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MANNERS, TRADITIONS, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SIIETLANDERS. 


If Reena will permit an Ultima- 
Thulian, a dweller in the solitary 
isles of the Caledonian archipelago, 
to offer an occasional mite to her 
great metropolitan treasury of know- 
ledge, I flatter myself I could ‘ sub- 
mit to public inspection” (as a fashion- 
able modiste newly returned from the 
spring markets would say) some facts 
new to our modern periodical litera- 
ture. Vigilant and far-searching as 
the spirit of literary enterprise now is, 
it has scarcely turned a thought to 
the fields of curious and interesting 
information that bound the northern 
extremity of our own empire. An 
adventure in Tahiti or New Zealand, 
aramble in the Marquesas, a tiger- 
hunt in India, “a dinner in ancient 
Egypt,” a legend of the twelfth cen- 
tury, is devoured with avidity, and 
admired, however trivial in itself, 
because it is associated in the reader's 
mind with the idea of rarity or dis- 
tance. Like the fruits of warm 
climates, the knowledge that is dug 
from antiquity or transported across 
the Pacific is often more prized than 
the observations which we could 
gather from the study of society 
around us, and at the small cost of a 
few days’ sail from the metropolis of 
the kingdom. 

It is for this reason, probably, and 
hecause it does not require the writer 
to encounter savages or circumnavi- 
gate the globe, that our cluster of 
islands, lying between the parallels 
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of the fifty-ninth and sixty-second 
degrees of north latitude, are a sort 
of terra incognita in the current lite- 
rature of the day. An Englishman 
knows more of Australia or China, 
of the Oregon or the Punjaub, than 
he does about any one of the Shet- 
land Isles, though they are above 
ninety in number, and cover a space 
of seventy miles from south to north, 
and more than fifty from east to 
west. If he has read Sir Walter 
Scott’s Pirate he may, perhaps, re- 
member the name of “ Sumburgh 
Ilead,” the southmost promontory of 
the group; or of the “ Fitful Head,” 
rendered classical by the same pen 
as the residence of Norna. If he 
has chanced to be at Windsor, or 
Brighton, or Buckingham Palace, he 
may have seen a little hirsute quad- 
ruped called a shelty, or Shetland 
ony, about the size of a Newfound- 
and dog, and imported expressly for 
the equestrian amusement of the 
royal children. But with this animal, 
and the two extreme points I have 
mentioned, the probability is that his 
knowledge of the country and its in- 
habitants — historical, geographical, 
zoological, and statistical — termi- 
nates. 

Ask him about Foula, or Burray, 
or Bressay, or Papastour, or Whalsey, 
or Yell, or Fetlar, or Unst, the Out 
Skerries, the Noup, the Sneug, or 
any other locality between Lamba 
Ness and Quendal Bay, and he will 
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turn a bewildered stare of amaze- 
ment in your face, or, perhaps, ex- 
claim, with a shrug of his shoulder, 
that he does not understand Gaelic. 
We venture to say he never heard 
of the Grind of the. Navir, or the 
Villains of Ure, or the “ Doreholm 
of Northmaven,” or those sublime 
caverned rocks that present a mural 
front of porphyry, with arched door- 
ways, to the wild fury of the Atlantic, 
roaring in the wintry blast, and bat- 
tering the weatherworn rampart with 
the force of artillery. Were I to 
tell him about the Drongs of Hills- 
wick Ness and St. Magnus Bay, 
towering above the waves like the 
ruins of Thebes or Palmyra, and 
carved by the storm into ten thou- 
sand shapes, more fantastic than 
castles in the air, or the cloud-built 
palaces that adorn the horizon in 
a gloomy November evening, he 
would, probably, inquire if I was 
describing to him the mountains of 
the moon, or had newly arrived from 
the last-discovered planet. Take 
him to the Stones of Stefis, or the 
precipitous cliffs of Noss, rising per- 
pendicularly from the sea, where a 
tremendous chasm is traversed by a 
wooden trough named a “cradle,” 
slung across the abyss from rock to 
rock, and merely large enough to 
ferry over one man and a sheep, his 
head would turn giddy at the sight, 
or he might imagine himself making 
a first voyage to the north pole in 
Henson’s aerial machine. It would 
puzzle him to understand flinching a 
whale, or skyleing a lum; nor could 
he say with old Basil Mertoun, “I 
know the meaning of scat, and watile, 
and hawkhen, and hagalef, and every 
other exaction by which your lords 
have wrung your withers.” Sights 
and sounds would arrest his senses 
droller than any to be met with in 
the modern Babylon, where you 
Londoners have no days two months 
long, and cannot like us shave by the 
light of the sun at midnight. 

But I could tell him of other 
wonders in our islands besides those 
peculiar to our natural scenery, 
strange and picturesque though our 
coasts and headlands appear. A great 
proportion of our inhabitants (they 
are reckoned about 30,000) are am- 

hibious ; the men, like the old sea- 
ings, spending more of their lives 
on the water than the land, “ rarely 
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sleeping under a roof or warming 
themselves at a cottage fire.” The 
women, too, brave the dangers of a 
sailor-faring life; for they will na- 
vigate boats, as a northern chronicler 
says, “through terrible seas with 
the utmost skill and ability.” And 
I verily believe our Arctic Grace 
Darlings would surpass the heroine 
of the Fern Islands in deeds of gene- 
rous intrepidity, should it happen 
that distressed humanity required 
their aid. No part of the country is 
more than six miles distant from the 
sea, and some of our islands (or 
holms) are not larger than an or- 
dinary drawing-room. We have 
*“ horses,” and “warts,” and “old 
men,” hundreds of feet in height, 
but they are hills of peculiar shape. 
Our crows build their nests of fish- 
bones, for lack of sticks; and as 
trees and hedges are rare with us, 
our birds, instead of being inhabit- 
ants of the air, must become denizens 
of the soil. Our eagles are worth 
five shillings a-head to any that can 
shoot them; we can buy a young 
calf for eighteenpence, and sell a pair 
of knitted stockings for four guineas. 
We are believers in magical arts and 
preternatural creatures, in the great 
eaten and the sea-serpent, in mer- 
maids and mermen, in witchcraft and 
the evil eye, in the power of invo- 
cations and maledictions, in amulets 
and spectral illusions and occult 
sympathies, in trows and elf-arrows, 
in “healing by the coin,” “ casting 
the heart,” curing by rhyme or 
rowan-tree, or cow-hair, or a darn- 
ing-needle stuck in the leaf of a 
psalm-book. We believe in the pos- 
sibility of abstracting, by certain 
charms, “ the profits” ofa neighbour's 
cow, or transferring the butter from 
one woman’s churn to another wo- 
man's dairy ; and all by the “ devil- 
ish cunning” of spells and cantrips. 
That such marvels in nature and 
humanity should exist in the broad 
daylight of this omniscient age, and 
yet so little be known about them 
y the millions who devour monthly 
articles, is a fact scarcely credible. 

It is true we have been visited 
from time to time a! tourists, and 
naturalists, and moralists, inspectors 
of education, commissioners of light- 
houses, &c. The Great Unknown 
delighted us with his presence in the 
summer and autumn of 1814, to 
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gather materials for one of his im- 
mortal fictions, if fictions they can 
be called which represent life and 
nature in the mirror oftruth. Here 
he viewed our bleak and bold scenery, 
scaled our stupendous cliffs, studied 
our manners, which he has so ad- 
mirably portrayed in the Mordaunt, 
the Magnus Troil, the Minna and 
Brenda, the Norna, the fustic Yel- 
lowley, the pedlar Snailsfoot, and 
other personages that seem to move 
and breathe in his fascinating pages. 
These are all set forth in his novel 
and his diary. His visit is not for- 
gotten, and his Pirate is still the 
delight of our youths and maid- 
ens. 

I pass over the old missionary 
Brand, who came about the beginning 
of last century on a religious errand, 
by order of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland; and I 
need merely allude to the Tour of 
Dr. Patrick Neill in 1804, to the 
excellent Description of Dr. Sam- 
uel Hibbert in 1822, and to the more 
recent steam-voyage of Miss Catherine 
Sinclair, about five or six years ago. 
This lady performed a whole volume 
out of a ying visit of forty-eight 
hours; and undertook to give a de- 
scription of the country without stir- 
ring from Mr. Hay’s drawing-room 
in Lerwick, and on a misty Sunday, 
when she could not see across the nar- 
row bay opposite her window. But 
then she had Mr. Hay’schart obliging- 
ly spread before her, “on so large a 
scale that three inches are given to 
each mile, and not asingle peat-stack 
seemed wanting; so we made a 
leisurely tour over this wide expanse, 
pausing occasionally to hear elaborate 
descriptions of the curiosities we ought 
to have seen, and of the accidents we 
might probably have met with; all 
very interesting, but also rather tan- 
talising.” From an hour's inspection 
of this spacious map, this ingenious 
lady contrived to manufacture a 
Journal of a Two Days’ Residence in 
Shetland, with a Full, True, and Par- 
licular Account of the Habits, Man- 
ners, and Language of the Natives; 
their Dress, Appearance, and Cos- 
tumes ; also, New and Original Dis- 
coveries respecting the Geography, 
Astronomy, Natural History, and 
Geological Structure of these Islands, 
sc. This may be intended as a 
“right merry jest,” but it was rather 
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too much to make the public pay 
seven and sixpence for it! 

In my communications I can pro- 
mise no exploits by land or water to 
rival this. But if any of the thou- 
sand and one contributors to Reaina, 
or even her great accoucheur him- 
self of 215 Regent Street, should 
take a fancy to adventure upon an 
excursion to our Scottish Cyclades, 
I can promise a welcome reception 
from our resident landlords, and 
udallers, and clergy, whose hospitality 
is not the less warm though it may 
have a contracted field or limited 
opportunities for its exercise. I can 
imagine that a denizen of London, 
accustomed to the luxuries of cabs 
and coffee-houses, of coal-fires, casy 
chairs, and first-class carriages, may 
have grave objections to risk the 
perils of an Arctic tour of pleasure. 
He will likely picture to himself 
seas swarming with monsters,—the 
leviathan of the deep spread over 
many a rood like a vast continent— 
the marine snake, trailing its wavy 
length along the surface for miles, 
his neck covered with a flowing 
mane, his cold glaring eyes shining 
like carbuncles, and his nts when 
looking out for a victim, elevated 
mast high, with a mouth capable of 
swallowing a one hundred and forty 
horse-power steamer. He may dream 
of billows like mountains, of preci- 
pices and headlands, sunken reefs, 
dark caverns, boiling foam, currents, 
eddies, tempests, and the whole cate- 
gory of Shetland horrors sung by 
Norna of the Fitful Head to the 
trembling Brenda :-— 

“* By beach and by wave, 
By stack and by skerry, by noup and by 
roe, 
By air and by wick, and by helyer and 
gio, 
And by every wild shore which the 
northern winds know, 
And the northern tides lave.” 


His nerves, like poor Dame Yellow- 
ley’s, may be shaken at the thought 
of. the hurly-burly of our rousés, or 
the ungovernable fury of our ele- 
ments. He may be no admirer of 
the fey folk, or of the Satanical ponies 
the neagles, who gallop off with tra- 
vellers whom they have allured to 
mount them, over lank and bog, 
casting the rider from some pro- 
montory into the sea, and then va- 
nishing in a flash of light. He may, 
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perhaps, have no great confidence in 
the prayers of Bessie Millie, who 
sells favourable winds to mariners 
for the small consideration of six- 
pence; and he may regard with still 
greater suspicion the humanity of 
our consuetudinary laws, which at- 
tach a sort of retributive punishment 
to every native who shall rescue a 
drowning stranger or assist a ship- 
wrecked crew. But ifsuch chimeras 
haunt his imagination, I fearlessly 
bid him dismiss them. The tourist 
is in no danger of casting anchor on 
a kraaken, or being dragged by the 
multifarious claws of some gigantic 
polypus to the bottom of the ocean. 
‘hese legendary monsters exist only 
in our popular creed, and disturb 
the repose of none but the super- 
stitious fishermen. 

It is true if the visitor expects the 
accommodation of railways, or post- 
chaises, or turnpike-roads, he will 
be disappointed; but he will find 
our rude climate, and our barren 
soil, tempered by the warmth of a 
friendly greeting, and lighted up 
with a glorious luminary that for 
three months scarcely quits the 
horizon. During that period dark- 
ness is unknown, the short absence 
of the sun being supplied by a bright 
twilight. To use the words of a 
native historian, “ Nothing can sur- 
pass the calm serenity of a fine 
summer night in the Shetland Isles, 
the atmosphere is clear and un- 
clouded, and the eye has an uncon- 
trolled and extreme range; the hills 
and the headlands look more ma- 
jestic, and they have a solemnity 
superadded to their grandeur; the 
water in the bays appears dark, and 
as smooth as glass; no living object 
interrupts the tranquillity of the 
scene, unless a solitary gull skim- 
ming the surface of the sea; and 
there is nothing to be heard but the 
distant murmuring of the waves 
among the rocks.” Surely such a 

icture of tranquil grandeur as this, 
is enough to put heart into the most 
timid, toscareaway all the traditionary 
perils and monstrosities with which 
ignorance and superstition have sur- 
rounded our northern archipelago. 

Another drawback to tourists has 
now been removed by the facilities 
which steam has supplied ; the pass- 
age from Leith to Lerwick, a dis- 
tance of ninety-six leagues, can be 
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made as regularly as her majesty’s 
mail, and in as short space as Ro- 
derick Random’s post-wagon took 
to travel from York to London. 
No doubt the case was very different 
before this great revolution in smack 
and packet navigation was intro- 
duced. Then our means of commu- 
nication with the rest of the world 
were difficult and few. A letter 
from Shetland to Orkney had to go 
round vid Edinburgh; or if any of 
our enterprising merchants wished 
for early intelligence, he had to 
despatch a vessel of his own for the 
purpose, and after all might find the 
post-office authorities refuse for his 
convenience to interrupt the ordinary 
means of correspondence. We were 
often half-a-year behind in our in- 
formation, which led us into the 
commission of ridiculous anachro- 
nisms and _ irregularities. Our 
clergymen prayed for kings and 
queens, months after they were dead 
and buried. A young prince, or 
princess, might be weaned, or walk- 
ing, before we were apprised of its 
birth. The greatest national occur- 
rences, the wars of the Common- 
wealth, the persecutions of the 
Stuarts, the change of one dynasty 
for another, were events known at 
the extremities of Europe before 
they reached us. And if we were 
unwittingly guilty of high treason, 
in praying for one monarch when, 
by a fiction of the law, we were 
understood to have sworn fealty to 
another, the fault was not ours, but 
in the want of steam-boats. 

Tradition says, that the Revyolu- 
tion of 1688 was not known in 
Shetland for six months after it 
happened. Brand, the missionary, 
states, that “it was the month of 
May thereafter before they heard 
any thing of the late revolution, and 
that first, they say, from a fisher- 
man, whom some would have ar- 
raigned before them, and impeached 
of high treason, because of his news.” 
Martin, in his History of the Isles, 
repeats the story with some im- 
provement. He says, “The Shet- 
landers had no account of the Prince 
of Orange’s late landing in England, 
coronation, &c., until a fisherman 
happened to land there in May fol- 
lowing, and he was not believed, but 
indicted for high treason for spread- 
ing such news.” 
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This is the common report, which, 
however, is exaggerated, and not 
quite correct. ‘The news of the 
landing of the Prince of Orange in 
England had reached the island of 
Unst within little more than a 
month after it took place—the 5th 
of November, 1688. The intelli- 
gence was evidently accidental, but 
the fact is stated in a letter written 
by one of the ancestors of Mr. 
Mowat, of Garth, and dated 15th 
December, 1688, which thus con- 
cludes, “I can give no account of 
news, save only that the skipper of 
the wreckt ship confirms the former 
report of the Prince of Orange his 
landing in England with ane consider- 
able number of men, bot upon 
what pretence I cannot condishend.” 
Though the fact of the prince’s land- 
ing was known, it may be true that 
months elapsed before the Shetland- 
ers learned the event of the Revolu- 
tion. Now all this has passed away. 
We are no longer reckoned out of 
the circle of Christendom, or to be 
on visiting terms with any thing 
more civilised than shuas and bottle- 
nose whales. Every week we hold 
communication with the Scottish 
metropolis, the three winter months 
excepted; and I see no reason why 
this interruption should be, for if 
steamers ply all the year round 
between New York and Liverpool, 
why not between Lerwick and 
Leith ? 

Suppose, then, one of your literati, 
smitten with the curiosity to pene- 
trate this extreme verge of her 
majesty’s dominions, let him put 
himself under my tutelage, and ac- 
company me on the imaginary 
voyage. Like good Mrs. Glass, who 
presumes her hare to be caught 
before it is skinned, I stipulate that 
my friend be in Edinburgh before 
starting. He must be at the North 
Bridge Duty-house by half-past five 
o'clock in the morning of any given 
Friday in the spring, summer, or 
autumn months. There he will 
find cab, hackney, minibus, omnibus, 
or railway at his service, to set him 
down at the nether extremity of 
Granton pier, where he has to pay 
twopence for his pierage, and where 
he will observe the Sovereign 
steamer, of two -hundred horse 
power, rocking and roaring, casting 
forth volumes of black smoke, with 
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various other symptoms of a deter- 
mination to be off. The last bell 
rings at six precisely, the luggage is 
stowed on deck, the driver and the 
porter are paid, You muflle yourself 
up in cloak or Codrington, look out 
for a conversable visage among the 
crowd, make up your mind to be 
desperately sea-sick, cast a parting 
gaze on the friends left behind, and 
away you go full boil. 

The broad Firth, studded with 
islands, the shore on either hand 
planted with towns, and verdant 
with forests and green fields, diverts 
your attention from certain disagree- 
able inward emotions that begin to 
turn your countenance yellow, and 
threaten a premature separation be- 
tween your stomach and your break- 
fast. Sternwards lie the small isles 
of Cramond and Inchcolm, and ten 
miles in the distance the Firth is 
land-locked by the strait at Queens- 
ferry, with its projecting rock and 
promontory. ‘The bay presented to 
the eye in this direction is pictur- 
esque and beautiful. On the right 
is seen Edinburgh, with its castle, 
steeples, monuments, hills, blue- 
slated roofs, and long terraces of 
streets. ‘The opposite coast of Fife 
is sprinkled with dwellings, and lined 
with fishing villages, the nearest of 
which are Burntisland, Kinghorn, 
Kirkaldy, and Dysart. 

Half-an-hour's sailing brings you 
under the lee of Inchkeith, where 
there are an elegant lighthouse, a 
rabbit warren, and a few agricul- 
tural donkeys. Beyond this island 
the Firth expands. Bounding the 
view southwards are Musselburgh 
and Prestonpans, the hills above 
Haddington, the high-cone of North 
Berwick Law, and the stupendous 
Bass-rock, the solanguosifera Bassa 
of old Drummond of Hawthornden, 
the friend and host of Shakspeare. 
To the north the range of fishing- 
towns (most of them dubbed burghs 
by King James VI.) continues— 
Wenens Buckhaven, Leven, Largo, 
Elie, St. Monance, Pittenweem, the 
two Anstruthers, and Crail. At 
several of these places, if weather 
permit, the Sovereign takes on board, 
and lands passengers, which gives 
you an opportunity for extracting 
from your now loquacious companion 
alittle of his historical, topographical, 
and antiquarian knowledge. 
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At Wemyss Castle he will point 
you out the window of the room 
where Queen Mary had her first 
interview with Darnley. Buckhaven, 
he will tell you, is a saanr of Dutch- 
men, the most pure and undiluted 
in Scotland, descended from the 
crew of a vessel which was stranded 
on the spot in the reign of James VI. 
Leven is a manufacturing as well as 
a fishing town; it grinds bone-dust, 
and gives title to an earl. Largo 
is renowned as the birth-place of 
Alexander Selkirk, the original of 
Robinson Crusoe. The house still 
remains, being a cottage of one story 
and a garret, in which the father of 
the imaginary hermit of Juan Fer- 
nandez carried on his humble craft 
of a shoemaker. Pittenweem was 
the head-quarters of the witches of 
Fife; and on the beach, below the 
town, you will be shewn the place 
where the last suttee of them was 
performed for the benefit of his in- 
fernal majesty, and to the great 
relief of the pious, witch-fearing, to- 
bacco-hating King James. Anstru- 
ther (Wester) derives éclat from two 
celebrated personages, natives of the 
burgh, Maggie Lauder and Dr. 
Chalmers. The small house in 
which the latter was born stands 
close upon the harbour, and the 
field where the ancient “fair” was 
held, memorable in song for the 
scandalous gallivanting between 
Maggie and Rob the Ranter, lies 
immediately northward of the town. 
It was here, also, that the two 
heroes of the Heart of Midlothian, 
Robertson and Wilson, were appre- 
hended for robbing the collector at 
Pittenweem, in 1736, the extraor- 
dinary circumstances of which, con- 
nected with the escape of the former, 
and the execution of the latter, 
caused the famous Porteous mob in 
Edinburgh, so graphically described 
by Sir Walter Scott. Crail is an 
ancient, out-of-the-way place, but 
has some repute in history. Here 
the Danes first landed in Scotland, 
and killed King Constantine in bat- 
tle. Here John Knox inflamed the 
fish-wives, with one of his “rousing” 
sermons, to march with him to St. 
Andrew’s, and demolish the splendid 
cathedral; here Archbishop Sharp 
was minister, and rebuked the Duke 
of Lauderdale, and sundry others of 
the Malignant nobles, on the “ stool 
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of Repentance,” in order to qualify 
them for being admitted into the 
communion of the true Covenanters. 

Passing Crail a few miles you turn 
the point of Fife Ness, the “ East 
Neuk,” where the spacious bay of 
St. Andrew’s opens before you, its 
dangerous entrance being signalised 
by the beacon on the Carr Rock. To 
the right you see the Isle of May— 
Maia Sheepifeda, — and, farther on, 
the Bell lighthouse, which will re- 
mind you of Sir Walter Scott's beau- 
tiful lines, “ Pharos loquitur,” and 
Southey’s legendary ballad, “ The 
Abbot of Aberbrothock.” In the 
distance on the left, the ruined tow- 
ers of St. Andrew’s, and the conical 
dun which gives its name to Dundee, 
are visible; and before you, on the 
opposite side of the bay, stretch the 
flat coast and the dim hills of Forfar- 
shire. As you near Arbroath, pro- 
bably your eye may catch something 
skimming rapidly along the beach, 
like an exploded Congreve rocket on 
a journey, or a megatherium smok- 
ing a cigar. It is a train on the 
Dundee and Arbroath railway. This 
latter town is a place of very con- 
siderable manufactures, especially 
spinning flax; and here you will 
have a close view of the ruins of the 
magnificent abbey and its circular 
window, which serves as a landmark, 
and is commonly called Big O by 
sailors. 

Beyond Arbroath stretch for miles 
the lofty precipitous cliffs of free- 
stone called the Red Head, 250 feet 
in height, and eaten by the waves 
into detached colonnades and innu- 
merable caverns, in one of which re- 
sides the famous White Lady, who is 
only visible in a clear day, when the 
eye can catch a hasty glimpse of her, 
in a direct line as the steamer passes 
the mouth of the grotto. This phe- 


nomenon is caused by the rays of 


light penetrating a hole near the 
inner extremity, and communicating 
with the surface above. The locality 
here is the classic ground of the An- 
tiquary ; the fishermen of Auchmithy 
being the prototypes of the Muckle- 
lockets, and the Red Head clifis the 
scene of the perilous escape of Miss 
Wardour. 

Farther on is Lunan Bay, and, on 
rounding the point of Usan, Mon- 
trose, with its lofty steeple, its smok- 
ing factory chimneys, and its magni- 
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ficent suspension-bridge, bursts upon 
the sight. The landscape here is 
rich, and the scenery picturesque ; 
but the steamer stands often too far 
out to sea to enjoy it in perfection. 
From Montrose to Stonehaven the 
coast is bluff and rocky; behind it, 
some dozen miles off, towers the great 
chain of the Grampians, and between 
lies the fertile valley or strath called 
the Howe ec’ the Mearns. 

From this point to Aberdeen there 
is little to attract the attention, ex- 
cept Bervie and Dunnottar Castle, 
near Stonehaven. The coast is the 
classic region of smoked haddocks. The 
celebrated jinnan is prepared with 
peat-reek at the small fishing-village 
of Findon ; and the bervies, greatly in 
request with the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow gourmands, derive their 
name from the town so called, where 
the first spinning-mill built in Scot- 
land for yarn and thread was erected. 

The ruin of Dunnottar Castle is one 
of the most majestic in Scotland. It 
was built in the times of Bruce and 
Baliol, and continued long the seat 
of the noble family of Keith. When 
sailing past it the appearance is 
strangely fantastic, as it consists of a 
mass of roofless edifices, so numerous 
as to resemble a desolate town. It is 
perched on a lofty perpendicular 
rock, like a huge inverted tub pro- 
jecting into the sea, and almost 
divided from the land by a deep 
chasm; the summit is level, and 
contains about three and a half acres. 
Various historical associations are 
connected with this ruin. It was be- 
sieged by General Lambert, when 
Cromwell was in Scotland in 1652, 
and was eventually surrendered by 
Colonel Ogilvie of Barras, the go- 
vernor. The crown and other re- 
galia of Scotland were deposited 
there, and must have fallen into the 
hands of the besiegers had they not 
been secretly conveyed away by Mrs. 
Grainger, wife of the mnnister of 
Kineff parish, who buried them un- 
der the floor of the church, where 
they remained in safety till the Re- 
storation. The concealment of these 
valuable memorials of Scottish roy- 
alty forms the subject of an interest- 
ing painting by Houston, which was 
among the pictures of the Royal 
Scottish Academy's exhibition of this 
year at Edinburgh. During the per- 
secution under Charles II. Dunnot- 
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tar, like the Bass Rock, was converted 
into a state-prison for the confine- 
ment of the refractory Covenanters. 
Here numbers of them were incar- 
cerated in 1685 ; it is said about 167 
men and women, apprehended for 
field-preachings, and treated with 
great barbarity, being shut up in a 
small subterranean vault in the 
warmest season of the year, until 
many of them perished from foul 
air, like the wretched inmates of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. A grave- 
stone in the churchyard of Dunnottar 
records the place of their burial, and 
the dismal vault is still called The 
Whigs’ Vault. The seaport of Stone- 
haven, a little farther on, has a hand- 
some appearance; the new part of 
the town being regularly built with 
broad, well-paved streets. 

Leaving all these ancient relics 
and topographical curiosities behind, 
the tourist will find himself, about 
the tenth hour since quitting Gran- 
ton pier, entering the harbour of 
Aberdeen. ‘The average detention 
of the steamer here is four hours, 
but the time depends much on the 
state of the tide. While lying at 
anchor here you will have leisure to 
survey the granite buildings of that 
northern capital, and also to form a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
Sovereign, by discussing a substan- 
tial Scotch dinner, washed down with 
first-rate Glenlivat, made into hot 
toddy, which, if well primed and 
mixed, will impress you at the end of 
the fourth hour, if your memory 
keep steady, with rather a favourable 
opinion of the Highland alcoholic 
districts. The Sovereign you will 
find a trim, elegant, spacious vessel, 
quite able for her latitudes, and ready 
to oblige every daring son of Adam 
who burns with desire to get a sight 
of the North Pole. 

But the time is up, the steam is on, 
the plunging wheels are in motion, 
and in ten minutes you are off, the 
churned waves receding and leaving 
a foaming track behind, like a high- 
way on the ocean. The Bullers of 
Buchan and Peterhead lie far to the 
left ; but the Sovereign heeds them 
not, paddling her weary watery way 
direct to Wick, which generally oc- 
cupies ten hours. Here another de- 
tention occurs, and frequently a long 
one, from the quantity of goods and 
passengers to land, cattle to ship, &c. 
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There are few attractions at this 
place, unless it be the odour of fish, 
which are here so abundant that the 
fields in Caithness are sometimes ma- 
nured with herrings. Had you time 
for a trip into the interior, you might 
regale your eye with a sight of the 
cacophonious ruins of Girnigo Castle 
or the verdant plantations of Stir- 
koke. But the Fates and Captain 
Snowie forbid, and northward away! 
is the word. 

The voyage across the stormy 
Pentland Frith is usually made in 
five hours, the island of South Ro- 
naldshay being the first of the Ork- 
neys that appears to the left. Ad- 
vancing onwards you pass Copinshay, 
with its “ horse,” a precipitous rock 
said to be nearly 1000 feet high. The 
view of this island amuses and amazcs 
travellers. ‘It presents,” says Miss 
Sinclair, “a gigantic barricade of 
rocks inhabited by millions of birds, 
which we saw, though I had not time 
to count them, sitting in rows like 
charity children with black hoods 
and white tippets, ranged along every 
crevice in the cliffs. Several guns 
were fired, when an uproarious noise 
ensued, which can be compared to 
nothing but the hurrahing of a 
whole army. Above, below, and 
around, the sea, air, and rocks, seemed 
all one living mass of birds, scream- 
ing at the full pitch of their voices, 
rushing through the air, careering to 
the very clouds, flickering in circles 
overhead, zigzagging all around us, 
and then dropping like a shower into 
the ocean !” 

If the sea is smooth, the steamer 
takes a narrow channel which lies 
between Copinshay and Deerness, the 
most easterly parish in the mainland ; 
and after rounding a bold headland 
called the Mool, she stands through 
the String, a rather intricate passage 
which divides the Mainland from the 
island of Shapinsay. Leaving Thieves 
Holm to the left, she brings up in 
Kirkwall Roads generally between 
three and four fo in the after- 
noon. Her detention here is short, 
rarely exceeding an hour; and re- 
tracing her course down the String, 
she proceeds northward, passing 
Stronsay, Sanday, and North Ro- 
naldshay, arriving at Lerwick about 
four o'clock in the morning, the 
voyage been generally made in about 
twelve hours. 
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This is a dreary, solitary passage, 
the only human habitation to be met 
with being Fair Isle, about half way 
between the two northern archipcla- 
goes. It rises “ like an emerald in the 
wide ocean, quite a little world in 
itself, covered with grass of a most 
vivid and luxuriant verdure.” On 
nearing this Arctic oasis, you will hear 
from some of your topographical fel- 
low-tourists the Traditionary Narra- 
tive of the Shipwreck of the Duke de 
Medina Sidona, Commander of the 
Spanish Armada in the year 1588. 
According to this narrative, the du- 
cal commander of the Invincible Ar- 
mada, after being chased by the 
English admiral, was driven on Fair 
Isle, where his anchorless ship struck 
and went to pieces, himself and 200 
of his men effecting a landing in 
their boats with the greatest diffi- 
culty. This was a perilous addition 
to the population of so small a ter- 
ritory, which could scarcely yield 
enough to support the few families 
that occupied it. ‘The Spaniards 
soon consumed all the victuals in the 
island, devouring fish, fowl, sheep, 
horned cattle, and even horses. Fa- 
mine was the consequence, and the 
love of self-preservation taught the 
natives to withhold further contribu- 
tions to the strangers, and to secrete, 
in the darkness of the night, among 
the recesses of the rocks, the provi- 
sions that were indispensable for 
their own existence. Many of the 
Spaniards perished of hunger, others 
were thrown by the famishing island- 
ers over the clifls into the sea. 

Their destitute situation was, at 
length, made known to a gentleman 
in Shetland, Mr. Andrew Umphrey, 
who farmed the Fair Isle; and, with 
the assistance of his boats, they were 
conveyed to Quendal Bay, where the 
duke became the guest of Malcolm 
Sinclair, “a worthy Scottish gentle- 
man,” until a vessel should be 
equipped to convey him and the sur- 
vivors of his crew to the Continent. 
Tradition says that the duke, having 
a mind to produce an imposing effect 
on his hospitable entertainer, dressed 
himself up in the splendid costume of 
a Spanish grandee, and asked him if 
he had ever before seen a person of 
his rank and mien? Sinclair being 
a true Presbyterian, and knowing 
his guest to be a foreign Papist, 
bluntly replied in broad Scotch, 
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‘‘ Farcie in that face, I have seen 
many prettier men hanging in the 
Burrow Muir!” the said locality 
being then the common place of ex- 
ecution at Edinburgh. The duke 
and his party, however, did effect 
their return, having been safely 
landed at Dunkirk in a vessel 
equipped for the pe F< 

When the rocks of Fair Isle have 
receded from the view, the two pro- 
montories: of Sumburgh Head and 
Fitfiel Head (the White Mountain) 
salute the eye; and by degrees the 
shores of Dunrossness and the out- 
line of the Mainland are developed in 
perspective. 


“ The country,” says Dr. Hibbert, 
“seems to be characterised rather by the 
number than by the height of its hills; 
but the nakedness of the surface, which 
not a tree or shrub interposes to conceal, 
recalls every chilling idea that may have 
been preconceived in the mind of hyper. 
borean desolation. The stranger can 
scarcely avoid contrasting the sterility 
that appears before his eyes with the 
richness of the valleys he may have so 
lately quitted on the banks of the Forth. 
Shetland truly appears to be what was 
long ago said of it by a Stirlingshire 
visitor, ‘ the skeleton of a departed coun. 
try.’ ” 


Having landed the tourist in Ler- 
wick, without being wrecked against 
the north pole, or lodged, like an- 
other Jonah, in the stomach of an 
ichthyosaurus, I shall leave him to 
select his own amusement, to examine 
Fort Charlotte, or gaze on the nume- 
rous boats that stud Brassay Sound, 
or take his ease in his inn, or 
go fishing for podleys or silloks, 
or any other occupation that may 
chance to hit his humour. He 
will not find our metropolis quite 
so large as London or Pekin, nor 
so regularly built as Edinburgh or 
St. Petersburg. It has one street 
of considerable length, in the form of 
an amphitheatre, along the shore, 
with numbers of lanes, or closses, 
leading backwards to a road on an 
eminence above the town. The 
houses are built of grey and white 
sandstone: some of them are hand- 
some, fitted up with every accom- 
modation in modern style. But in 
viewing the position of the place, it 
will be seen at a glance that no 


architect had been consulted in plan- 
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ning the streets. The oddest an- 
gularities prevail, no order being 
observed. Backs are turned to fronts, 
gable ends to the street, projecting at 
angles of every degree. With the 
exception of those newly erected, the 
tenements appear as if they had 
dropped from the clouds, and as if 
every pane had made it his 
original study to be as unlike his 
neighbour as possible. Gas and stone 

avement have been introduced. We 

ave a court and town-house, a 
news-room, a bank, a prison, a ma- 
sonic lodge, and a manufactory for 
straw plait. ‘The utmost quiet reigns 
in the town, whose echoes are never 
awakened by steam-whistles, or mail 
horns, or even the wheels of carriage, 
cart, or gig. The clattering of a 
shelty'’s feet is the only noise— ex- 
cept when we have drunken sailors— 
pedestrian, equestrian, or vehicular, 
that greet the ear. 

Whilst you are enjoying yourself 
after your own fashion, allow me to 
revert to the descriptive sketch with 
which I set out, and which has suf- 
fered a little interruption by my ac- 
count of the voyage. The absence 
of general vegetation is one of the 
first things that arrests the stranger’s 
notice. _ thing looks brown, 
parched, and barren. Our indi- 
genous trees are few, scarcely de- 
serving the name, and never requir- 
ing a visit from the commissioners of 
woods and forests. Indeed, thou- 
sands of the natives have no other 
idea of a tree than a log of fir, which 
they may have seen in a Norwegian 
clipper or a drifted shipwreck. ‘They 
cannot understand how it is rooted in 
the earth and shoots out foliage. A 
phenomenon of this kind would be as 
new and marvellous to them as the 
icy ocean would be to the scorched 
negro of Central Africa. Dr. Niell 
mentions that a native Shetlander, 
who had spent his days in his own 
island, having occasion to visit Edin- 
burgh, when trees were first pointed 
out to him on the coast of Fife, ob- 
served, that “they were very pretty ;” 
but, added he, with great simplicity, 
“What kind of grass is that on the 
top of them?” the term grass, or 
girse, being applied in Shetland to 
all herbs having green leaves. Trunks 
and branches are found in peat- 
mosses, shewing that trees must have 
existed at one time. But they have 
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vanished. Our groves are merely a 
few dwarf bushes of birch, willow, 
and mountain-ash, stunted and scat- 
tered over the bleak soil, and scarcely 
of height sufficient to hang a dog. 
Ifthere be any other more command- 
ing specimens of the genus arbor, 
they are, perhaps, some old plum or 
sycamore In one or two gardens, which, 
at the age of 100 years, may have 
attained the stature of forty or fifty 
feet. Except in these cases, we have 
nothing in the timber line suited for 
higher purposes than making a bar- 
ber’s pole, or the rafters of a cottar’s 
shieling. We have no native coal, but 
abundance of peat; no cholera, but 
often rheumatism, catarrh, and dys- 
pepsia; no Roman Catholics, but a 
few Methodists, Independents, and 
Anabaptists. Until the passing of 
the Reform Act in 1832, we were 
unknown in the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the British empire ; but 
since that time we have had the 
honour to return half-a-member. 
Our only musical instrument is the 
fiddle, for, like all northern nations, 
the Shetlanders are fond of dancing ; 
but the Presbyterian discipline, true 
to its ee character, discour- 
ages these amusements, lest they 
should tend to foster idleness and 
vice. This I think is a mistaken 
rigour, for the effect of such pro- 
hibitions is to check innocent and 
healthful enjoyment, to induce a 
morose habit, and clap an extin- 
guisher on some of the happiest asso- 
ciations of life. It is said to be a 
characteristic of the colder regions 
that the people are addicted to stimu- 
lating beverages, but I cannot accuse 
my countrymen of that. On the 
contrary, they are remarkable for 
sobriety ; and though Father Mat- 
thew has not yet paid us a visit, 
temperance societies have been esta- 
blished, the effect of which has been 
to diminish the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and to cause some of our 
conscientious spirit-dealers to shut 
shop, and abandon the traffic alto- 
gether, from an honest conviction of 
its impropriety. We have benefit 
societies, but their advantages do not 
seem to be highly appreciated,— 
owing, perhaps, to the desultory ha- 
bits and precarious occupation of the 
people, who would rather trust to 
the lottery of the sea and the fishing- 
boat with its immediate gains, than 
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to a distant and doubtful reimburse- 
ment from a society. The only 
branch of this benevolent scheme 
that succeeds is the Fishermen’s Fund, 
for the relief of widows, orphans, 
and invalids or aged persons. It was 
established nearly forty years ago, 
and is understood to have a capital of 
nearly 30007. Though we scarcely 
require the services of the Irish 
apostle, we have much need of Mac- 
adam. Our roads are miserable. 
We have no regular highways or 
turnpikes, and, fortunately, no high- 
waymen. In many parishes there is 
not even a foot-path, nor a sheep- 
track. The traveller must take the 
sun or the nearest shrub for his 
compass, and pilot his way over the 
dreary waste by meaths from hill to 
hill, and from toon to toon. There 
are no public conveyances, no car- 
riages, no carts, no railroads, no 
bridges, no canals, no harbours, but 
only some open roadsteads, or wind- 
ing creeks, called voes, which deeply 
indent all the larger islands, and 
afford great facilities for internal 
communication were the inhabitants 
provided with the means. It has 
been suggested that small steam- 
boats, using peat for fuel, might be 
employed as a substitute for land 
conveyance both for passengers and 
the produce of the country; but I 
much fear there is neither capital nor 
enterprise for such an undertaking. 
In the absence of regular roads, 
wheeled carts are of little use; but, 
in their stead, ponies with pack- 
saddles are employed. ‘There are a 
few parishes—'Tingwall, for example 
—where tolerable roads for summer 
are made; but you may judge of 
their quality for mail or stage-coach 
purposes, when you learn that during 
winter they are so broken up, peo- 
ple cannot go to church on foot 
without wading knee-deep in mud. 
In like manner, some of the vrves, as 
that of Hillswick, afford safe anchor- 
age for vessels, being sheltered from 
every wind, and of sufficient capacity 
to contain the whole navy of Britain. 
The spade is almost the only imple- 
ment used in husbandry, for with us 
agriculture is nearly as much in its 
infancy as when Noah stepped from 
the ark, or, to go a little farther back 
with Dryden, “when Adam delved 
and Eve span.” A plough is a rarer 
sight here than the constellation of 
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that name. The laird and the minister 
may have one or two, drawn some- 
times by a pair of oxen, sometimes 
by a quartett of ponies. The harrow 
is even more primitive in its structure 
and operation than the plough. It 
is guiltless of iron in any form, and 
so rude that, like Solomon’s Temple, 
you might suppose no edge-tool had 
ever been lifted upon it in the mak- 
ing. It consists merely of two paral- 
lel bits of wood, about three feet 
long, with from eight to ten circular 
teeth in each piece, the whole frame- 
work being connected at the ends by a 
cross-bar. 

In using them, the employment of 
animal labour is dispensed with, for 
they are drawn by a man, often by a 
woman, harnessed to them by a rope 
tied to each end of the parallel bars. 
Sometimes the land is too rough for 
a wooden harrow; instead of which, 
after the ground is delved and sown, 
a person takes a besom of heather, 
and sweeps mould, seed, and manure 
over head. ‘This substitution of the 
human being for the brute is de- 
grading enough, but it is not so 
looked upon by us. In former times, 
it was not uncommon to make wo- 
men perform the work of horses 
even in more civilised parts of Scot- 
land than our remote islands. When 
the foundation of Ieriot’s Hospital 
in Edinburgh was dug, not longer 
ago than 1632, the “ softer sex” were 
compelled to do the severest part of 
the drudgery—carting away the rub- 
bish! Among the disbursements in 
the treasurer’s book for that year, 
belonging to the hospital, are men- 
tioned the prices paid for “ shakells 
to the wemeine’s hands,” also “loks 
and cheines for thair waistes,” 
“item, ane quhip (whip) to the gen- 
tlewemen in the cairt, 12s., and “to 
the man that keipis them, 3/. 12s.” 
The money is Scottish, so that the 
price of iron, and leather, and the 
amount of wages in those days, must 
have been very small. Perhaps for 
the credit of Scotland, I ought to 
add the explanation given of these 
extraordinary facts, to shew that in 
the seventeenth century females ge- 
nerally were not put to such servile 
and 2 work. The “gentle- 
wemen in the cairt,” and the “ sax 
wemen that drew the red,” were 
doubtless hardened offenders of a 
particular class, upon whom every 
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kind of church censure, such as the 
jougs, sackcloth, and the cutty-stool, 
had been fruitlessly expended. 

As Edinburgh had then no bride- 
wells or houses of correction, it 
seems probable that the magistrates, 
whose jurisdiction extended even to 
hanging and drowning in the North 
Loch, had tried the effect of public 
exposure in the manner stated above, 
by employing these incorrigible cul- 
prits in “redding (clearing) the 
found” of the hospital. But in Shet- 
land, as I have said, for a man or 
woman to do the work of a horse, 
is nothing more than a part of our 
agricultural system. Corn, peats, or 
other articles, are transported on the 
human back, in casies or cubbies—a 
sort of rude basket made of straw. 
Occasionally the pony is employed 
in carrying, and then the creels or 
heather baskets are used, which are 
balanced one on each side, by means 
of the clibber and mazy. 

While our husbandry is in so pri- 
mitive a condition, it may readily be 
supposed that the march of improve- 
ment has made but indifferent pro- 
gress with us. But to compensate 
for this drawback, we have advan- 
tages which our richer neighbours 
in the more genial climes of the 
south do not possess. We have 
cheap land, cheap rents, cheap beef, 
cheap mutton, cheap bread, cheap 
poultry, cheap fish, cheap every 
thing. What would an English or 
a Lothian farmer say to getting a 
whole island to himself at the rate of 
eight shillings the statute acre, with 
plenty of women to labour it, at 
wages of sixpence a-day! Nay, in 
some of the islands this rent would 
be deemed extravagantly high, 1200 
per cent too dear! In Yell, for in- 
stance, an estate of 73,000 acres, 
nearly one-half in pasture, the rest 
arable and inclosed grass land, only 
produces an average rent of scarcely 
eightpence per acre! Surely here is 
scope for Lord Brougham’s agricul- 
tural schoolmaster to look abroad, 
and instruct our landowners and hus- 
bandmen in the virtues of guano. 
True it is, our soil is none of the 
best, partaking more or less of the 
— of moss, mixed with clay or 
particles of the decayed rock on which 
it rests. ‘The atmosphere, too, espe- 
cially in winter, is uniformly moist, 
but temperate beyond what will be 
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credited by those accustomed to the 
cold prevalent at that season in the 
interior of the three kingdoms. Snow 
rarely lies above a day or two at a 
time; although we have occasionally 
snow-storms of two, or nearly three 
months’ duration. A few years ago 
the clergyman of Yell noted the fol- 
lowing in his memorandum-book on 
the 24th of December :-—“ This day 
the turnips are as green as they were 
at Michaelmas; the rye-grass among 
bear-stubble measures from eight to 
ten inches of green blade ; and among 
the last year’s rye-grass the daisy is 
every where seen in bloom.” Let 
iatines of Gowrie, or the sheltered 
fields of Hampshire and Devonshire, 
match this if they can. Last Christ- 
mas, such was the mildness of the 
temperature we could boast of our 
young gooseberrics, and winter blos- 
soms, as well as our more southerly 
neighbours. And then there are 
certain troublesome vermin, abund- 
ant enough in more favoured cli- 
mates, from which we are exempt. 
There are some of our islands to 
which neither the mouse nor the rat 
have yet found their way. The 
grouse or moorfowl is also a stranger 
to us, though common in Orkney 
and the Highlands of Scotland ; and 
the reason perhaps is, that the hea- 
ther with us is too stunted to afford 
them the shelter they require. It is 
not many years since justices of the 
peace were as rare as mice or moor- 
fowl, for except the sheriff-substitute, 
there was not a magistrate of any 
kind in Shetland. Nay, it would 
appear we must have had a visit 
of St. Patrick to scare away certain 
loathsome a for as an eminent 
living naturalist observes in his tour, 
“The untravelled natives of Unst had 
never seen either fi or toads, and 
indeed had no idea of the appearance 
or nature of these animals!” Our do- 
mestic cattle are abundant, but their 
diminutive size and price would 
astonish the dealers in Smithfield 
market. A good fatted cow ready 
for slaughter weighs from one-and- 
a-half to two-and-a-half hundred- 
weight ; so that a flesher could tuck 
her under his arm ; and an alderman 
at one of your civic feasts would not 
feel alarmed were one of them served 
up entire in an ashet before him. 
Beef is reckoned extravagantly high 
if it exceed three-halfpence or two- 
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pence the pound. A whole calf may 
be purchased for eighteenpence ; and 
if the skin is re-sold it brings a shil- 
ling, leaving only sixpence as the 
price of the carcase. A ewe fit for 
the butcher will sell for four or five 
shillings, and a male lamb for about 
a third part ofthe sum. The native 
race of sheep are small sized, and 
scarcely weigh more than twenty or 
twenty-four pounds of mutton, car- 
rying a fleece of from one to one 
and a half pounds of wool. They 
have small tails; and it is rare 
to see a ewe with horns. The prac- 
tice is now getting in, where it can 
be safely adopted, of crossing the na- 
tive breeds with black and white- 
faced rams, and where the pasture is 
sound, ‘either of the crosses answer 
very well, as both mutton and wool 
are ne get in quantity. But wher- 
ever the pasture is deep and wet, 
they are invariably found not to be 
so hardy, or to thrive so well, as the 
original breed. In some parishes 
their number is very great, and they 
form a sort of common property, or 
at least, the proprietor cannot always 
distinguish his own; for as all the 
tenants in these cases exercise an un- 
limited right of pasturage on the 
hills, or “scathold,” as the tenure is 
called, except the few who drive their 
sheep into the same cruive or pound, 
no other person can possibly know 
the exact number belonging to each 
individual. My friend, the minister 
of Sandsting and Aithsting, whose 
parish, spiritually as well as pastor- 
ally, contains one of the best flocks 
in our islands, is very learned in his 
description of the character and ha- 
bits of this animal, although the 
terms which it is necessary to em- 
ploy may, perhaps, sound oddly to 
those whose knowledge of the Eng- 
lish tongue is drawn exclusively from 
Johnson's Dictionary. In his ac- 
count of his parish, he tells us, the 
sheep are of various colours, white, 
black, grey, as Shakspeare’s goblins ; 
—_ brown, or moorit, black 
and white in equal proportions, or 
shilah and piebald. Every neigh- 
bourhood has a particular pasture, 
or scathold, on which his sheep are 
fed; and every person knows his 
own by their dug-mark, that is, one 
has a hole in the ear, another a slit 
or rift, another a crook or piece cut 
out of the ear bebind or before, &c. ; 
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and it is a rule in the parish that no 
two persons are allowed to “lug- 
mark” their sheep in the same way. 
Each neighbourhood has also a cruive 
into which they drive their sheep, 
for the purpose of smearing them, 
taking off the wool, marking the 
lambs, and keeping them tame. The 
mode ‘of sheep-shearing here is 
rude and cruel, for the wool is not 
clipped off as in other places, but 
is torn from the animal's back by an 
operation called roving. For the 
most part two, and sometimes more 
persons, tear the wool from the poor 
tortured beast at one time; and 
though it may not sometimes occa- 
sion much pain, in general it is a 
troublesome and savage process. The 
customs regarding the feeding and 
ownership of this animal are curious. 
When a stray sheep is found, the 
individual who finds it takes care of 
it for a year and aday. Proclama- 
tion is then made at different churches 
in order to discover the right pro- 
prictor ; and if after that no one ap- 
pears to claim it, it is sold, one-half 
of the price being allotted to the 
person who took charge of it, the 
other half to the poor of the parish 
in which it was found. The neigh- 
bours whose sheep pasture together 
are called scat-brither ; and those 
who have a few pasturing in any 
place at a distance from their resi- 
dence, or perhaps not in the parish, 
are called out-scatholders. A lamb 
may be grazed at the rate of one 
shilling and sixpence per annum; 
and a cow or ox for eight or ten 
shillings during summer : in winter 
the sum demanded for fodder is about 
thesame. Pigs and ponies compose a 
material part of our domestic animal 
stock. Almost every family keeps one 
pig, many have two ; and several keep 
large herds of swine, which are sent 
off to the hill or common pasture in 
summer, where they contrive to 
shift for themselves, their principal 
food being earth-worms and roots of 
plants ; but occasionally they fall in 
with a more savoury morsel in the 
shape of a young lamb or a sickly 
ewe, or birds’ nests, of which they 
are as fond as a Chinese, or any other 
Oriental gourmand. The native 


breed is very small, with short, up- 
right cars, and a long cartilaginous 
nose, with which he commits sad 
havoc when he steals a raid into the 
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potato-field or the farm-yard, dig- 
ging, and ploughing, and committing 
every species of destruction. When 
he puts on his winter clothing, an 
uglier animal cannot be conceived to 
exist. Next his body is a close coat- 
ing of coarse wool, above which rises 
a profusion of long stiff bristles, 
« ike quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine,” and presenting a most formid- 
able, noli-me-tangere appearance to 
every assailant, human or canine. 
Of the bristles and wool elastic ropes 
of great strength are made for ¢ether- 
ing horses and cows. But, in spite 
of his revolting appearance, a Shet- 
land pig, when well fed, would not 
discredit the board of an epicure. 
Ilis pork is delicate, his ham deli- 
cious, and might contend for the 
premium of the old glutton monarch 
who proclaimed a reward for the dis- 
covery of a new pleasure. A con- 
siderable improvement both in ap- 
pearance and size has been made on 
the native race in consequence of the 
introduction of a better species, 
brought to our islands in some of the 
Greenland ships. <A pig, in its dif- 
ferent stages of existence, has almost 
as many distinctive names with us as 
a lion or a camel among the Arabs. 
When sucking, or in a state of in- 
fancy, he is known by the name of a 
runny or grice; one fed about the 
fire-side is a putty; one with young a 
silik ; a boar is called a gaat. The 
most prevalent distemper to which 
they are liable is the gricifer, which 
deprives them of the use of their 
hind legs, and is seldom curable. Of 
the pony little need be said. He is 
well known, for he is almost the 
only live inhabitant, except the fish- 
erman, that visits foreign parts. He 
is of every colour, white, black, 
brown, grey, dun, cream, chestnut, 
piebald, and of every size on a li- 
mited scale, between twenty-eight 
and forty-four inches. He is hardy, 
docile, and capable of shewing high 
mettle. Like the hog, he undergoes 
a marked transition in the annual 
aspect of his “outer man,” for when 
the shelty (as Dr. Hibbert remarks) 
“is in his winter or spring garb it is 
difficult to suppose that his progeni- 
tors were the same animals which 
travellers have described as prancing 
over the arid tracks of Arabia. The 
long shaggy hair with which he is 
clothed has more the appearance of 
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a polar dress, or of some arctic livery 
specially dispensed to the quadruped 
retainers of the genius of Hialtland.” 
Instead of the sleek skin and hand- 
some appearance which he displays 
with so much spirit in the summer 
months, in winter his exterior is un- 
couth, his symmetry disappears, all 
his motions are dull and languid. The 
general torpor of nature seems to 
freeze up his energies and paralyse 
his whole frame. His food is coarse 
and scanty ; but, notwithstanding the 
privations he endures, he frequently 
lives to a good old age. I have 
known them live thirty years and 
more, and even at that age able to 
travel a pretty long journey in car- 
rying feals from the hill to mix with 
manure for composts. No atten- 
tion is paid to the breed, which con- 
sequently is degenerating ; and this 
is to be regretted, for the best pro- 
portioned is always the one first sold, 
and fetches the best price. They 
might easily be improved, and were 
due care employed, I am convinced 
there would nowhere be found a 
finer race of animals. Their value 
is from twenty or thirty shillings to 
six pounds sterling; and their yearly 
export to England and Scotland 
forms a considerable traffic. At one 
time the Orkney traders were in the 
habit of coming over and bartering li- 
nen for ponies ; but this practice ceased 
when a regular packet communica- 
tion was established between Ler- 
wick and Leith. At that time, and 
until the introduction of steam-navi- 
gation connected us with the rest of 
the world, we had less intercourse 
with our neighbours the Orcadians 
than with any other part of Great 
Britain. A letter or parcel to the 
nearest of these islands had generally 
to be sent to Edinburgh, and thence 
was returned to its destination by a 
voyage across the Pentland Firth. 
Now, thanks to James Watt and the 
gallant Sovereign, tout cela est changé. 
We are, at least nine months in the 
year, within reach of civilisation, and 
fashion once a-week. 

Having said a few words about 
cows, it would be an unpardonable 
omission to pass over the dairy and 
its management, which are always 
important matters in a Shetlander's 
household economy, and have even 
been sung in poetry and regulated 
by ancient laws. ‘4 the article of 
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milk we have nothing to complain of ; 
it is good in quality and yielded in 
greater quantity than could be ex- 
pected from the size of the cow, 
which, when put on good feeding, 
will give thirteen or fourteen quarts 
per day being more than Burns's 
“dawtet twal-pint hawkie” gave in 
the rich pastures of Ayrshire. It is 
in the proper management of the 
milk that we fail; and here our want 
of cleanliness, especially in the olden 
time, not only Sunelled the inter- 
ference of the magistrate, but afforded 
a theme for the sarcastic wit of the 
traveller and the poet. In the parish 
of Sandsting the excellent and re- 
spected minister states that those 
farmers who keep four or more cows 
churn once every day insummer ; but 
the quantity of butter is not in pro- 
portion to the frequent churning, for 
the cream is never properly ga- 
thered. An old but abominable fash- 
ion prevails, greatly injurious to the 
reputations of our housewives, for 
when the operation of churning is 
advanced to a certain stage a heated 
stone is dipped into the churn, and 
by this means the labour is short- 
ened and an addition is made to the 
quantity, though not to the quality 
of the butter. Part of the curd thus 
becomes incorporated with the butter, 
which presents a white and yellow 
spotted appearance, resembling mot- 
thed soap or the grease-butter of Sir 
Robert Peel’s tariff, with which the 
House of Commons was made so 
merry by the premier during the 
great corn-law debate. It must be 
confessed that by very few is atten- 
tion paid to the dairy, so that one of 
the ancient local acts would still re- 
quire to be enforced, which ordains, 
“That no butter be rendered for 
payment of land-rent, or for sale, 
but such as is clear from hairs, and 
claud and other dirt.” It is the cus- 
tom for landlords to have part of 
their rents made payable in butter ; 
and probably this regulation, added 
to the want of proper milk-houses 
and due attention to the milk-ves- 
sels, may help to account for the sa 
eglect of cleanliness in this depart- 
ment. Very little butter is sold; and 
no wonder, seeing our peculiar style 
of manufacture is no recommenda- 
tion to the foreign market. The 
butter-milk is called Ddleddick, and 
into this is poured a quantity of boil- 
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ing water, by which means the curd 
is separated from the whey or serum. 
The former is named hirn, and eaten 
with sweet milk ; the latter is called 
bland, and used as drink instead of 
small-beer. It will keep for several 
months, when it acquires a strong 
acidity. The stigma of untidiness in 
regard to the dairy attached in former 
times to the Orcadians as well as to 
us, although our neighbours have 
now completely wiped it off (and 
why should not we ?), for their but- 
ter is the finest that can be eaten, 
and commands a high price wherever 
it is known. The case, however, was 
not always so; and I have in my 
possession a curious poem entitled 
The Character of Orkney, printed in 
1842 from a volume of miscellaneous 
verses in manuscript, preserved in 
the library of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates at Edinburgh, wherein the au- 
thor indulges his humour with more 
severity than justice I am inclined to 
think, on the slovenly habits of the 
people in their persons, as well as in 
their food. On the articles of butter 
and cheese his coarse ribald wit is not 
surpassed by that of Butler, whose 
quaint style he seems to imitate, al- 
though he wrote in 1652, when 
Cromwell was in the north of Scot- 
land. I shall give a short quotation 
slightly modifying the antiquated 
spelling :— 

“ A man may venture 


In riding bootes, and well pull'd up, to 
enter 

Their very dayries ; which being now my 
theme, 

Sitt downe and supp a whin soure milk 
and creame 

While I discourse itt. Have you ever been 

Downe in a tanner’s yard ? and have you 


seen 


Ilis lime-pits when the filthy muck and 
haire 

Of twenty hides is washt and scrapt off 
there ? 

TT) . ° e 

lis Orkney milk, in colour, thickness, 

7 Sinell, 

Every ingredient—and it eats as well. 

Take from the bottome upp an handfull 


on t, 
And that’s good Orkney butter — fie 
_.- upon’t! 
his grease (for soe they trully call it) 
pleases 


I he eye, the taste, the smelling, &c. 

They use a charme, too, with three 

rf heated stones, 

Nine Ave Maryes, and seayen ill-far'd 
groans. 
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To fetch their nasty butter upp, which 
when 

They're done the witches conjure downe 
againe 

Through their owne whems., Their 
punishment in this 

Is well proportion’d to their. wickednesse. 

Then of the aforesaid butter take and 
squeeze 

A parcell ’twixt two rotten boards—that's 
cheese. 

Judge, then, my friends, how much our 
lime-pits vary 

In smell, taste, colour, from an Orknay 
dary.” 

The edge of this rough satire was, 
doubtless, whetted by the strong na- 
tional English prejudices of the time. 
But whatever proximity to truth 
there might have been in it at the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
the description is totally inapplicable 
now, and nothing, even in Shetland, 
comes near the overcharged picture 
of loathsome filth which this morose 
critic has drawn. 

Before quitting the subject of our 
“ hearths and homesteads,” there are 
one or two other customs which 
ought not to pass unnoticed. Our 
principal articles of food are oats, 
bear (or big), and potatoes. Wheat 
has been attempted, but does not 
succeed; turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
and other esculents, are not culti- 
vated to any extent in the open 
fields, although they thrive well 
enough in the gardens. Some fami- 
lies will plant as many as three thou- 
sand cabbages, which they use as 
food both for man and beast. 

In raising the potato-crop, a dif- 
ferent mode of culture is adopted 
here from that which prevails in 
other parts of the kingdom; and, as 
we wholly escaped the mysterious 
rot of last year, probably we may 
owe this fortunate exemption to our 
peculiar manner of husbandry. 
When preparing the field for the 
seed, the manure is not laid in the 
furrow and the cut seedling stuck 
into it. It is spread on the surface 
of the ground, and delved in with 
the spade. Sometimes the potato is 
planted in the furrow thus prepared, 
and covered up; and sometimes the 
earth is first delved and the seed 
dibbled in afterwards. ‘The plan of 
spreading the manure on the surface 
instead of burying it in the drill, is 
recommended, I observe, by some of 
the thousand and one potato-doctors 
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or agricultural theorists, as they are 
called, as an antidote to prevent the 
recurrence of the disease; and cer- 
tainly the experiment is worth trying, 
and may plead our example in its 
favour. 

The oats in general use here are 
the old Scotch or grey-bearded kind, 
which is pleasant enough to the taste, 
but dark-coloured, and, from the 
very imperfect way of dressing it, 
the meal is never entirely freed from 
the chaff and dust. The way in 
which corn is here prepared for meal 
is accurately described by my re- 
verend friend last mentioned. Ever 
family has a small oblong kiln built 
in their barn, called a cinny, which 
will dry about a half barrel of oats 
ata time. This kiln, instead of an 
iron-plate floor, is furnished with 
ribs of wood; and these are covered 
with layers of oat-straw, called gloy, 
upon which the grain is laid. In an 
opening about a foot square in the 
end of the kiln, like an oven or 
boiler, a gentle fire is — up till the 
grain is sufficiently dried. It is then 
taken off the ribs, put into a straw 
basket made for the purpose, called 
a skeb, and while warm, well rubbed 
under the feet, an operation which 
is intended to separate the beard and 
dust from the grain. It is next 
winnowed betwixt two doors, or in 
the open air, if there be a slight 
current, put into another straw 
basket called a buddy, and carried to 
the mill to be ground. When brought 
home from the mill, two sieves are 
made use of, a coarse and a finer, to 
separate the seeds from the meal ; 
and it is twice sifted carefully before 
it is fit to be eaten. The larger seeds 
taken out with the coarse sieve in 
the first sifting are given to the 
cows; and the finer seeds taken out 
with the smaller sieve are reserved 
for sowens, a sort of pottage made 
from the sediment of the meal that 
rests at the bottom of the vessel in 
which the seeds are steeped or soaked 
in water. This is or was a kind of 
national food in Scotland, when 
foreign luxuries were not introduced 
in such abundance; and it is still 
prescribed to invalids, from its light- 
ness of digestion. Sometimes corn 
is dried very hard in a pot ; the meal 
prepared from this is called burstane, 
and is generally ground in the guern 
or hand-mill, a simple, primitive 
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instrument, but now rarely found 
except in Shetland and the museums 
of antiquarian societies. It consists 
of two hard flat stones, hewn into a 
circular shape, the one laid above the 
other, and perforated with a large 
hole in the centre, through which 
the grain slowly filters, and is ground 
by the rapid motion of the upper 
stone, into which a wooden peg, 
sometimes a long shaft, is fixed and 
turned by the hand. 

Our houses and cottages, it must. 
be confessed, are poor and mean, 
without the neatness and accom- 
modation to be found in the dwell- 
ings of the same class in the other 
districts of the kingdom. In ge- 
neral they are mere huts. The 
landlords shew an aversion to build- 
ing farm-steadings, or if they have 
erected them once, tenant after tenant 
must be content to occupy them as 
they are, and when they become 
ruinous, he must either repair or 
build anew for himself. 

Dr. Maculloch, when he visited 
the Western Isles, declared that he 
often could not distinguish the cot- 
tages in the remoter Hebrides from 
heaps of rubbish. He mentions that 
when conversing with one of the 
natives, he had supposed the inter- 
view took place on a dunghill, and 
was not a little surprised to learn 
that they were standing on the top 
of the house. Cottages in Shetland 
are not much in advance of those in 
the Hebrides, and have something 
of the Irish economy about them, 
contrived, like Goldsmith’s chest of 
drawers, “ a double debt to pay,” by 
harbouring the quadrupeds as well 
as the bipeds of the family. They 
are in general of a rude, comfortless 
description, being usually built of 
stone and turf, or with dry mortar. 
The rafters, joists, couples, &c. are 
nearly in their natural state, being 
chopped and moulded to fit by a 
hatchet. ‘The luxuries of slating and 
ceiling are unknown. Over the bare 
rafters is laid a covering of pones or 
divots (sods), and sometimes flaws ; 
and above these is a coating of straw, 
which is secured by ropes of the 
same material, or of heather, called 
simnins. The floor is the hardened 
earth, without carpets, boards, or 
any other artificial manufacture ; and 
if the weather be wet, which it fre- 
quently is, the access is somewhat 
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difficult, especially to those who have 
any regard for keeping their feet d 
and clean. This becomes a difficult 
matter even in the interior, from 
the moistened compounds that strew 
the floor. The dunghill occupies 
a place as near the door as possible, 
that it may be enriched by the ac- 
cumulations of every fertilising sub- 
stance; and frequently before the 
door of the mansion can be reached, 
a passage must be made through the 
hyre (cow-house), and, perhaps, other 
impediments unnecessary to specify. 
The furniture is homely, and contains 
nothing superfluous. It is generally 
so arranged as to supply the want of 
partitions, or divisions into rooms, 
the only apartments being a but and 
a ben, that is, a kitchen and par- 
lour. In the kitchen end of the 
house, in addition to the family, there 
are generally assembled the house- 
hold dogs and cats, a calf, a patty 
swine, and, perhaps, some Salicbenas 
caddy lambs ; the term being applied 
to winter lambs fed in the house, or 
to those which have lost their dams, 
and are reared on cow's milk. Glass 
windows are nearly as rare with us 
as they must have been with the 
Jews in the. wilderness. When an 
opening has been left for a window, 
it is sometimes filled up with a blad- 
der or untanned lamb-skin, stretched 
on a frame, an invention rather su- 
perior to the Irish plan of substitut- 
ing rags and old hats. The cottages 
have scarcely yet got into the fashion 
of wearing danas, or even the 
humbler imitations called uns. In- 
stead of these, the frugal inmates 
have from two to six holes in the 
roof, to admit light and allow the 
smoke to escape; and for the better 
promoting the latter evacuation, a 
piece of feal or divot, or two pieces of 
board joined at right angles, called 
a shyle, is placed on the weather side 
of the hole, and performs the office 
ofacan or an old wife on your'city 
chimneys. No doubt the skyle has 
the disadvantage of being immov- 
able, and to shift or open and shut it 
might appear a task of some difficulty. 
But here necessity, it may be in- 
dolence, sharpens invention ; for in- 
stead of mounting on the roof every 
time the wind changes, some have 
a long pole reaching down inside, by 
which this operation is performed ; 
and the order for having this done is, 
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“ Skyle the lum.” These descriptions 
might be further extended, but I 
prefer giving a few more lines from 
the curious old poem already quoted, 
which I greatly fear are, in this 
respect, more applicable to us than 
to our Orcadian neighbours :— 


“Wee have but little iron bheere, or 
none, 

But they can make a lock and key of 
bone 

Will serve to keepe the flesh i’ th’ ambry, 
till 

It creeps out or informs us by the smell. 

*T is eatable then, when neither ratt nor 
mouse, 

Nor dog nor cat will touch ’t, it serves 
the house. 

The proverbes say no carrion kills a crow, 

That heaven sends meat, the devill cookes 
— "tis so. 

Would you behold a true representation 

Of the world’s method ere it had creation ? 

Looke, then, into an Orknay ambry, see 

How all the elements confounded bee 

In that rude chaos ; here a mess of cream 

That’s spilt with casting shoes in’t, 
makes a streame 

Of fair meanders, winding in and out, 

Bearing before itt every dirty clout 

The nurse has throwne there. Are they 
not to blame 

That say wee never have got clouted 
cream ? 

There, att another end, runs a whole sea 

Of kaile, and in’t a stocking cast away. 

Here broken eggs (it is no matter whether 

Rotten or sound, or both) have glued to- 
gether 

The bread and candles, and have made o’ 
the sudden, 

By falling in amongst the meal, a pud- 
ding ; 

And in the deluge it would make one 
swound 

To see how many creatures there lie 
drown'd :— 

As fleas and lice, and ratts and mice, and 
worms, 

Of all sorts, colours, ages, sexes, formes. 

Then in another corner you shall see, 

If you are quarter'd in the house with 
mee, 

A cog of sowings laid along, half gott 

Out o’ the ambry into the nearest pott 

To meete the milke that’s running to- 
wards itt 

From a crookt bowle, wherein the good- 
wife spit 

Butt yesterday ; and into that there drops 

A bannock, whilst the wean greetes for 
the sopps. 

Their handes are ladles, and the tongs 
take out 

The flesh, and serve to stir the brotl: 
about. 
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Those hands, that were not washt since 
that they spread 

Muck, when the barley-field was ma- 
nured ; 

Butt the tongs from the pott return again 

Into the ash-heaps, but indifferent clean. 

My spruce, clean landlady, the other 
day 

Did call her maydens dirty sluts, they 
say, 

Because they were a putting in the 
creame 

To th’ churne, before the dog had lickt 
the same. 

Butt here’s enough of this, you may con- 
clude 

With me, the people here are somewhat 
rude,” 


As regards Orkney this picture of 
accumulated abominations is a libel, 
nor is its severity to be justified by 
any thing to be found among the 
lowest of our population. Forty 
years ago there certainly was greater 
want of tidiness and comfort than at 
present. Dr. Patrick Niell, an emi- 
nent naturalist, who visited the islands 
in 1804, says,— 


“The greater part of the Shetland 
tenants appeared to me to be sunk into 
a state of the most abject poverty and 
misery. I found them even without 
bread — without any kind of food, in 
short, but fish and cabbage; living in 
many cases under the same roof with 
their cattle, and scarcely in cleaner apart- 
ments ; their little agricultural concerns 
entirely neglected, owing to the men 
being obliged to be absent during the 
summer at the ling and tusk fishing.” 


The latter part of this representa- 
tion is still true. Fishing and farm- 
ing continue to be joint occupations, 
to the great detriment of the latter ; 
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but in other respects, improvement 
has taken place, chiefly though the 
liberal and enterprising spirit of some 
of our principal landowners. Farm- 
cottages are being built on a better 
plan, and a spirit of emulation is 
beginning to be excited. Among 
the landed proprietors who have 
given encouragement to this spirit, 
are Sir Arthur Nicolson, Bart. ; 
Messrs. Mouat, of Garth; Hay, of 
Lexfirth ; Scott, of Melby ; Edmond- 
ston, of Buness ; Bruce, of Simlister, 
whose mansion- house in Whalsey, 
built of granite, cost 20,000/. ; Gif- 
ford, of Busta; Ogilvy, of Quarff; 
Bruce, of Bunavoe, and various 
others, whose fame may not have 
reached your great metropolis, but 
who are well known here for their 
public spirit and their hospitality. 
We have had improvers, too, in a 
smaller way, who have cultivated 
Scots barley and reared green peas. 
An old soldier, Mr. Jerome Johnson, 
who had been with General Aber- 
cromby in Egypt, and at Gibraltar 
and Minorca, on returning home at 
the close of the war, set himself to 
carry into effect the knowledge he 
had acquired in foreign parts. Com- 
mencing with the hail-yard, he gra- 
dually converted it into a neat, small 
garden, bearing shrubs, flowers, cur- 
rants, onions, carrots, tobacco, &c. ; 
and, as he owned a few acres of land, 
he became a zealous agriculturist, 
and had the honour of being the first 
that introduced the culture of the field 
turnip into Fetlar. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the patriotism 
of our landlords has yet a wide sphere 
of action for its agricultural enter- 
prise. 












































































































































































We regret extremely that the valu- 
able authorities on which we were 
enabled to sketch the campaigns al- 
ready published in this series of 
papers, fail us entirely for the early 
period of the campaign of 1805. 
The circumstances which caused the 
catastrophe of Ulm are still, to a great 
extent, hid in the darkness; writers 
have only had French rhapsodies 
and a few very prosaic and uninter- 
esting German works to guide them ; 
and as the latter are as feeble and 
destitute of force and authority as 
the former are inflated, exaggerated, 
and extravagant, nothing like a clear 
case can yet be extracted from them. 
We must therefore pass briefly over 
the first part of the campaign, inter- 
esting as it would be to trace the ex- 
act detail of events which caused a 
powerful army to be utterly de- 
stroyed without striking a single 
blow for victory and honour. 

The battle of Marengo had con- 
firmed Napoleon’s absolutism in 
France, and the peace of Lune- 
ville and the treaty of Amiens fol- 
lowing soon afterwards, placed him 
in the highest and most enviable 
position ever filled by an individual. 
The temple of Janus was closed, and 
the nations of Europe, exhausted by 
years of sanguinary warfare, wished 
only for continued repose. None, 
indeed, were in condition to desire a 
contest with France, naturally the 
mightiest of the Continental states, 
and now augmented by Savoy, Bel- 
gium, and the left bank of the Rhine: 
the vast and valuable conquest of 
the revolution. Ruling such an em- 
pire at such a time, it was in the 
Consul’s power to become the greatest 
of mortals; but little of mind and 
mean of character, he saw not the 
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noble path which lay open before 
him, and no sooner found himself on 
the pinnacle of power, than, inflated 
by vanity, he immediately com- 
menced that course of violence, ra- 
pacity, and aggression, which led to 
a deeper fall than any recorded on 
the previous page of history. 

In profound peace, Piedmont was 
annexed to France, Switzerland in- 
vaded, and military possession re- 
tained of Holland; and extending 
his power at every step, Napoleon 
caused himself to be elected presi- 
dent of the Italian, and mediator of 
the Swiss republics. Such gigantic 
strides towards universal dominion 
had never been known since the 
days of ancient Rome, and were 
rapidly destroying every vestige of 
the balance of power—of that ba- 
lance which prevents any one mem- 
ber of the general community of 
European states from exercising ab- 
solute control over the others, and 
for which so many sacrifices had 
been made. The English govern- 
ment remonstrated against these acts 
of unexampled aggression, and re- 
fused to surrender Malta till satisfac- 
tion should be obtained. ‘The Con- 
sul replied by threats and taunts, 
and, irritated by the attacks of the 
English press, resorted to vulgar 
railing, and demanded the suppres- 
sion of its freedom.* French offi- 
cers called upon the British com- 
manders at Alexandria and Malta, 
demanding the evacuation of these 
posts, Napoleon believing that the 
time had come when the nations of 
Europe were to bend asimplicitly to 
the mandates of the French ambas- 
sadors as the trembling kings of 
Asia once bent before the heralds 
that announced the mandates of the 





* It is worthy of remark that the absolute consul of France actually sent an agent, 
one Fiéyé, to England, to negotiate a treaty of peace, of alliance, perhaps, with the 
English press; and it is to be regretted that the details of the curious mission have 


not transpired, 
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Roman people. But in nothing was 
the captive of St. Helena destined to 
act “ the Roman’s part.” 

War with England was the first 
consequence of these overbearing ag- 
gressions ; and as the Consul had no 
means of assailing his insular foes, 
he turned his arms against the feeble 
and defenceless more within his 
reach. In the north, the neutrality 
of Germany was violated, and Hano- 
ver occupied ; in the south a French 
army took possession of Naples: 
both countries, strangers to the war 
between France and England, were 
heavily taxed. 

Nor did the march of violence 
cease here. The neutrality of Ger- 
many was again violated by the 
seizure of the Duke of Enghien, and 
whenever it suited the convenience 
of the French, who also levied con- 
tributions on the Hanse towns and 
the Duchy of Mecklenburg. In Italy, 
Parma, Placentia, Lucca, and Piom- 
bino, were added to the grand em- 

ire, the crown of which Napoleon 
1ad now placed upon hishead. Genoa 
and its dependencies soon followed, 
and by causing himself to be crowned 
king of Italy, the French emperor 
assumed, in fact, the absolute so- 
vereignty of the peninsula. The 
balance of power was thus completely 
destroyed, and it was only by force 
of arms and a combination of the in- 
dependent states of Europe that it 
could be restored, and security 
against continued aggression firmly 
established. 

To effect this purpose a treaty of 
alliance was entered into by England, 
Sweden, Russia, and Austria. ‘There 
was still, indeed, a strong party at 
Vienna inclined for peace; and the 
Archduke Charles, who was at the 
head of it, actually resigned the pre- 
sidency of the war-department in 
consequence of the prevalence of ad- 
verse sentiments. It is probable, 
nevertheless, that this opposition was 
rather to the time for entering on the 
contest than to the war itself, for we 
now know, contrary to former asser- 
tions, that the Austrian army was 
in a very inefficient state, the cavalry 
deplorably so, and the finances in 
the worst possible condition. The 
English subsidies were no doubt ex- 
p= to remedy part of the evil; 

ut no sums furnished by a foreign 
country can ever cover eyen a mo- 
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derate portion of the expense ren- 
dered necessary for carrying on a 
war against a power like France. 
And it shews the falsehood and folly 
of which the French writers are 
guilty—and Bignon among the rest 
—when they tell us that foreign 
states were lured into the war, not 
by the ambition of France, but by 
the gold of England, and that mon- 
archs sold the blood of their subjects 
for foreign pay, instead of shedding 
it in defence of national honour and 
independence. 

If the Austrian armies were feeble, 
those of France were in the highest 
state of efficiency ever attained by 
Continental troops. For nearly two 
years they had been assembled in 
camps along the coast of the Chan- 
nel, constantly kept together, and 
trained and exercised under the most 
distinguished of their officers. Proud 
of former victories, tired of their in- 
active life, and anxious for change, 
spoil, war, and excitement, they were 
better prepared for deeds of daring 
than any host that ever left the soil 
of France. At this time, also, their 
departure would bring relief to the 
national treasury, for Napoleon's 
boasted finances were at their lowest 
ebb, and the bonds of the bank of 
France had fallen to ten per cent of 
their actual value. The oppression 
of foreign states was to remedy this 
evil, and the moment the troops 
passed the frontier their support was 
to be defrayed at the expense of 
strangers. Nothing could come 
more conveniently for Napoleon 
than this new war, as foreign con- 
tributions filled his exchequer, and 
the’ march into Germany freed him 
from the pledge of invading England, 
an enterprise the prospect of which 
had so long been held out to France 
and Europe. 

Two Russian armies of 50,000 
men each, and commanded in chief 
by General Kutusoff, were in full 
march to join the Austrians, who, 
on their part, took the field with 
three armies, amounting in all to 
about 170,000 men. Of these the 
Grand Army in Germany counted 
80,000 men, and was nominally un- 
der the orders of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand, but commanded in reality 
by General Mack, an officer whose 
melancholy fate has rendered his 
very name a term of reproach. Mack 
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had raised himself from the rank of 
a private horseman by distinguished 
bravery and by talents as a staff- 
officer, and understood mdst per- 
fectly every thing connected with de- 
tail, drill, and organisation of troops, 
but was well known to be totally 
destitute of the qualities requisite for 
command. He had, shortly before 
the commencement of hostilities, been 
placed at the head of the war-de- 
partment; and Gentz and Miller, 
then in correspondence, speak with 
great satisfaction of his appointment 
to a situation in which he was calcu- 
lated to render important services ; 
and both foretell, with a too pro- 
phetic spirit, the certain ruin of the 
cause, should evil fortune give him 
the command of armies. Never was 
a prophecy so truly fulfilled, and 
never was a clearer proof furnished 
to shew the facility with which men 
of real talents can estimate charac- 
ter and the fitness of individuals for 
the duties of professions to which 
they do not themselves belong. 

Sixty thousand men formed the 
army of Italy, and were placed under 
the orders of the Archduke Charles, 
who not being very popular with 
the RuSsians, in consequence of the 
battle of Zurich and his difference 
with Savaroff, was thus removed to 
a secondary position: 30,000 men, 
led by the Archduke John, were 
destined to act in the Tyrol. An 
army composed of Russians and 
Swedes, amounting to 30,000 men, 
were to assemble in Pomerania, and 
advance through Mecklenburg into 
Hanover, where it was to be joined 
by 25,000 British troops, destined 
to land on the banks of the Weser, 
while an Anglo-Russian army was, 
at the same tine, to effect a descent 
on the <oazt of Naples and operate 
in Italy. 

This was, no doubt, an admirable 
plan on paper, and one on which 
cabinet and ministerial strategists 
greatly prided themselves. Three 
hundred thousand men were to be 
hurled against France: from north, 
east, and south, mighty armies were 
to rush on to battle, and avenge, by 
their strength and justness of com- 
bination, so many years of defeat, 
resulting from ratlonens and want 
of concert. The hopes of the allied 
sovereigns were high, but they 
rested on a slender foundation ; no- 
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thing had been done to improve 
the training or condition of troops 
so often vanquished, nothing to 
restore the mvrale of the officers 
and soldiers shaken by ten disastrous 
campaigns; and as to the skilful 
combinations so loudly vaunted, it 
entirely escaped the strategists, that 
their forces were broken into differ- 
ent bodies, separated from each other 
by the whole breadth of Europe, and 
could hardly, when the difficulty of 
combining the operations of armies 
acting in the same province, or even 
battle-field, is considered, be expected 
to strike in together, unless by mere 
miracle. And so, indeed, the result 
proved, for the powers who put this 
vast force in motion fought their 
main battle with less than 80,000 
men. 

Austria had invited Bavaria to 
join the alliance, and the Elector had 
actually consented to do so, and 
only requested that his declaration 
might be delayed till the return of 
his son, who was travelling in France. 
The messenger who carried this 
written promise to Vienna could 
hardly have crossed the frontier, 
before the faithless sovereign left 
Miinich, and set out for Wiirzburg, 
where all his troops were ordered to 
follow him, and, as now appears, 
according to arrangements already 
entered into with France. This un- 
princely breach of word, the deser- 
tion in the hour of bitter need from 
the cause of honour and of true 
German feeling and patriotism, casts 
a dark stain on the reputation of the 
Bavarian ruler, and has only es- 
caped deep and deserved reproba- 
tion by having been perpetrated at 
a period of general dereliction from 
all the principles of action which men 
had hitherto looked upon as great, 
just, and noble. 

But the sword is drawn, and on 
the 8th September the Austrians 
cross the Inn and occupy Bavaria, 
and advance as far as the Iller, be- 
hind which General Mack takes up 
his position, his right wing resting 
on Ulm, the left on Memmingen, 
and his light troops extending as far 
as Stockash, on the Lake of Con- 
stance, thus throwing open his right 
flank to the very roads by which the 
French were advancing. 

Before the 20th of August, Na- 
poleon, then at Boulogne, had al- 
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ready dictated to Count Daru the plan 
of his German campaign. The minis- 
ter himself was to work out the de- 
tails and prepare the necessary in- 
structions ; not a single office clerk 
was to be employed on the duty. 
As this was at least eighteen days 
before the Austrians crossed the Inn, 
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it is not easy to see how the Em- 
peror could already have formed the 
“ great conceptions,” as historians tell 
us, of turning their right flank, while 
they were still more than a hundred 
miles distant from the scene of future 
disaster: for Daru assures us, that 
the original plan did not undergo the 
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slightest alteration! Wad they re- 
mained behind the Inn, as was first 
intended, and where they were when 
Napoleon’s plan was drawn up and 
projected, his march would have 
placed him and his army exactly in 
their front; and this was, no doubt, 
so meant; but by advancing to the 
Iller, by crossing the French proposed 
line of march, they left that line in 
their rear, caused themselves to be 
turned by an enemy who came to 
seek a front battle; and enabled a 
vaunting adversary to boast of great 
and skilful strategical plans, which, 
as dates and distances prove, had 
never for one moment entered into 
contemplation. 

Early in September, all the French 
troops stationed from Brest to the 
banks of the Elbe had been put in 
motion. Five corps, under Murat, 
Lannes, Ney, Soult, and Marmont, 
crossed the Rhine at different points 
between Strasburg and Mayenne, 
while Bernadotte, with the army of 
Hanover, reached Wiirzburg, where 
he joined the Bavarians. The army 
counted nearly 190,000 men, and at 
the head ofsuch vast forces, Napoleon 
heeded the laws of nations as little 
as his princely ally had before heeded 


the laws ofhonour. The sovereigns 
of Baden and Wiirtemburg were not 
only obliged to give a free passage 
to the French armies Areal yrs. 
territories, they were forced to join 
their troops with those of France, 
under pain of having their domin- 
ions treated as conquered countries. 
In the north the Elector of Hesse 
was forced to throw open the very 
gates of his capital, to facilitate the 
advance of Marshal Bernadotte, who, 
at the head of his combined corps of 
French and Bavarians, immediately 
afterwards infringed, without even 
the courtesies of a request, the terri- 
tory of Anspach, belonging to Prus- 
sia, an act of arrogance which ex- 
cited the indignation of the whole 
country, and, as we shall see, threat- 
ened the most serious consequences. 

On the 25th of September, the 
first French columns passed the 
Rhine, and the whole army, extend- 
ing in a vast semicircle from Stras- 
burg, by Mayence and Wiirzburg, 
to Bamberg, a distance of nearly 
300 miles, advanced towards the 
central points of Nérdlingen and 
Donawerth. 

General Mack, seeing the storm 
gathering in the north, drew in some 
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of the corps of his left wing towards 
Ulm, but took no other measures 
for checking the progress of the 
enemy, who, from various points of 
the vast semicircle they covered, 
were gradually drawing together in 
rear of his right flank. 

On the 6th of October, the French 
seized Donawerth, which was de- 
fended only by a single regiment, 
and the capture of which hardly cost 
the victor a loss of sixty men. Thus 
masters of the passage of the Danube, 
division after division was poured 
across the stream; troops were sent 
forward to occupy Augsburg and 
Miinich, while the main army, as- 
cending the right bank of the river, 
took the position of Ulm, where 
Mack still stood motionless, com- 
pletely in reverse. On the 8th, 
a corps of twelve Austrian battalions 
and four squadrons were encountered 
at Watingen, and defeated, by Murat, 
with a loss of 4000 men; on the 
following day another division was 
beaten at Giinzburg by Marshal 
Ney; here 2000 men were lost. 
On the 11th, General Dupont, the 
same who was afterwards taken at 
Baylen, repulsed, as he says, with 
his single division of 6000 men, 
a body of 24,000 Austrians, who at- 
tempted to sally from Ulm on the 
left bank ofthe river. Disaster fol- 
lowed disaster in rapid succession. 
On the 13th, Memmingen, with a 
garrison of 5000 men, surrendered 
to Marshal Soult, after a single day's 
resistance. ‘The victor next advanced 
to Biberach, and thus cut off all 
communication between Ulm and 
Switzerland. General Werneck, se- 
parated with his corps from the main 
body of the Austrians, was forced to 
lay down his arms. On the 14th, 
Marshal Ney carried the bridge of 
Elehingen, and, after a sharp com- 
bat, established himself on the left 
bank of the river. Post after post 
was taken, detachment after detach- 
ment defeated, while Mack still re- 
mained motionless hehind the walls 
of Ulm. 

In no army are the just princi- 
ples of subordination better under- 
stood and more perfectly acted upon 
than in the Austrian; but on this 
occasion the incomprehensible be- 
haviour of the commander-in-chief, 
who would neither fall upon the 
separate French corps that adyanced 
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against him from so many different 
points, nor yet attempt to break 
through the iron circle which had 
been allowed to gather around him, 
gave rise to loud and open dissatisfac- 
tion. Prince Schwartzenberg, who 
afterwards acted so important a part 
in the events which we shall have 
to relate, was at the head of this 
military opposition. Remonstrance 
was vain; at a council of war Gene- 
ral Mack produced an order from 
the emperor by which absolute 
authority was conferred upon him. 
The Archduke Ferdinand, indignant 
at the fate certain to await the army 
of which he found himself but the 
nominal commander, left the fortress 
during the night, at the head of 
twelve squadrons of cavalry, deter- 
mined to cut his way through the 
enemy or to perish in the attempt. 

The gallant prince broke the bar- 
rier of surrounding foes; fifteen 
squadrons of Werneck’s corps, who 
had refused to submit on the sur- 
render of the general, joined him in 
his progress, and he bore down all 
confronting opposition. Murat and 
Kellerman, with the best of their 
cavalry, followed fast and close upon 
the retiring Austrians, and charged 
the flanks as well as the rear of their 
column; still the daring band of 
horsemen moved onward in gallant 
course. Their front had to be cleared; 
on right, on left, blows had to be 
dealt against constantly augmenting 
numbers; but their courage was 
high, and equal to the task. On 
every occasion Schwartzenberg set 
them a noble example, and, after 
a trying and toilsome march, the 
prince reached Egra in Bohemia 
with a reduced, but still unbroken 
and unvanquished band. ‘Ten squad- 
rons belonging to Jellachich’s corps 
performed a still longer, more daring, 
and equally successful march, all 
proving how much courage and re- 
solution can achieve even in-the 
most perilous situations. 

Before daybreak, on the 15th Oc- 
tober, the French attacked the hill 
of St. Michael, which commands the 
town of Ulm, and on which the 
Austrians had erected a few ill-con- 
structed and half-finished redoubts. 
The works were as badly defended 
as constructed, and were carried at 
the first onset and with hardly 
any loss to the assailants. In pos- 
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session of these heights, Napoleon 
summoned the town; but Mack 
refused to listen to the proposal, 
and issued the following order, 
containing as many “ brave words” 
as Pistol himself ever uttered: 
“ The commander-in-chief,” said this 
strange document, “holds generals 
and officers responsible, on their 
honour and duty, never to mention 
the word surrender; for the ad- 
vanced troops of two mighty armies, 
the one Austrian, the other Russian, 
are within a few days’ march of Ulm, 
ready to relieve us. We have 3000 
horses that will serve us for food, 
and I will be the first to eat horse- 
flesh.” 

On the following morning some 
batteries of field-artillery, for the 
French had no heavy ordnance with 
them, opened upon the town, and, at 
the end of two hours’ firing, all ap- 
petite for horse-flesh had already 
vanished, and Prince Lichtenstein 
was sent out to treat with the emperor ! 
After some delay, it was agreed that 
the garrison were to surrender on 
the 26th, if not relieved by midnight 
on the 25th; but General Mack, 
having on the 19th had an interview 


with Napoleon, was persuaded to 
ive up the place on the very next 
ay, and that without obtaining by 
this sacrifice any better terms for 
the troops, who were still to be 


prisoners of war. At a moment 
when the fate of centuries might 
depend upon minutes, six days were 
thus gratuitously cast away for no 
object but to hasten on the hour of 
shame. Though advised to put an 
end to himself, Mack lived to perfect 
the act of dishonour, and, at the time 
fixed, marched out at the head of 
23,800 men, who, after passing Na- 

leon with bands playing and co- 
ours flying, laid down their arms 
and surrendered prisoners of war. 
Sixty pieces of artillery and forty 
stand of colours were delivered up 
tothe victors. The emperor spoke in 
friendly terms, as well he might, to 
the Austrian officers, who by the 
articles of the treaty were allowed 
to return home. “This is the mo- 
ment,” he said, “for the emperor, 
your master, to think of making 
—_ The idea that all empires 
ave a term mustalarm him; I want 
nothing on the Continent, I only 
want ships, colonies, and commerce.” 
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These memorable words were uttered 
on the 20th of October, and on the 
2ist, on the very next day, Fortune, 
as if to shew how weak was the con- 
queror, even in the midst of his 
triumphs, whelmed all these as- 
piring hopes and wishes beneath the 
waves of ‘Trafalgar. 

The reader need not be told that 
we could fill entire volumes with 
the praise lavished on the great mi- 
litary skill displayed by Napoleon 
on this occasion; but unless we sup- 
pose that a direct and straightfor- 
ward advance upon an enemy, by 
the nearest and best-beaten road, be 
in itself a proof of great skill, which 
it certainly may be, we cannot find 
the slightest evidence that any par- 
ticular generalship was displayed 
here. Ve are told, indeed, that 
Mack was deceived by Napoleon 
himself into the false measures which 
he adopted —that he was led to be- 
lieve the French would advance 
against him through the defiles of 
the Black Forest, would make a long 
—a circuitous route, to advance 
through a different country, instead 
of advancing by a short road through 
an easy and open one. If Mack did 
believe these things, there could be 
no great honour in defeating him. 

We are further told that the 
march of the French columns was 
so rapid and skilfully calculated, 
that the Austrian commander could 
not change his position in time to 
meet them. Those who know how 
slowly the unwieldy masses of a 
large army must necessarily advance, 
will know what to think of this 
boasted rapidity. Any messenger, 
even on foot, marching through the 
friendly countries of Germany, could 
soon, with the greatest ease, have 
left the best of these columns far 
behind. Besides, had the Austrians 
no emissaries even on the right bank 
of the Rhine, and what became of 
the patroles of an army that counted 
thousands of light cavalry in its 
ranks? The great strategical skill 
displayed in calculating the march 
of the different columns from the 
shores of the Channel to the banks of 
the Danube, has of course furnished 
another theme for declamation ; but 
when all care for the supply of the 
troops is set aside, when they are 
left to eat their way through as best 
they may, and when the enemy re- 
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mains perfectly passive, it is then as 
easy to trace out the march of ar- 
mies on @ map as to trace out an 
ordinary postchaise journey. Nor 
was the skill displayed very remark- 
able, even with these advantages; 
for the columns of Marshals Ney 
and Lannes crossed each other, and 
much confusion took place, and the 
latter, as well as Murat, remained in 
the Vis-Thal, exposed, without sup- 
port, to the attacks of the whole 
Austrian army, had any forward 
movement been made against them. 
Dupont was assailed by vastly su- 
perior forces, and only escaped utter 
destruction by the bravery of his 
own troops and the timid and va- 
cillating conduct of the imperial com- 
mander. 

It seems that Mack was about 
to avail himself of the unconnect- 
ed position of the French troops, 
and was actually engaged with Du- 
pont, preparatory to striking a de- 
cisive blow at the detached and un- 
supported corps, when Baron Stein- 
heer, a nobleman holding a high 
official situation, brought tidings 
that the English had landed at Bou- 
logne, and that Prussia had declared 
war against France. The Austrian 
commander, believing from other 
communications he had received, that 
the information was really correct, 
arrested the movement in progress, 
certain that victory would then be 
his without further loss or danger. 
Whether General Mack possessed 
the energy requisite for carrying the 
first intended project into effect is 
a question which need not be dis- 
cussed here, as we only mention the 
ee plan to shew that the 

‘rench arrangements were not so 
perfect as those who judge only 
from results would have us believe. 

That the Austrian army was cut 
off by Napoleon's march is perfectly 
true, but so was the French army 
also; and had Mack, instead of 
remaining planet-struck in Ulm, 
wheeled to the right-about, and 
taken post at Wiirzburg, he would 
have thrown himself in the rear of 
Napoleon, imitated the vaunted ma- 
neuvre, and left the chances of battle 
exactly where they were before. A 
strategical movement is only de- 
serving of praise where it augments 
the fair prospects of victory, or 
heightens, without a proportionate 
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risk, the results likely to be gained 
by success; as already stated, the 
doubling of the stakes alone is no 
proof whatever of skill. That Na- 
poleon himself only contemplated a 
battle is certain from the proclama- 
tion issued to his soldiers, for he tells 
them, that they are to “encounter 
the troops who deprived them of 
the conquest of England, and pre- 
vented them from avenging in Lon- 
don six centuries of insult.” The 
compliment paid to the “Great na- 
tion” in so long submitting to in- 
sult is not indeed a very brilliant 
one. 

Of itself, the surrender of Mack 
cannot of course settle the question 
in favour of his adversary, for ge- 
nerals may surrender at the mere 
shadows of danger, and we shall un- 
fortunately have to record instances 
of commanders sending out patroles 
to seck for enemies before whom to 
lay down their arms and prostrate 
their honour. It will be for the 
reader to decide whether the cata- 
strophe of Ulm was produced by the 
genius of Napoleon or the inability 
of his adversary. If we look upon 
the surrender, without fighting, of a 
whole army, as suflicient proof of 
the feeblencss and incapacity of its 
leader, then we have, for that point 
at least, ample evidence before us; 
but the proof of the genius displayed 
by the conquering party is not so 
easily obtained, and unless we con- 
sider mere success, and that constant 
risking of all for all, which after- 
wards led to so many disasters, as 
proofs of genius or great military 
skill, we shall be totally unable to 
find them in the countless pane- 
gyrics written to celebrate the victory 
of Ulm. 

It was long the fashion to assert 
and believe that Mack had been 
bribed and that French gold, and not 
arms, had effected his overthrow. 
The accusation is totally destitute 
of foundation. Having been cash- 
iered by the sentence of a court- 
martial, the unfortunate general was 
reduced to great penury, and only 
supported his latter days on a small 
yension allowed him by the Emperor 
ae His fate was altogether a 
very singular one. He was of hum- 
ble birth and had risen from the 
rank of a private trooper to the 
command of an army, though it was 
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then a thing almost unheard of in 
the Austrian service for a private to 
rise even to the rank of a sub-lieute- 
nant. He had been distinguished 
for personal bravery and for high 
talents, and he yet ended by being 
thought destitute alike of courage 
and ability! His reputation stood 
at one time so high that he was 
offered the command not only of the 
Neapolitan army, which he accepted, 
but of the Portuguese army also. 
This last offer was made at the re- 
commendation of England, as he was 
an especial favourite with the Duke 
of York and the government of the 
period. He had served with the 
duke in Flanders and negotiated 
some treaty with the ministry in 
London. He died in 1828 at the 
age of seventy-six. 

The great advantage gained by 
the French had cost them only a 
loss of 2000 men in killed and 
wounded ; 60,000 prisoners, of whom 
twenty-eight were generals and 
2000 officers of inferior grades had 
fallen into their hands, and they had 
captured upwards of 100 pieces of 
artillery and sixty stand of colours. 
The trophies were sent to France, 
and the people, rendered wild with 
joy by so rich a harvest of victory, 
“ forgot,” as one of their writers says, 
“all their former fanaticism of li- 
berty in the new fanaticism of mili- 
tary glory.” 

The first barricr of opposition 
thus overthrown, the storm of war 
rolled rapidly on towards the centre 
of the Austrian dominions. The 
van of the Russian army, aided by 
some Austrian divisions, amounting 
in all to about 45,000 men, had al- 
ready, by forced marches, reached 
the right bank of the Inn on their 
advance towards Ulm ; hearing what 
had happened, they immediately fell 
back, fiercely pursued by the exult- 
ing victor, who was unable, however, 
to impede their retreat or to make 
any impression upon them. 

On the 7th November Napoleon 
reached Lintz, and here gave audi- 
ence to Count Giulai, despatched by 
the Emperor of Austria to propose 
an armistice and negotiation for peace. 
The conqueror demanded the imme- 
diate surrender of the Tyrol and the 
Venetian States, and the ambassador 
having no power to accede to such 
terms, this first attempt at pacification 
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led to nothing. In a proclamation 
issued a few days afterwards the 
Emperor of Austria made known 
what the demand had been, and de- 
clared that he would “rely on the 
love of his people and the aid of his 
magnanimous allies the Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia ;” for the 
latter, justly irritated by the flagrant 
violation of the neutrality of his do- 
minions, had, in fact, joined the 
league and had already, on the 3d 
of November, signed a treaty with 
Austria and Russia. Every hour 
now became of additional value to 
the French, and every step in ad- 
vance was attended with increased 
danger. 

But, nothing daunted, Napoleon 
still pressed forward, and here For- 
tune crowned his bold resolve. We 
shall see, however, that the fickle 
goddess was not always to be de- 
vended upon, and that, deprived of 
rer aid, the once mighty victor was 
as powerless as those over whom he 
now triumphed in his pride. 

Sharp actions, in which both par- 
ties claimed the victory, were fought 
at Lampach, Amstetten, and Diern- 
stein, between the leading divisions 
of the French and the rear-guard of 
the allies ; and on the 13th Napoleon 
entered Vienna, the proud capital of 
the Hapsburgs, and which had not 
seen a hostile banner within sight of 
its walls since the haughty Othmans, 
more justly haughty in their time 
than Grecees in his, had come to 
fatten the surrounding soil with the 
bones of the bravest of their war- 
riors. ‘The first business of the 
victor was to seize all military stores 
in the arsenals and impose a contri- 
bution of a hundred millions of 
francs on the conquered provinces. 
The state of his boasted finances ren- 
dered this necessary at a moment 
when the obligations of the bank of 
France had fallen to ten per cent of 
their real value. 

The bridge over the Danube, 
which was ready to be destroyed as 
soon as the last of the Austrian 
troops should have withdrawn, was, 
by the strange fatality which at- 
tended all the events of this cam- 
paign, allowed to fall into the hands 
of the French. Murat deceived 
Prince Auersberg, who was intrusted 
with its destruction, by pretending 
that an armistice had been concluded, 
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and that negotiations for peace were 
already in progress. Marshal Lannes 
and General Rapp avouched the 
truth of the statement, and an old 
superannuated A ustrian general, who, 
in full uniform, had followed the 
party, lent a sort of confirmation to 
the statement. While the conver- 
sation was in progress, a body of 
French infantry rushed forward in 
double-quick time, and though the 
Austrians sprung to their guns, they 
were, partly by threats, partly by 
persuasion, prevented from firing 
them. One gunner only lifted a 
match, and Lannes had the resolu- 
tion and presence of mind to strike 
it out of his hand before the priming 
lighted. The loss of the bridge of 
Vienna was a severe blow to the 
allies, who were not yet assembled, 
and totally unprepared for battle. 
That this stratagem, if so it can be 
called, was boldly executed is cer- 
tain; but then how feeble must have 
been the enemies against whom such 
devices could succeed ! 

The allies fell back rapidly and 
concentrated their troops as they re- 
tired exactly in proportion as the 
French forces were extended by their 
continued advance. Marshal Ney 
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was despatched into the Tyrol, whence 
the Archduke John was obliged to 
retire ; Davoust and Marmont were 
sent into Hungary, and the divisions 
of Wrede and Hillaire directed to- 
wards Iglau in Bohemia to watch 
the Archduke Ferdinand, who had 
assembled about 20,000 men, com- 
osed of new levies and wrecks of 
ack’s army. 

In Italy some severe fighting had 
taken place. Marshal Massena had 
attacked the Archduke’s army at 
Caldiero on the 28th October; the 
action was renewed, without decisive 
results, on the 29th, and only ended 
on the 30th with the complete re- 
pulse of the French. The Arch- 
duke, already informed of the re- 
verses sustained in Germany, deter- 
mined to fall back and aid in the 
defence of the hereditary states. He 
kept Massena in check, effected his 
junction with the Archduke John, 
and hurried forward to the banks of 
the Danube, where the real fate of 
the contest was to be decided. He 
came only, as we shall see, to aug- 
ment the deep regret which the 
hasty adoption of ill-judged mea- 
sures had already occasioned. 


CuaptTer X. 
Battle of Austerlitz, and Termination of the War. 


At sea; also, great events had 
taken place: the battle of Trafalgar 
had been fought, and the tricolor had 
ceased to wave upon the ocean. Na- 
poleon was at Vienna when tidings 
of these reverses reached him; and 
as it was impossible to conceal the 
disasters and silence the voice of 
fame, every effort was made to efface 
in the fields of Germany the dark 
blot the French arms had sustained 
in naval warfare. 

Murat and Lasnes had followed 
the retiring Russians into Moravia; 
at Hollabrun and Guntersdorff sharp 
actions were fought ; and the allies, 
anxious only to gain time, here de- 
ceived Murat by a pretended armis- 
tice, even as he had deceived Prince 
Auersberg at Vienna. French 
writers, and Bignon in _ particular, 
overlooking altogether the false as- 
sertion by which their countrymen 
had gained possession of the bridge 
over the Danube, are loud in their 
denunciations of what they term the 


treachery practised upon them on 
this occasion. 

On the 18th November the second 
Russian army, under Count Bux- 
hoden, joined General Kutusoff at 
Wishau, and was soon followed b 
10,000 men of the Russian guards 
commanded by the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine. Another corps of similar 
strength, under the orders of Gene- 
ral Essen, also arrived, and was sta- 
tioned at Kremser on the March, 
where it took no share in the sub- 
sequent operations. On the 20th 
Napoleon reached Briin, a fortress of 
some strength which the allies had 
abandoned, by what Biilow terms 
“an act of gigantic cowardice.” The 
armies were thus almost in presence. 

The allies, now commanded in 
chief by the Russian general Kutu- 
soff, amounted to 83,000 men, not 
including General Essen’s corps ; and 
it was the opinion of many officers at 
head-quarters that they should im- 
mediately resume the offensive, as 
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the French were weakened by their 
rapid advance and by the many 
troops they had detached. The en- 
tire corps of Ney, Marmont, Berna- 
dotte, and Davoust, were absent at 
this time. This counsel, whether 
good or bad, was overruled; and as 
the troops had been greatly ex- 
hausted by their long marches, it was 
resolved to give them some rest. 
They, therefore, took up a strong 
and almost unassailable position in 
front of Olmiitz, where the French 
could certainly not attack them, but 
whence a more formidable enemy 
was soon to dislodge them. 

Events had followed each other so 
rapidly during this short campaign, 
that no proper arrangements had 
been made for supplying the armies 
with provisions, so that want, fol- 
lowed by great irregularities, was 
experienced before the troops had 
been three days in their new posi- 
tion. The inability to remedy this 
evil in time is put forward by those 
who defend the conduct of the allies 
for rushing into a battle when delay, 
without the risk of a single blow, 
was alone certain to turn the scale 
in their favour. On one side the 
Archduke Charles was marching on 


Vienna with the unbroken army of 


Italy; on the other, the Prussians 
had engaged to cross the frontier on 
the 15th of December. A Russian 
and Swedish army had already en- 
tered Hanover, an English division 
had landed at Stadt, another, under 
Lord Cathcart, was immediately ex- 
ted, and an Anglo-Russian army 
rad arrived at Naples. <A fearful 
web was closing round Napoleon; 
nothing but a decisive victory seemed 
capable of saving him, and his ad- 
versaries hastened to offer him battle 
with all the fair chances of combat 
in his favour. Never had fortune 
done so much for one individual. At 
Ulm his enemies surrendered with- 
out fighting when great success was 
within their reach; in Moravia they 
rush into battle with almost certain 
defeat before them, at the very time 
when perfect inaction would have 
ensured victory. 
Some courtesies, or attempts at a 
reconciliation, took place before the 
arties came to blows. When the 
“mperor Alexander joined the army, 
Napoleon sent Savary to compliment 
him ; and historians assert that the 
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messenger found the Russian staff 
full of presumptuous hopes, confident 
of success, and easily, therefore, led 
into some act of rashness—a hint on 
which French writers assert that Na- 
poleon acted with much skill, support- 
ing their statements by puerilities not 
even deserving to be repeated. ‘To 
return the compliment paid him, the 
Czar sent Prince Dolgoruskie on a 
similar visit to the French emperor. 
Count Haugovitz also arrived with 
the Prussian ultimatum, but as the 
armies were already in presence, the 
minister thought he was acting a 
good diplomatic part in allowing the 
battle to be fought, and then trim- 
ming his sail according to circum- 
stances—a fatal and ignoble line of 
conduct, for which his unhappy 
country had soon to pay a terrible 
penalty. 

After some days lost in waiting for 
a supply of provisions, the allied 
army broke up from the position of 
Olmiitz on the 27th November, 
and advanced by slow and cautious 
marches towards the enemy, of whose 
strength and position, though in a 
friendly country, they knew very 
little. The French outposts having 
been pressed back, the allies, on the 
Ist December, took up their ground 
on a range of hills in advance of 
Austerlitz, where they might easily 
have arrived three days sooner,— 
that is, before the corps of Davoust 
and Bernadotte had joined Napoleon. 
The French army amounted to 
72,000 men, and was thus numeri- 
cally inferior to the allied one; in 
every other respect it was vastly su- 
perior. The troops were all of one 
nation, many were old soldiers, and 
the whole army had been long to- 
gether; they were commanded by 
experienced officers, and placed the 
most unbounded reliance on them- 
selves and their leaders. 

The reverse of this was the case 
on the opposite side. The Austrian 
troops in the allied army, amount- 
ing to about 20,000 men, were new 
levies, the reserve battalions of the 
regiments lost at Ulm, and who had 
heard only of the defeats sustained by 
their countrymen. The Russians, 
though bold and resolute soldiers, were 
unacquainted with European warfare, 
unless the few who might, perhaps, 
have served in Italy under Suvaroff. 
They were no doubt commanded by 
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their own officers, but the chief of 
the staff was an Austrian, and the 
whole of the head-quarter staff was 
composed of Austrian officers, who 
served under a Russian commander- 
in-chief, totally unknown to his new 
allies—ample causes for jealousies 
and want of confidence. 

As if every stage of this unfortu- 
nate campaign were to be distin- 
guished by misfortune, General 
Smith, the quartermaster-general of 
the army, and an officer of great 
skill, courage, and firmness, was 
killed in the action of Krems. He 
was succeeded by General Weyrotter, 
a brave and able man, but greatly 
inferior to his predecessor, and want- 
ing that calmness and composure so 
necessary in his situation, for it ap- 
pears that, at this period of the war 
at least, the quartermaster-general in 
the Austrian and allied armies was al- 
ways the projector of the movements, 
which the generals commanding seem 
only to have approved of and carried 
into effect; and here we see some of 
the consequences of so strange a 
system. It was at eight o’clock in 
the evening of the 1st December that 
General Weyrotter dictated to two 
staff-officers the disposition for the 
next day's battle, at the very time 
when the adjoining room was already 
filled with officers and orderlies wait- 
ing for their instructions. Between 
nine and ten o’clock he carried the 
plan to General Kutusoff, the com- 
mander-in-chief, who, before he even 
read it, observed “that it would be 
better to defer the battle, as they 
were but indifferently informed of 
the strength and position of the 
enemy, had received no late intelli- 
gence of the Archduke Charles's 
movements, were uncertain as to the 
ground on which the French stood, 
though it seemed to offer consider- 
able difficulties.” 

General Weyrotter met these ap- 
parently very judicious objections 
by stating that the emperors thought 
a battle necessary; adding, that he 
was perfectly well acquainted with 
the ground, some manceuvres having 
been executed there the year before 
under his own direction. On going 
over the disposition itself, Kutusoff 
expressed a wish that a more com- 
pact order of battle and less compli- 
cated operation might be adopted, 
as the strength of the Russian troops 
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lay more in their fighting than ma- 
neuvring. “They did not mind,” 
he said, “being turned or taken in 
flank, as this often happened to them 
when contending against the Turks, 
but it might be dangerous to attempt 
complicated operations with them, as 
they had not yet acquired the facil- 
ity of moving possessed by the sol- 
diers of many other armies.” Wis- 
dom spoke in vain, for time was fly- 
ing, all were waiting for orders; and 
the disposition had to be translated 
into Russian. This occasioned fur- 
ther delay, so that many of the 
generals only received their orders 
at seven o'clock in the morning, 
others not till nine, when the action 
had already commenced, while most 
of the commanders of brigades and 
divisions never received theirs at all. 
Prince Bagration augured ill of the 
result the moment he read his in- 
structions. “I do not like these 
separate attacks,” he said to the Aus- 
trian staff-officer who brought them; 
“ and if we fight in this unconnected 
manner, I fear that we shall be de- 
feated.” We have given these details 
not merely to shew how affairs on 
which the fate of nations may depend 
are sometimes managed, but also to 
expose the mass of fables advanced by 
so many historians in the face of the 
works of Stutterheim and Schénhals, 
the exccllence and authenticity of 
which can never be questioned. 

The 2d of December was the an- 
niversary of Napoleon’s coronation, 
and the “sun of Austerlitz,” which 
so long figured in his history, al- 
ready shone brightly in the morning 
sky, while the lower ground was still 
covered with a dense wintry mist, 
that cleared and closed again on 
different parts of the field as the day 
advanced. ‘The French army were 
collected in ready masses between the 
village of Tellnitz, where their ex- 
treme right was posted, to the heights 
of Dwarashna, a little to the north 
of the road leading from Briinn to 
Olmiitz; they had fortified this post 
and armed it with twenty pieces of 
artillery. Another strong battery 
was stationed on some clevated 
ground behind the village of Ko- 
belnitz. Their right wing was co- 
vered by the villages of Tellnitz, 
Sokolnitz, and Kobelnitz, and by 
the Rizeckerback, or rivulet, whic 
from north to south traversed the 
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whole plain as well as the hamlets 
mentioned. The reserve also stood 
behind the rivulet on the heights of 
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Schlappanitz, but the centre and left 
wing were in its front. The extent 
of position from Tellnitz to the 
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Dwarushna or Santon, as the French 
termed the point, was about three 
mniles. 

Of the allied army, the left wing, 
composed of three columns of 10,000 
men each, were intended to carry 
the villages of Tellnitz and Sokol- 
nitz, to form on the plain beyond 
the rivulet, wheel to the right, and 
fall upon the centre and left of the 
enemy. Prince Bagration, with the 
right wing, was to advance along 
the Briinn road and attack their left 
wing, and Prince John of Lichten- 
stein, with sixty squadrons of ca- 
valry, was to connect this movement 
with the advance of the fourth or 
centre column from the heights of 
Pratzen. The Russian guard, under 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, formed 
the reserve, and was ordered to move 
upon Blasewitz. By this arrange- 
ment the right centre of the allies 
was composed exclusively of cavalry, 
and the whole army had only a re- 
serve of 9000 men, which, as the 
movement to the right was a di- 
verging one, soon found itself in 
front line, so that on the first turn 
of fortune a host, counting 80,000 
men present in the field, had not a 
single battalion in reserve. 

At seven o'clock in the morning, 
General Kienmeyer, commanding 
the advanced guard of the first co- 
lumn, opened the battle, by attack- 
ing the village of Tellnitz, strong 
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by position, as well as by the style 
ot building, usual in the country. 
The French resisted bravely, and, 
though driven from some surround- 
ing heights, held the main post; the 
mist thickened, and Kienmeyer, see- 
ing nothing of the supporting column, 
delayed the onset. At the expiration 
of an hour they arrived, when the 
attack was renewed, and the village 
carried after a severe struggle. ‘The 
troops having passed the defile, 
formed, according to order, on the 
opposite plain, and waited there, as 
the dispesition prescribed, till the 
second and third columns should 
force Sokolnitz, and arrive on the 
same alignment. But these troops 
started still later than the first co- 
lumn, and, finding the village bravely 
defended, opened a fire of artillery 
upon it, which the French answered 
fiercely from their heavy battery on 
the opposite bank of the rivulet. 
The mist hung heavily in the low 
ground, and the smoke of a hundred 
guns and thousands of muskets, un- 
able to rise in the thick and frosty 
air, fell back upon the combatants, 
and augmented the darkness and con- 
fusion of the scene: death flew pro- 
miscuously from band to band, and 
struck almost at random. The time 
for the forward movement was lost, 
but the troops, disregarding what was 
now passing on their right, rushed 
at last into the ruined village. The 
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mist was thick and heavy in the 
ravine, and the columns, in passing 
the defile, crossed each other and got 
into utter and inextricable disorder, 
and only reached the opposite bank 
to be overthrown with loss and shame 
by a comparative small number of 
foes. 

In the centre more decisive events 
were in progress. The fourth co- 
lumn of the allies had delayed its 
march to give the third, which had 
bivouacked in its front, time to take 
ground to the left. No sooner had 
its advanced guard reached the high 
ground near Pratzen, than General 
Kutusoff, who accompanied the 
column, discovered a large body of 
the enemy moving slowly and 
steadily towards the village; an- 
other and another followed; the 
foe, not waiting for the onset, was 
advancing, and an attack had now to 
be met instead of being made: it 
was an hour of peril, and quick re- 
solve was necessary. The heights of 
Pratzen had at once become the key- 
stone of the allied position ; they were 
commanding, and formed the point 
of union between the right and left 
wing of the army: the fate of the 
day depended on their possession. 
A battalion was instantly thrown 
into the village, and the advanced 
guard was ordered to occupy the 
heights ; the rear brigade of the third 
column was recalled, the main body 
of the fourth hurried on, and four 
regiments of cavalry called in to aid. 
The French, however, carried the 
village ; the troops pushed on, the 
heights made little resistance, and 
the enemy ascended the hill in firm 
and compact order. But they were 
not to remain in undisputed pos- 
session of the prize; brave efforts 
were made to retake it by the Aus- 
trian and Russian brigades as they 
came successively into action. The 
combat was long and stern; both 
parties repeatedly lost and gained 
ground. On this point the French 
were greatly superior, and their 
numbers were augmenting fast; the 
allies had no aid to look for, all 
their disposable troops had been 
drawn into action, and the battle 
raged fiercely along the whole line, 
and it became evident that a prompt 
home-charge of bayonets could alone 
drive the foe from the long-disputed 
hill, The order was given, the 
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troops levelled their arms, the Rus- 
sians raised their war-cry, and all 
rushed on with loud shouts towards 
the enemy. But here the influence 
of modern tactics was quickly made 
apparent; the soldiers no sooner came 
within telling reach of the French 
fire, than they halted to return it, 
never dreaming that rickety, zig- 
zag bayonets were to be used in 
close combat. ‘The wild fire of mus- 
ketry was continued, the French, by 
superior numbers and discipline, con- 
stantly gaining ground, till, after a 
two hours’ severe struggle, the broken 
battalions of the allies were forced to 
leave the fatal hill. Protected by 
the cavalry, they fell back unpursued 
towards Austerlitz. 

On the right fortune was not more 
favourable. The Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine, on reaching the heights of 

3lasowitz, found himself in front of 
Bernadotte’s corps, which was ad- 
vancing towards the same point. 
The parties met on open ground, on 
which all arms could act, and here, 
too, the battle was sternly contested. 
Grape and canister swept the plain 
with unresisted fury. Infantry met 
infantry in line, and hostile thou- 
sands brought the whole power of 
musketry fire to bear upon each 
other, while on both sides the cavalry 
struck bravely in for victory. A 
corps of Russian lancers charged and 
threw the light horsemen of General 
Kellermann, but carried away by the 
ardour of success, they became ex- 
posed to the fire of infantry masses, 
and attacked in their turn by Murat’s 
cuirassiers, were completely routed. 
The cavalry of the French guard 
broke and trampled under hoof the 
left battalions of the Grand-Duke 
Constantine’s division; the fugitives 
were taken up by the cavalry of the 
Russian guard, who again drove 
back the assailants, and, in following 
up their success, charged and dis- 
persed the fourth French infantry, 
taking their eagle, the only trophy 
that crowned the Russian efforts in 
this sanguinary field. Bravely as 
the French were met on this point, 
they were successful nevertheless; for 
the Russian guard gave way, but 
retired unpursued to the heights in 
front of Austerlitz. Prince John of 
Lichtenstein’s cavalry protected the 
movement, kept the French com- 
pletely in check, and made several 
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brilliant and successful charges, 
though none of a nature capable of 
changing the fate of the day: the 
most important was executed against 
General Schinner’s brigade of in- 
fantry, which was entirely dispersed. 

On the extreme right, Bagration 
had fared no better than the rest of 
his countrymen. He had advanced 
by Hollubitz and Kruh towards the 
heights of Dwarashna, but, attacked 
by Marshal Lannes, he was, after 
long holding the ground near Pasa- 
ritz, obliged to fall back to the 
heights of Raushnitz, at the same time 
that the Grand-Duke Constantine 
withdrew from Blasowitz. The cen- 
tre and right wing of the allies were 
thus defeated ; the troops had fought 
bravely though unsuccessfully, and 
had effected at least an orderly re- 
treat; but on the left, shame and 
disaster were at their height. 

It has been shewn that the first 
column of the allies had captured 
Tellnitz, and formed on the plain 
beyond the rivulet ; and that the 
heads of the second and third columns 
had forced their way through Sokol- 
nitz, and also reached the right bank 
of the streamlet, though in utter 
confusion. The ground was here 
defended only by the French divi- 
sions of Friant and Le Grand, sup- 
ported by a brigade of cavalry ; but 
they were prompt and resolute, gave 
the Russians no time to reform their 
order, attacked them in front, while 
a division of Soult’s corps, which had 
passed beyond the rivulet, fell upon 
their right flank. The Russians, 
unable to make a counter-movement, 
were soon, from front to rear of the 
column, in such utter confusion that 
their chief, General Przybyschewsky, 
of unpronounceable name, surrender- 
ed himself prisoner with 6000 men. 
The second column, mixed up with 
the fragments of the third, attempted 
to fall back upon Augetz, and in 
doing so threw itself upon the first 
column, the only corps that still re- 
tained its formation. 

When the Emperor Alexander, 
who was with the fourth column, 
saw the unfavourable turn the com- 
bat was taking on the heights of 
Pratzen, he despatched an order to 
Count Buxhoden, commanding the 
left wing, directing him to send the 
first column to the aid of the fourth. 
These troops no sooner began their 
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march for this purpose, than the 
French resumed the offensive, retook 
the village of Tellnitz, and harassed 
the rear of their retiring adversaries. 
Marshal Soult’s division had already 
extended themselves from the heights 
of Pratzen to those of St. Anthony, 
but were not yet in force or in firm 


position ; and it seemed possible that 


a bold attack executed by the whole 
of thecollected division might have re- 
gained the hills and re-established the 
communication between the left and 
the centre. But instead of wheeling 
to the left and making this onset while 
the fragments of the second and third 
columns formed behind the first, the 
whole mass, broken and unbroken, 
poured along the low ground towards 
the village of Augetz, trusting thus 
to regain the rest of the army before 
renewing the combat. The French 
were gathering strength on the 
heights, and rushing down from the 
hills where stands the Chapel St. 
Anthony, from whence the Russians 
had descended in the morning, they 
attacked and carried the village, 
taking about 4000 more prisoners. 
Count Buxhoden, with a few of the 
leading battalions, passed through 
and reached the main army; the 
remnants of the three columns were 
placed on the very brink of ruin. 
Before them, the hills, covered with 
victorious foes and bristling with 
cannon ; behind, the lakes of Satschan 
and Moenitz, with only a narrow 
causeway between, on which not more 
than four men could pass abreast, 
and even these liable to be turned by 
the enemy from Augetz: never were 
troops in a more perilous situation. 
But here, at least, there was cour- 
age and presence of mind on the side 
of the allies, and some want of energy 
on the part of the French, though 
Napoleon himself brought the artil- 
lery of the Imperial Guard to the 
spot. Giving way before the iron 
hail that poured upon them from the 
heights, the confused and broken 
mass of Austrian and Russian in- 
fantry rolled back towards the lakes ; 
the soldiers attempted to pass upon 
the ice, but it ae beneath them, 
and some were drowned,—a circum- 
stance that gave rise to the idle tale 
published in the bulletin, describing 
whole divisions as having found a 
watery grave. The Austrian cavalry 
alone preserved their order: one regi- 
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ment passed the defile and formed in 
front of the outlet of Augetz, so as to 
prevent the French from turning it ; 
the other regiments, aided by a sin- 
gle remaining brigade of artillery, 
interposed between the mass of help- 
less infantry and the French horse- 
men who strove to break in upon 
them; and though exposed during 
this trying service to the plunging 
fire of the French artillery, the 
bravely maintained their ground till 
the perilous retreat was completely 
effected. It was owing to the courage 
and energy of General Stutterheim 
that the remnants of the left wing 
were thus preserved; reduced to 
10,000 men, to one-third of their origi- 
nal number, they joined the rest of 
the army in the position of Hodijetz, 
and with their passage of the defile 
ended what the French soldiers long 
termed “ the battle of the three em- 
perors.” ‘The cavalry under Prince 
John of Lichtenstein continued to 
occupy the position in front of Aus- 
terlitz. From three o'clock in the 
afternoon both armies remained tran- 
guilly within half cannon-shot of 
each other, and separated only by a 
narrow valley. After nightfall the 
allies began their retreat towards 
Goring, unpursued by the enemy. 

The disaster of Austerlitz, the most 
fatal ever before experienced by a 
modern army, cost the allies 30,000 
men in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers; eighty pieces of artillery were 
left on the field, and forty stand of 
colours fell into the hands of the 
conquerors: the vanquished were 
not merely defeated, they were com- 
pletely routed, and rendered for the 
moment totally unfit for further 
operations. ‘ The sun of Auster- 
litz” had shone upon a scene of ruin 
which the annals of ages could not 
equal; but “events were on the 
gale” destined to reduce even this 
giant combat to an action of second- 
ary importance. 

The loss of the French, if we be- 
lieve their official bulletins, did not 
exceed 2500 men; but as the battle 
was severely contested along the 
whole line, from the heights of 
Pratzen to those of Dwarashna, they 
must evidently have suffered a great 
deal more, and it is known that, soon 
after the armistice, the hospitals of 
Briinn contained no less than 14,000 
sick and wounded French soldiers. 
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When we consider that the army 
had marched from the camp of Bou- 
logne into the heart of Moravia, and 
been there engaged in military ope- 
rations during the depth of winter, 
we can easily understand that the 
number of sick must have been con- 
siderable; but making every allow- 
ance for them, the state of the hos- 
pitals still shews how little reliance is 
to be placed on Napoleon’s official 
reports. 

General Stutterheim tells us that 
the Austrian soldiers fought during 
this ill-fated day with a degree of 
gallantry which amply acquitted 
them from all charge of having occa- 
sioned the disaster of the campaign : 
the Russians, he says, also fought 
with great bravery at the commence- 
ment of the action, but slackened in 
their efforts and energy as the difli- 
culties of the contest augmented : 
the French, he allows, displayed the 
most admirable soldiership from first 
to last. And it is, in fact, to this 
superior soldiership and to nothing 
else that the whole of this splendid 
victory must be ascribed; for it is 
due as little to any want of skill dis- 
played by the allies, as to the great 
skill supposed to have been evinced 
by Napoleon. ‘The attempt to turn 
the right of the French was in itself 
deserving of no great praise or blame. 
If executed with promptness and 
energy it might, iliea the French 
advanced to Pratzen, have led to the 
most brilliant results, because it 
would have taken in reverse the 
troops engaged with the right and 
centre of the allies; had the latter 
held their ground long enough to 
admit of the movement being duly 
executed. The French reserve would, 
no doubt, have interposed; but 12,000 
or 15,000 men—twenty battalions— 
could not have arrested the mass of 
30,000 opponents, well provided with 
cavalry and artillery, unless we 
ascribe to the French soldiers so great 
a superiority over their adversaries 
as to render totally needless all fur- 
ther proofs of our present proposi- 
tion. 

The sudden advance of the centre 
and left of the French army has been 
described as a movement that evinced 
the highest military genius, and de- 
cided the fate of the day. But here, 
as on all occasions on which we find 
excess of praise so lavishly bestowed 
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on the skill of the French emperor, 
the proofs in support of the declara- 
tions are totally wanting ; for if we 
are to receive mere results as evidence 
of genius, we shall soon come to 
times when those results tell exactly 
the other way. The advance of the 
French rather endangered than se- 
cured the victory, for the line of the 
rivulet was extremely strong, and by 
crossing it they placed themselves on 
equal ground with their adversaries, 
and offered their right flank to the 
left wing of the allies then moving 
upon Solkonitz, had the latter been 
able to make a corresponding move- 
ment. As General Kutusoff told the 
quartermaster-general, the Russian 
troops were not quick at maneuvring, 
and here they not only neglected to 
fall upon the flank of the advancing 
French, but seem to have offered 
little resistance when assailed them- 
selves. Against other enemies, an 
attack on the right flank ofa column 
moving by its left led to a very dif- 
ferent result. At the battle of Tou- 
louse, Marshal Beresford’s division, 
moving in column, left in front, was 
attacked by the division of General 
Taupin, and the French, recollecting 
Austerlitz, perhaps, thought that the 
onset was of itself'to prove decisive of 
the fate of the day ; but the British 
wheeled simply to the right, received 
and defeated the assailants, pursued 
them up the hill, and gained the 
victory. Though the battle-ground 
on which these actions were fought 
was very different, the principle was 
exactly the same ; and had the Rus- 
sians been able to form up and meet 
the French front to front, the boasted 
advance of the latter would have been 
to their profit, whatever the ulti- 
mate result might have proved, for 
they would still have fought with 
more chances of success on level 
ground, than after forcing their wa 
through the ravine and defile of Sol- 
konitz. It may, perhaps, be said that 
Napoleon knew his adversaries and 
acted accordingly : any thing may be 
said ; but what proof have we that he 
knew them here, when we shall find 
that he knew them not at a later 
period and after greater experience ? 
The allied army had experienced 
so much difficulty in finding pro- 
visions on their advance, that it was 
resolved to relinquish the road to 
Olmiitz, and retire by Goding into 
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Hungary. They consequently left 
the position of Hodjegist after mid- 
night, and reached Czeitch early in 
the morning; and on the following 
day the main body crossed the March 
at Géding, and arrived at Iolitch in 
a very weak and reduced state, and 
with few men in the ranks. A mere 
look at the map, and a comparison of 
distances, will shew how little foun- 
dation there is for Napoleon's as- 
sertion, that their retreat was already 
cut off,—unless we suppose, indeed, 
that the French could march much 
faster by deep and miry cross-roads 
than the allies—already many hours 
in advance of them—could do by a 
direct highroad. Count Bagration 
having been withdrawn from Raus- 
nitz in the evening after the battle, 
necessarily left the Olmiitz road open 
to the French, who, sending some 
light cavalry to scour it, captured a 
great quantity of baggage, which had 
followed the allies in their advance. 
On the morning of the 3d of De- 
cember, Prince John of Lichtenstein 
—a brave soldier in the field, but 
from first to last the advocate of 
France in the Austrian council— 
already arrived at Napoleon's head- 
quarters, with a message from the 
Emperor of Austria, proposing an 
armistice, as well as an interview, 
preparatory to a negotiation for 
peace. The gratified victor gladly 
acceded to the overture. The armis- 
tice was to commence on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, and the interview to 
take place immediately afterwards. 
The two emperors met in the open 
air at a mill near the village of 
Niskowitch, and Napoleon, if we be- 
lieve his assertion, told the Austrian, 
in conducting him to the fire, “1 
receive you in the only palace I have 
inhabited these two months.” The 
other, in reply, said, “ You have 
turned your residence to such good 
account that you ought to be satis- 
fied with it.” If Napoleon made 
this speech, he forgot the palace of 
Schénbriin and the noblest palaces 
of which southern Germany can 
boast, which had been his habitations 
since he crossed the Rhine. The 
commander of an army need rarely 
bivouac, and his duty rather calls 
upon him to avoid needless personal 
hardship, as the mental hardships 
he has to undergo are amply sufficient 
for him. The speech was, no doubt, 
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devised afterwards for effect, and re- 
peated for the same purpose by his 
credulous biographers. At the in- 
terview, Napoleon makes the Empe- 
ror Francis say of the English, “They 
are a nation of merchants who would 
set the Continent on fire to secure for 
themselves the commerce of the 
world.” Bignon himself has evi- 
dently some misgivings on the sub- 
ject of these words, and asks why they 
should not have been uttered. The 
reason seems a plain one; the Empe- 
ror Francis was a gentleman in the 
best acceptation of the word, at no 
time likely to make a vulgar speech, 
and least of all to assert of his late 
allies what he knew to be a falsehood. 
The pretended speech bears, besides, 
the full impress of the Napoleon 
manufactory. 

The interview of the two empe- 
rors lasted a considerable time, and 
at its termination, Generals Savary 
and Stutterheim were sent to ac- 
quaint the Emperor of Russia with 
the arrangeirent, and were ordered, 
in the event of obtaining his accession 
to the armistice, to arrest all further 
movements of the troops, particu- 
larly of Davoust’s corps, which was 
moving in the direction of Géding, 
where General Meerfeld’s Austrian 
division was stationed. The two 
generals found the Czar at the castle 
of Hollitz in the night between the 
4th and 5th, and obtained his ready 
assent to the armistice. The time 
and | of this interview shew the 
falsehood of Napoleon’s statement, 
when he says that the Emperor 
Alexander asked General Savary 
whether he could retire in safety, 
and was told by the French general 
that he could do so, on pledging his 
word to retire immediately with his 
army into Russia. General Stutter- 
heim, a man of high honour and 
veracity, does not say a single word 
of such a conyersation haying taken 
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place; besides which, the emperor 
and his army had already crossed 
the March on the morning of the 
4th, had all Hungary open to them, 
and were already far in advance of 
the French. From Hollitz the mili- 
tary emissaries went in search of 
Davoust, who was only at Josephs- 
dorp, a march from Géding, w lem 
he could only arrive on the 5th, 
after fighting General Meerfeld, who 
occupied the strong pass of Liidschutz. 
It is a painful task for a writer thus 
to dedicate page after page to the 
exposure of gross and glaring false- 
hoods, insulting to ordinary judg- 
ments, and which the world, in de- 
ference to some new-fangled doctrines 
of liberality, deem themselves bound 
to receive with the most implicit 
faith and without the slightest ex- 
amination. 

On the very day on which the 
armistice of Austerlitz was signed, 
the Archduke Ferdinand defeated 
the Bavarians under General Wrede 
at Iglau in Bohemia, and was already 
on the French line of communication 
on one side, while the Archduke 
Charles, having defeated and dis- 
tanced Massena, was rapidly advanc- 
ing on the other with an unbroken 
army of 85,000 men, eager to avenge 
the disasters which had befallen their 
country. At Géding and Kremsir 
were 15,000 men under Essen and 
Meerfeld, who had taken no share in 
the battle; but, by this hasty sub- 
mission, all the advantages that 
might have been derived from time 
and the resources of a great empire, 
and the dangerous position in which 
Napoleon had placed himself, were 
wholly sacrificed ; and the baseness 
of Prussian diplomacy soon com- 
pleted the full measure of calamity, 
which the inability of Austrian and 
Russian commanders had brought 
upon Germany. 
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ON BEGGARS. 


“ Beggars all, beggars all, Sir John.” 


Tus planet of ours, which is a beg- 
gar of light from the sun and moon, 
is peopled with beggars of love from 
one another. “ Give, give, give!” is 
still the cry, from the wealthiest who 
cannot count their worth, to the 
“puling petitioner of Iallowmass,” 
who is equally unable to do so, for 
he has no worth to count. 


** All the world’s a poor-house, 


And all the men and women merely - 


i ” 
beggars, 
from the sovereign who 


** Craves fit disposition for himself, 
Due reference of place and exhibition, 
Witb such accommodation and besort 
As levels with his breeding,” 


to the condemned culprit, who, in 
precisely the same words (having 
first taken his exception to capital 
punishment), may beg for the more 
convenient arrangements of trans- 
portation. 

Beggars are of three kinds: those 
who beg for themselves only, those 
who beg for themselves and others, 
and those who beg for others alone. 

Beggars for themselves only are 
cither stationary, locomotive, or epi- 
stolary. The most obtrusive of 
stationary beggars are those suppli- 
cating impertinences on the walls— 
those mural disfigurements of the 
bill-sticker, which “he who runs 
may read,” and many of which he 
who regards may rue. Ere now 
walls have really spoken, as all may 
remember who were wont to tra- 
verse old Fleet Market some years 
back, when a voice used to accost 
them with, “Pray remember the 
sad debtors!” ‘That voice is si- 

enced now, though the debtor still 
lives in the memory of his grateful 
creditors, and is daily becoming a 
more interesting claimant on the 
sympathies of those who have lost 
nothing by him. The particular 
locality to which we have referred 
is also associated with another beg- 
gar of the stationary class. We al- 
lude to the celebrated holder of that 
lucrative “ crossing” which connects 
the extremities of Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Hill, the sweeping argument 


of whose broom rendered the way 
clear to the apprehensions of the 
most delicate shoe-leather, and, by a 
peculiar process of alchemy, con- 
verted the soil, which was obnoxious 
to the foot-passenger, into gold-dust, 
most productive to himself. With 
his hat in one hand and his broom 
in the other, he aptly proclaimed his 
“ suit and service,” his submission to 
the “voluntary principle,” and his 
determination to deserve its pro- 
duce. At all events, he manifested 
his worthiness as a philanthropic la- 
bourer “in the way of common 
tread,” and his right, after having 
brushed through the jostling day, to 
retire to the 


‘** Broom grove, whose shadow the dis- 
missed sweeper loves,” 


there to change his hat for a jug, his 
besom for a pipe, and certain of his 
coppers for brown ale and a savoury 
supper. The crossing-sweeper is the 
best of beggars, for he is of all the 
least a swindler. There can be no 
deception in the cleanliness of his 
crossing or the wear and tear of his 
broom. He only begs you to ap- 
preciate the value of dry feet, and is 
therein but an honourable rival of 
the apothecary, who may be called 
in to cure the cold which he pre- 
vents. There is something touching 
in seeing him often absorbed in the 
self-imposed duties of his calling— 
if, indeed, that can be called a call- 
ing which is more distinguished by a 
ready will than slavish obedience. 
Iie who does the work of a slave 
without a slave’s compulsion is the 
worthiest (because the most practi- 
cal) advocate of the slave’s eman- 
cipation. We say, then, there is 
something touching in the devo- 
tional, untiring, and confiding per- 
severance with which he follows up 
his adopted labour, sweeping away 
right and left, and backwards and 
forwards, while “ herds” of “ fat and 
greasy citizens sweep on” in their 
selfish pursuits as heedless of his in- 
dustry as he of their neglect. Dan- 
dyism, with its patent shining boot, 


and Beauty, with her thin-soled 
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sandal shoe, bid him, wnrewarded, 
get out of the way which he has, as 
it were, carpeted for their comfort. 
Hob-nailed Rusticity, independent of 
any care for picking its way, only 
stamps from its feet the dirt it has 
collected from other quarters; and 
the equipage of Fashion rattles over 
it, contemptuously flinging the off- 
cast mud into the eyes of the sweeper, 
who is only left to recover his sight 
and sweep away again. 

Contrasted with him is the still 
more stationary beggar, who is as 
fixed by the road-side as a milestone. 
He is of two kinds—the loquacious 
and the silent. The loquacious, more 
especially if he be blind, ceases not 
from morn till night, from day to 
day, to cry down one’s rising pity 
with most monotonous unpersuasive- 
ness. There be of these who have 
often preserved to our pockets the 
penny which we have really wanted 
to get rid of ; fellows who cannot see 
even with their mental vision, and 
who therefore cannot apprehend the 
repulsiveness of their complainings 
in the ears, at least, of the romantic 
pitiful, who are ever most touched 
by the “silent sorrows.” The vent- 
ing of loud and continuous plaints, 
like murky smoke issuing from a 
chimney, only shews the working of 
an artificial woe-manufactory, whose 
gloomy wares are produced by the 
habitual movements of mechanical 
utterance: whereas your silent beg- 
gar, like a chimney smokeless, in- 
dicates the desolate hearth and 
“the keen grate unconscious of a 
fire.” The one only suffocates the 
nicer sense of compassion, while the 
other, flattering the imagination by 
the respect which allows its inde- 
pendent exercise, leaves us to throw 
in a pennyworth of the sympathy 
which may or may not have been 
rightly excited. The knowing beg- 
gar will, therefore, not be “ taxed for 
speech.” As “silence is the perfectest 
herald of joy,” so is it of grief. Si- 
lence, as Shakspeare says, is “ gra- 
cious.” “ My gracious Silence, hail !” 
“With silence (beggars) be thou 
politic.” “Your silence and your 
patience speak to the people and they 
pity thee.” 

ut there is a variety of this class 
of beggar, which, though not loqua- 
cious, is not literally silent, since he 
shews his accomplished penmanship 
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upon the pavement in chalks black, 
white, red, and blue, telling us in 
flourishes which make writing-mas- 
ters despair how stones may be made 
to speak,— 


** The ocean I’ve cross’d, 
My limb I have lost.” 


Not unfrequently a portrait of his 
ship wins a copper from a passing 
brother tar, who would fain engage 
him as an amanuensis. Or he fasci- 
nates the fishmonger with the profile 
of a salmon, so true to nature that 
suggestion can add nothing further 
than a garnish of fennel. Authority 
is unusually lenient in respect to 
this fashion of stopping up the 
queen’s highway. In no other ex- 
ample is the public respect for ge- 
nius so indulgently shewn. The 
perishability of the work is perhaps 
its safeguard during the passing 
hour. Its assured destruction even 
by the hand which has effected it, 
gives interest to its temporary exist- 
ence. We believe this to be a thriv- 
ing branch of beggary. ‘The very 
stones prate of its whereabout.” 

Another sample of the silent beg- 
gar is afforded in the case of him who 
displays a neatly-written record of 
his history in detail. But brevity is 
the soul of woe as of wit, and he does 
best who hangs to his chest a simple 
ticket of pasteboard whereon are in- 
scribed the stirring words,— 


“1 AM HUNGRY.” 


And not only is he “hungry,” but 
withal most patient under its un- 
relieved endurance; for, pass him 
again and again, and drop in a cop- 
per each time ; go famished to your 
luncheon, and return in your walk 
to revive an appetite for dinner; 
there he and hunger still sit, throned 
on the self-same stone, or reclining 
against the same road-side bank, 
bidding the passengers do homage. 
“T am hungry,” says his ticket ; “all 
but starved,” says his famished as- 
pect; yet he rushes not with the 
given twopence to the bakehouse! 
He is no Otway; but, perhaps, he 
has heard of him. He dreads the 
chance of choking, and feeds upon 
thought till supper-time, when the 
appetite being sobered by reflection, 
and the digestive faculties braced by 
the open air, he sits down to a steam- 
ing dish of tripe and onions with a 
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joy that your luncheoners know no- 
thing of. If the reader have any 
doubts as to the justice of our insin- 
uations let him, when he next sees a 
knave of this kind, try the experi- 
ment of throwing a loaf into his lap 
instead of a penny, so that he may 
observe the method by which the 
act of allaying the appetite can be 
reconciled with the continued an- 
nouncement of “ hunger.” We only 
know that when our pet spaniel begs 
at the dinner-table he is ever “ hun- 
gry” for a mutton-bone, while the 
ofter of nreap—that all-important 
and only necessary, which is mounted 
like the cap of Liberty on the pole of 
associated Indigence, makes him 
skulk off, with a combined feeling of 
shame and disgust, to his basket. 
Let not, then, the pitying passenger 
so deceive himself or insult a beggar 
as to suppose that the brief intima- 
tion, “I am hungry,” means any 
thing so low as ialicerintentiog ap- 
petite. If you are to be so imme- 
diate in your supply of relief in an 
eatable form, pray consult the usage 
of good society, and ask your friend 
“what he'd like to take!” You 
need not trouble yourself about the 
sauce; he has, doubtless, plenty of 
his own. 

Our next example of the sta- 
tionary beggar is interesting, in 
spite of all that suspicion of im- 
age which a confirmed know- 
edge of the world’s deceit may 
have awakened. The system of way- 
side nursing has its advantages to 
certain young mothers, who a 
their “bluest veins,” that the child 
may imbibe the nutriment of life 
while the parent feeds fat upon com- 
passion. There is a dramatic interest, 
a pictorial beauty, a statuesque re- 
pose, a scriptural effect, a sacredness 
of sentiment, in the group to which 
we now refer, which especially touch 
the beholder, more particularly if he 
be artistical. Associations connecting 
the mind with the paintings of the 
old masters and with the works of 
certain modern sculptors, give to 
the begging “mother and child” a 
holy influence upon the heart; and 
the imagination of the charitable and 
sensitive passenger pictures the pro- 
cess of man’s heartlessness or fate’s 
cruelty, from the home of maiden 
innocence or former happiness to the 
state of houseless sorrow and aban- 
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donment which now presents itself. 
Gallantry, subdued by pity, prompts 
the rise of feelings which obliterate 
for the moment all remembrance 
that there is a legal provision for the 
poor, and that beggary is the con- 
sequence of imprudence—if not of 
guilt. It may be that the poor-house 
is the well-deserved end of a mo- 
ther’s folly ; but it may be that ten- 
der compassion is the more fitting 
appliance to a mother’s destitution. 
At all events, one of the beggars in 
this group is undeniably interesting. 
The child is yet incompetent to ex- 
cite a wrongly-placed pity, and may 
hereafter prove the corrector of 
guilty penury—the founder of a hos- 
pital for distressed innocence, the 
protector of woman's lovely weak- 
ness, the scourger of man’s hateful 
selfishness. ‘Throw, then, thy silver 
fourpence into her lap. Shouldst 
thou be wrong in doing so, God will 
forgive thee—doubt it not. The un- 
conscious encouragement of impos- 
ture is amiable guilt. 

If the last be the most interesting 
of the class of wayside fixtures, your 
begging shopkeepers are the least so. 
We refer to the Jew tribes, who in 
certain old clothes’ alleys of London 
are constant to their door-step, where 
they stand, like anglers by the 
streaming “ flux of company,” trying 
to “hook” you as you pass with 
lines of importunity and baits of 
deceit. He who begs you to buy 
has most likely obtained the salle 
he would sell neither by begging ror 
by purchase. The forfeits of the 

awn-shop constitute his stock in 

and, and the purchaser who puts on 
a suit of apparel from his wareroom 
may regard himself as clothed from 
top to toe in materials obtained from 
the workings of gin and beer upon 
the yielding abandonment of vice and 
misery. 

Let us quit this uninviting variety 
of the stationary beggar for one of 
the silent order—the humblest, the 
most constant, yet the most unas- 
suming, and we fear the most unat- 
tended to—the Poor-Box. It mat- 
ters little where it is, by the church- 
door or on the private mantelshelf, 
—we wish it mattered more; but it 
is generally a “poor box,” and 
a very poor box, in more senses 
than one. It is “poor even in 
thanks,” and that is perhaps the 
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reason why it enricheth not it- 
self in receipts. Whether a golden 
sovereign or a brass farthing are 
dropped through its ever open but 
inexpressive mouth, its acceptance of 
the gift is unmarked by any thin 

more than seems to say, “ So muc 

for that. What next?” If even 
some inarticulate sound of acknow- 
ledgment could be yielded, which 
might seem to imply its sense of 
benefit conferred, the giver’s fancy 
would at least be tickled into a vague 
idea of instinctive life in the receiver ; 
and, therefore of grateful suscepti- 
bility. We think a little bell might 
be so hung upon a spring within its 
body, as to give a smart utterance of 
tinkling joy, falling on the ear of the 
almsgiver like responsive echo on 
that of the soliloquiser. It would act 
like the spirit of charity gladdened 
by a deed of benevolence. “ Thank 


’e, thank ’e, thank ’e!” would the 
little almoner say; and the donor 
would retire, to come again, be it 
only for the purpose of listening to 
the sweet chime of gratefulness, not 
to be awakened without an active 
deed of goodness on his own = 


It is impossible to leave this subject 
without allusion to Hogarth’s satire 
on the Charity which, if it “ vaunteth 
not itself,” doth not shew itself. 
Never was there a more masterly 
stroke of ready genius, and of acute, 
bitter-biting sarcasm, than his throw- 
ing a cobweb over the aperture of 
the church poor-box. It is not less 
declaratory than suggestive. ‘There 
is comic power in the exhibition, 
but deep tragic reflection is the result. 
Our imagination sees the pale figure 
of desponding Charity, wearied into 
abstraction by long watching, shrunk 
at length into heart-sickness by hope 
deferred, while the spider has woven 
the web of his filmy mansion in the 
pereeegnees fixedness of her “ open 
2and.” 

Let us try the fortune of another 
beggar of the inanimate, and of the 
road-side stationary class. We mean 
that imposing fellow of mass and 
substance, who rears his front amid 
the “ proud ones of the city,” and 
with his many eyes, seen of as many 
thousands, looks far and near, humb!l 
asking nothing, but announcing his 
readiness to receive any thing,—a 
noble beggar of the first order, who 
solicits money as Coriolanus did votes, 
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saying, “ If you wll, so; if not, pass 
on!” His smoking ensigns “ flout 
the sky ;” his corniced bonnet shades 
his expanded brow; porticoed pomp 
sentinels his presence ; mighty wings 
extend on either side his portly body ; 
he sits enthroned on the eminence of 
many steps ; a broad and simple beauty 
gives grace to his solid majesty: his 
name is Asyium, and he bears upon 
his forehead the emphatic words, 
“ Suprortep py Vo.untary Con- 
trrsuTions.” No cobweb stoppeth 
his mouth, for he speaketh in golden 
words the ever - increasing list of 
volunteers. Upon black boards do 
flaming letters, like stars on the clear 
depth of night, announce the donors 
of “ twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred 
ducatsa-piece.” Here Charity holdeth 
levee. She is “at home.” Commit- 
tees of gentlemen and committees of 
ladies are busy in their consultations, 
and issues, and canvassings ; and even 
rivalry and jealousy, yea, enmit 
itself worketh for the aid of the sic 
and the maimed, the widow and the 
orphan. There is evil, and there is 
good ; but good cometh to the needy, 
who receive that which might not 
have been theirs, had Charity been 
too ascetic in her purity to receive 
any but the gifts of the nameless. 

Ve now come to the consideration 
of the beggar locomotive. 

One would suppose that the best 
reason for a beggar being stationary 
would be the loss of both legs; but 
it may be asserted, that a beggar with 
one leg is always more locomotive 
thana beggar with two; and that a beg- 
gar with no legs, is more locomotive 
thanall. Take we, then, as our first 
specimen, the beggar legless. Every 

ondoner must have seen that little 
imp of ubiquity, who was wont to 
shuffle along the pavement in a box 
on four small wheels, to the no small 
peril of the shins of those hasty people 
who, in their headlong impetuosity, 
are apt to overlook all such obstacles 
as lie below the level of their horizon. 
In the most crowded hours of morn- 
ing and afternoon might this little 
impediment be seen, moving in a 
counter-direction to the thronging 
currents of Fleet Street and Cheap- 
side, oaring himself along with a 
couple of hand-clogs, and arresting 
the attention of all who seemed 
likely to step into his lap, with a 
touch which startled them as it had 
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been the electric shock of a torpedo. 
Many are the shufflers in this shiftin 

world of ours; but this little devi 

upon four wheels was assuredly the 
most remarkable of shufflers. He 
certainly put out his misfortunes to 
the best advantage, and gained, by 
the loss of his legs, full employment 
for his hands, plenty of air and 
exercise, the enjoyment of emolu- 
ment without service, and the privi- 
lege of keeping his carriage without 
the cost of horses. He had as much 
right to the income derived from the 
destitution to which he was con- 
demned, as my Lord So-and-so to 
those hereditary rents to which he 
was born. The arrogant demands 
for tribute which Beggary makes on 
the ground of its deprivations, are 
just as defensible as the homage 
which Rank desires on the strength 
of its superfiuities. 

The one-legged beggar either 
adopts a wooden substitute for his 
lost leg, or, if he be prone to rapid 
movement, hangs himself, as it were, 
on the pivot centre of two crutches 
under his shoulders, and swings for- 
ward in vast segments to the wonder 
of the pavement beneath him. His 
body, from the chest downwards, is 
a pendulum between two stalking 
standards (if, indeed, we may so call 
what does not always stand still). 
He presents, in fact, a most lively 
instance of a moving tripod of two- 
ieeeeeeen anes and of an 
activity only matched by those sur- 

rising monkeys which make a fifth 
imb of their tail ; or that celebrated 
hero, the Devil upon two Sticks, 
who made wings of his crutches, and 
carried Don Cleofos from the sill of 
a garret-window to the weather- 
cock on St. Saviour’s steeple. He is 
not, like the legless beggar, con- 
tinuous in his progression, and we 
have admitted he is not altogether 
so locomotive. He rests for long 
periods at the corners of streets, for 
the time, as fixed as a tripod of the 
antique. Itis the occasional rapidity 
with which he transfers himself from 
one street-corner to another that 
moves one’s wonder. Like the ghost 
of old Hamlet, “ 't is here, ’t is there, 
‘tis gone!” The legless beggar, in 
his little carriage, runs a steady 
course from east to west, like the 
sun; but the subject of our present 
remarks is uncertain as a meteor, 
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and you are never sure that you 
have gotten rid of him. 

But who comes here? Two legs 
entire, and yet a wooden one. He 
has a stick in each hand. One leg 
does full duty; the other only half 
duty, for it kneels on a wooden shin, 
and sticks out its lazy moiety as 
though it were withered and useless. 
We presume it may not be cut off. 
He charitably retains it like a “ poor 
relation,” and gives it comfort in 
bandage of soft linen. He receives 
twopence from the twelve outside 
passengers on top of the stage-coach, 
“which,” says a ‘cute old fellow 
among them, “ is twopence too 
much.” 

Who goes there? Actively, but 
“ with stealthy e,” he is seen 
hastening across the field, close under 
the hedge, from one branch = 
road to another. Good use makes 
he of as sound a pair of legs as ever 
bore a healthy body. But what 
carries he under his arm? He hugs 
it as it were some precious but stolen 
treasure. In truth, the ‘cute old 
gentleman was right. It is the 
wooden shin aforesaid, and the bearer 
the very rogue who wore it! Would 
he were the only vagabond who walks 
on a false footing; the only hypo- 
crite who kneels to practise a lie; 
the only rascal who bandages his 
powers of industry, and makes in- 
dolence productive. He should be 
sent to the treadmill, and compelled 
to work it with his wooden shin. 

Your armless beggar is truly in a 
deplorable condition, and has a right 
to such benefit as he may obtain by 
the use of his legs and the wagging 
of his tongue. He should be the 
very pink of verbal messengers; the 
ticketed porter of social compliment, 
privileged to kick at passage-doors, 
and to kiss as many pretty house- 
maids as he can catch ; a pedestrian 
carrier-pigeon ; a human ostrich flap- 
ping the air with his stumpy wings ; 
harmless as armless; eloquent in ap- 
peals on behalf of his waistcoat- 
pocket, and having a trained pet 
spoonbill to feed him. Perhaps the 
beggar with one arm is more highly 
favoured, since he has a limb too 
many for helplessness, and a limb 
too few for employment. He may 
pick a pocket or even cut a throat, 
yet no one shall say he comes into 
court with “ foul hands.” 
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Your beggar epistolary is a living 
commentary on the evil of education. 
It enables the vagabond, when per- 
sonal admission were sure of oppo- 
sition, to get his petition into your 
house edgeways through a crack in 
your door. Coming in the guise of 
some messenger, of interest at least, 
if not of good to yourself, it is opened 
only to prove to you that the ad- 
vocacy of Sunday-schools has been 
short-sighted. At the same time, the 
epistolary mode of begging has its 
convenience, since we can give direc- 
tions that, “ when Mr. James Mon- 
tague calls, he be informed there is 
no answer.” It will, however, some- 
times happen that the beggar is 
bearer of his own epistle—a com- 
position in which the personal pro- 
nouns dance a very intricate kind of 
polka, intermingling the graces of a 
certificate with the movements of 
a petition; confounding the world 
in general with yourself in particular, 
and with himself as the epitome of 
all. Thus, an exceedingly greas 
paper, signed by certain names whic 
nave no persons belonging to them, 
is put into our hands, under the im- 
pression that “ seeing is believing,” 
and that he who will but put his spec- 
tacles on his nose is sure afterwards 
to put his hands into his pockets. 
The following is a sample :— 


“ This is to certify, that the bearer is 
in great distress, having occupied for 
many years a highly respectable station 
in society, where the leading merchants 
of New York gave me much employment 
and dismissed your unfortunate petitioner 
on account of illness, which the doctors 
advised me to return to England, and 
sold the last shirt for the passage, which 
he has relations in Newcastle to pay, if 
the lady or gentleman of the house will 
be so good as to give some charity and a 
pair of old shoes to go home, and I will 
ever remain your grateful debtor, 

“ Montague James.” 


We must, however, anticipate the 
reader in the recollection of the beg- 
gar sentimental, whose epistle smacks 
of the boarding-school, and at once 
seeks to dazzle the brain and take 
the heart prisoner :-— 


“ Honourep Str,—Nothing but cir. 
cumstances the most cruel, and distress 
the most poignant, could reduce me to 
the humiliating necessity of making this 
appeal to your feelings of compassion, 
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and to your means of benevolence ; nor 
would any thing but a full confidence in 
those feelings have induced me to ad- 
dress you. Born to comparative wealth, 
and nursed in the lap of luxury, I have 
been reduced by the improvidence of one 
(in whom I trusted) to a state of desti- 
tution, which leaves me to solicit as a 
boon the crumbs which fall from the table 
of the more fortunate—the threadbare 
garment which is discarded from his 
person. Pardon me if, from motives of 
Christian forbearance, I abstain from 
mentioning the names of those relatives 
who have discarded—of those friends who 
have disowned me. The accompanying 
trifles are sold at a shilling a-piece ; but 
= price your willing ability may afford 
will be thankfully received by one who 
prays that the losses of the unfortunate 
may be the gain of the good. 
** T have the honour to be, 
“ &e. &ec.” 


We received such a letter. We 
returned the “trifles” with a ticket 
for delivery to the Mendicity So- 
ciety. The Mendicity Society saw 
nothing of him, and we saw no more. 

And now as to beggars for them- 
selves and others. Of this class the 
most troublesome are the travelling 
suitors for subscribers to books (whic 
are to be published in numbers), and 
whose qualification for their task 
seems to be a glib tongue backed by 
imperturbable impudence, a free and 
easy manner which utterly imposes 
on the servant who lets them in, and 
a courteous perseverance which pre- 
vents the master from kicking them 
out, holding as it were a feather-bed 
on impatience, till upheaving wrath 
subsides into a very civil condition of 
calm despair. It is the same with 
your paper, pen, and pencil venders ; 
spectacle ditto; travelling mission- 
aries, who advocate the virtue of old 
articles reconstructed on “ new prin- 
ciples,” and which “no gentleman 
should be without;” myrmidons of 
the wholesale manufacturer, who, 
fearing the scrutiny of “the trade,” 
sends forth his agents at once to the 
unprepared customer, and makes his 
income by the payments which poor 
worried souls afford to get rid of 
teasing importunity. The art of 
one of these beggars is to get fairly 
into your presence by the familiar 
mention of your name, uttered in a 
tone which rather seems to imply a 
favour to be granted than a fayour 
asked. The door is shut. 
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“ Mr. Hopkins, I believe ?” 

“ The same,” says poor Hopkins. 

“T have been induced, Mr.—a— 
Hopkins, to call upon you from the 
circumstance of your name haying 
been mentioned by several—by se- 
veral—parties, who, knowing your 
mee as a man of literary tastes, 

ave—(beautiful little dog! this is a 
pet of yours, I suppose, sir ?)—have 
anticipated your approbation of this 
work on the statistics of ——” 

“* My good sir, I can assure you 
those ‘ parties’ have much mistaken 
the nature of my pursuits; and——” 

“The arrangement is perfectly 
novel, and so clear, that-——” 

“ But, sir, I know nothing of the 
old arrangements, and therefore——” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but o may at 
once inform yourself of the number 
of any class of occupants of any class 
of dwelling in any class of town, a 
facility which——but allow me to 
shew you a copy of the book, with the 
chart which accompanies it!” 

“ Pray, sir, do not trouble your- 
self.” 

“ Oh, no trouble, sir! I do not 
ask you to purchase; I only ask you 
to look at it. Your name, sir, as an 
approver, will be of—of consequence 
tome. By the way, I see your walls 
covered with beautiful drawings, sir. 
One of them represents the Coliseum, 
I see,—the amphitheatre of Flavius, 
which, curiously enough—and here 
we come to statistics—held precisely 
the population of your town,—cu- 
rious coincidence, that! Here is the 
book.” 

* Doubtless, sir, it is valuable to 
those who are interested in numerical 
capacity, but——” 

T Excose me, sir; and this is the 
chart, full of information at a glance, 
and beautifully mounted on cloth 
with leather edgings.” 

“ Yes, the binding is neat.” 

“ And the contents, I assure you, 
worthy of the binding. I see, sir, by 
your books, and that bust (the Strat- 
ford bust, I think ?—Ah, I thought 
so!), that you are a Shakspearian ; 
and you will agree with mein not 
applying the great poet’s words to 
the object of my recommendation,— 


‘Was ever book containing such vile 
matter 
So fairly bound ?’ 


No, sir, here we have the outer gar- 
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ment and the inner substance alike 
in quality. You'll allow me to put 
down your name? Only seven and 


— 

To shorten the matter, he got our 
seven and sixpence. His quotation 
from Romeo and Juliet hit us on a 
weak point, and for Shakspeare’s 
sake we hope to stand forgiven. 

The most unwelcome of this class 
of beggar, but the most qualified to 
present themselves, are they who 
collect the amounts of their masters’ 
outstanding bills. No matter how 
the debt was incurred, whether by 
undue persuasiveness on the part of 
the seller, or imprudent concession 
on that of the purchaser ; the debt- 
collector is a legally authorised agent, 
however he may be an unquestion- 
able nuisance. But still he does not 
“bore” you, as the former man did. 
It is not Ais wish to lose time, any 
more than it is yours. He begs you 
to settle a “little account;” and if 
= can’t do it at once, you must 
1umble yourself to become a beggar 
in turn. To seduce a man into debt 
may be “beautiful,” but to make 
him pay his debt is “ sublime.” 
There is a strange mixture of respect 
and dislike in the reception of an 
agencied dun. The respect attaches 
to his poverty, as the necessitated 
beggar for another ; the dislike refers 
to his pride, as authorised to ask for 
“ payment on demand.” 

Missionaries are beggars, who may 
produce an awkwardness in the feel- 
ings of the party applied to; but 
there is a kind of reverence for their 
object, and one must be civil, at 
least. Of course they only beg “ for 
Heaven's sake,” although somehow 
they have suggested themselves as 
belonging to this section of our 
classification. 

Players, with equal certainty (at 
least, so the devout would have it), 
only beg for the devil’s sake ; though 
here again we obey an impulse which 
places them in the same class with 
the former. Whether men should 
“ serve Heaven if the devil bid them,” 
is an open question to be argued by 
higher authorities than ourselves. 
If the player who begs you to take a 
box at his benefit means any thing 
better than dissipation, he is doubt- 
less as much a hypocrite as the mis- 
sionary who means any thing more 
than devotion. 
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Rich men beg for poor men, as 
one man begs another to help him in 
bearing the burden which Christian 
duty imposes. Poor men beg for 
rich men, as faint arguers “beg the 
question.” When poor men beg 
rich men to accept a little gift, they 
aim at a great benefit to their own— 
conscience. When Poverty begs us 
to give, we give, and obtain “ beg- 
garly thanks.” When co begs 
us to receive, we are taught, as 
Juliet would say, “ to lose a winning 
match.” 

Lawyers who solicit the taking of 
shares in railroads are beggars for 
the “common good of the public ;” 
of which public they, of course, form a 
part—and that is, doubtless, all they 
mean. Selfish and over-cunning 
men say, that these said lawyers play 
in a lottery which, to them, is all 
prizes and no blanks. We say— 
nothing. The man who only begs 
hire is worthy of it. Who says the 
lawyer looks for more? ‘“ Who 
says not truly, lies.” We mean no- 
thing personal. Beggars of votes 
for election candidates are fearful 
intruders on the time of simple- 
minded men. Do they beg for the 
candidate only? Are they not beg- 
ging something from the candidate, 
i.e. prospectively? Or, at the best, 
are they not begging for the mere 
political triumph of the party iden- 
tified with their own personal ambi- 
tion? ‘They are awkward customers 
to any but the most independent. 
When the beggar has nothing to 
gain from you personally, though you 
gain nothing by giving, you may 
lose by refusing to give. When 
Power, Pride, or Beauty, come beg- 
ging into your house, Oppression, 
Contempt, and Scorn, wait behind 
them in the porch ; and the reluctant 
giver, be it of his vote, his money, or 
his refusal, has acted with not more 
reference to the object professed 
than to the satisfaction, approval, or 
offence of the solicitor. We have 
not yet been forgiven by a very 
rp young lady, who once planted 
ier dainty foot in our vestibule, and 
with “most petitionary vehemence ” 
begged half-a-crown towards a Bible 
for a pet parson. We certainly 
thought it the most gratuitous piece 
of benevolence we ever heard of. 
We offered the money as a tribute to 
her beauty; but this offended her 
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pride. It was for her to patronise 
clerical sufficiency by giving it more, 
but not for us to increase the abun- 
dance of her good gifts even by so 
much as thirty pence. 

Beggars for others only. Where 
are they? We fear a very brief 
paragraph will imclude them all. 
There kneels one: a poor victim of 
love, begging Heaven's forgiveness 
for the villain who has abandoned 
her! There another: a culprit, in 
the hangman’s hands, begging Hea- 
ven’s blessing on the jury who found 
him guilty! ‘Thirdly, a dying widow 
begging for her child! Lastly, a 
drunken man begging his hearers to 
“love one another.” 

We conclude by the brief enu- 
meration of a class of beggars to 
whom no reference has yet been 
made, we mean beggars verbal, whose 
petitions seek nothing, and are, there- 
fore, rarely disappointed. Your beg- 
gars of “ pardon” are multitudinous 
as Heaven's merey. They swarm 
and overspread the earth “as thick 
as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa.” 
We find in Shakspeare the thriving 
nature of pardon,— 

“An if I were thy nurse thy tongue to 
teach, 

‘ Pardon’ should be the first word of thy 
speech.” ; 


The school seems to have flourished 
since his day, ‘‘ for we have pardons, 
being asked, as free as words to little 
purpose.” Tow they are valued ap- 
pears in another pertinent quotation 
from the same treasure-house of 
knowledge: “ Pardon me, if you 
please; if not, I, pleased not to be 
pardoned, am content.” A man begs 
your pardon when he contradicts 
your facts. He again begs your 
pardon when you contradict his. Oft- 
times begging “ pardon” is equivalent 
to giving the “lie.” “I beg your 
pardon!” says A., in a pet; “and, 
d— me, I beg yours!” says B., ina 
passion. “I beg your pardon!” says 
C.; meaning, if you don’t get out of 
the way he'll knock you down. “I 
beg your pardon!” says the gallant 
Mr. D., as he takes the _— of 
Mrs. E.’s umbrella out of his eye ; 
and Mrs. E. kindly allows of the 
removal, which is tantamount to par- 
don granted. “ Pardon me!” says 
I’., when having been stripped by 
the bandit of all his garments saye 
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one, he “ must decline being sirioped 
of that also.” The French thief, in 
justification of theft, said, “I must 
live.” “Pardon me!” said the judge, 
“T don’t see the necessity for that.” 
But unquestionably the best instance 
of gratuitous importunity is afforded 
in the well-known anecdote of an- 
other judge, who having received the 
verdict of “ Guilty!” in the middle 
of a long story he was whispering 
into the ear of a lady close by, still 
proceeded, until long after the clerk 
of arraigns had called on the prisoner 
to hear sentence, when, suddenly re- 
collecting himself, he “ begged” of 
the unhappy culprit “a thousand 
pardons,” and dismissed him without 
further delay to the condemned cell. 

Your beggars “to say” are almost 
equally plentiful, for they are alike 
beggars, whether they have to com- 
municate pleasant or disagreeable in- 
telligence. Whether they have to 
say that you are utterly abandoned 
by hope, or triumphantly crowned 
with success, they “ beg to say” it. 
In the same class are the beggars 
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“‘to inform,” “ to communicate,” “ to 
apprise,” “to acknowledge,” “ to for- 
ward,” “to enclose,” “to state,” “to 
refer,” “to assure,” &c. Men “ take 
the liberty ” “to deny,” “ to correct,” 
“to doubt,” “ to repel,” and to prac- 
tise many other such terms offensive, 
when the tone of supplication might 
be graceful at least ; but when they 
have to promote your happiness by 
information which rather leaves you 
their debtor, they follow in the per- 
verseness of fashion, and humbly 
“beg” to afford it. That a poor 
scrivener should “beg” to apprise 
his client that the latter is richer by 
10,0007. is as paradoxical as that a 
wrathful foe, who threatens to blow 
your brains out, should “beg to 
subscribe himself your humble and 
obedient servant.” With true ear- 
nestness, however, we beg to make 
to our reader such a subscription, 
and most imploringly beg from him 
that charitable indulgence of which 
this beggarly paper stands so greatly 
in need. 
Locke, G. f. 


A LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE 
ON FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER WRITERS, 
FRENCH FARCEURS AND FEUILLETONISTS, FRENCH DULLLISTS, 
FRENCH ACTRESSES, ETC. 


BY BENJAMIN BLUNT, 
FORMERLY A BENCHERMAN AND TRENCHERMAN IN THE INNER TEMPLE, 
NOW A RENTIER OF THE RUE RIVOLI IN PARIS. 


My perar Ottver,—I have not for- 
gotten the promise made to you at the 
close of the autumn in the past year, 
when we had that pleasant dinner 
together at Verdier Olive's in the 
Rue de la Poterie, in the Quartier des 
Halles aux Draps. Verdier Olive, 
as you well know, calls himself a 
gargotier only ; yet how much better 
did we dine, my excellent friend, on 
that merry Tuesday for fifteen francs, 
wine included, than for the eight-and- 
thirty it individually cost us on the 
following Thursday at the Maison 
Dorée, in the Boulevard des Italiens ! 
The thousands of readers in whom 
you delight, sweet Oliver, and who 
still more delight in you, will ask 
touching the nature of the promise 
to which I advert. Be it known to 
them, therefore, that I then pledged 


myself, in all the sincerity of wine, to 
give you some sketches of French 
newspapers and French newspaper 
writers, the which promise to the 
present writing I have not been able 
to redeem. Observing, however, that 
our common friend, who has in the 
last month addressed you on a late 
French trial, has broken this fresh 
ground, perhaps I cannot do better 
than follow in his wake. In a great 
many of his observations I do most 
fully and unreservedly concur; but 
I wish, nevertheless, he had so ex- 
tended his paper as to discriminate 
between the riff-raff and rouérie of 
newspapers and the very superior 
men— superior not merely intel- 
lectually, but morally and socially 
superior —who are wont to write in 
the French newspapers. The scan- 
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dalous habits and manners disclosed 
on the trial of Beaurallon are as little 
chargeable on the learned and respect- 
able men of the French press as the 
practices of the Satirist and Age are 
chargeable on the editors of the 
Chronicle and the Times. I will not 
go the length of saying that the press 
of France is as respectable and well- 
conducted as it was eighteen or twenty 
years ago, when you were better ac- 
quainted with its details personal, 
literary, and political, than you are 
now; but I will say, without fear of 
contradiction, that the men who ap- 
= at once so shameless and ridicu- 
ous at the late trial at Rouen, as 
little represent the newspaper litera- 
ture of Paris as they represent French 
science or French commercial or 
manufacturing industry. 

In your own early days at Paris, 
dear Oliver, you remember the Moni- 
teur, enriched by the contributions of 
Maret, Duke of Bassano, Berquin, 
Ia Harpe, Guinguéné, and Garat, 
and in later times by the labours of 
Tourlet, Jomard, Champollion, Kera- 
try, Petit Radel, David Aubert de 
Vitry, and Champagnac. The most 
democratic or Napoleonic of these 
writers in the worst days of the Con- 
stituent, or the most slavish season of 
the Consulate, the Empire, or the 
Restoration, would never in the most 
unbridled season of festive gaiety so 
far have forgotten the sentiment of 
what the French call convenance, as 
in familiar and outspoken phrase, in 
a company of twenty persons, to ad- 
dress an actress of the Vaudeville, 
who was sitting opposite to him, and 
tutoying her blurt out that he would 
enjoy the last favour conferred by 
woman within six months, and for 
money too,—than he would have cut 
off his hand at a dinner-table, or un- 
bandaged a green wound, and tearing 
off the diachylon plaster, place it on 
the cloth, and proceed to dress his 
festering sore afresh in the presence 
of the prandial public around and 
about him. 

As to the Journal de Débats it has 
always been, as you are aware, con- 
ducted by gentlemen and men of let- 
ters in the best sense of both words. 
In your early days in Paris the two 
brothers, Francois and Louis Bertin, 
one the father and the other the un- 
cle of the present proprietor, elevated 
journalism into a great political, so- 
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cial, and moral instrument. Fran- 
cois, the elder, was a gentleman by 
education, by birth, and, what is bet- 
ter than all, by nature, and, till the 
period of his death, continued editor 
of the Débats. Wis brother Louis, 
after having been for fifteen years a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
was in 1830 sent ambassador to Hol- 
land and elevated to the Chamber of 
Peers. The greater number of the 
earlier contributors to this journal, 
as you well know, were men not only 
of the ripest scholarship but over- 
flowing with learning. Geoffroy had 
been professor of rhetoric at the Col- 
lege of Mazarin, where for three years 
he successively obtained the prize for 
Latin prose; Dussault was a man of 
immense erudition, ascriticallylearned 
as Porson or Parr; De Feletz was a 
fine gentleman and a man of the 
world; and Hofmann, a person of as 
varied attainments and as profound 
learning as was to be found in the 
realm of France. This, it is true, 
was a quarter of a wane ago, since 
which men and manners have some- 
what changed. But even down to 
the instant moment at which I write, 
I deny — most emphatically deny — 
that any writer in the Débats would 
countenance, tolerate, or permit in 
his presence such insufferable black- 
guardism— much less practise it— as 
appears to have been tolerated and 
practised at the Zrois Fréres Pro- 
vencaux by the feuilletonist writers 
and managers of the Presse, the 
Globe, and the Epoque. Duvicquet, 
the exquisite and rigid classic, the 
diner-out of the first magnitude, the 
man courted by the great and cul- 
tivated by the polished, with his fine 
sense, exquisite tact, and innate good- 
breeding and calm good-nature, is 
retired to his native Clameci; Charles 
Nodier, the gay, the gentle, the sport- 
ive, yet solid-headed, is no more; 
Chateaubriand, the chivalrous and 
bizarre statesman and man of genius, 
is fallen into the “sere and yellow 
leaf.” But these great newspaper 
writers —for they were all such — 
would, even in their maddest and 
wildest days of youth, as soon have 
thought of picking a pocket, or break- 
ing into the curtilage of a dwelling- 
house and stealing therefrom, as con- 
ducting themselves after the fashion 
of Rosemond de Beauvallon, the 
Sieur Dujarrier, and the Sieur Ro- 
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ger de Beauvoir. Some of your read- 
ers, dear Oliver, may say that I am a 
laudator temporis acti— that I can see 
no virtue but in the past. But that 
is not so. The living and actual 
writers in the Débats would as little 
countenance such monstrosities. Ar- 
mand Bertin, the editor and proprie- 
tor of the paper, is a scholar, and a 
gentleman moving in the very first 
circles of the Parisian metropolis ; 
M. Salvandy, a very recent writer in 
the paper, is Minister of Public In- 
struction ; M/. St. Mare Girardin, one 
of its ablest contributors, is one of 
the most learned professors of the 
Sorbonne, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Chamber 
of Deputies ; and M. de Sacy, perhaps 
its most celebrated political writer, 
was bred an advocate, now holds 
a high situation at the Institute of 
France, and is one of the personal 
friends of Louis Philippe. As to 
Philarete Chasles and Michel Cheva- 
lier, the one has too much taste and 
learning, and the other too much 
common sense, to demean himself 
after the fashion of the detestable 
clique of the Trois Freres. Nay, 
even the /feuilletonists of the Débats 
would loathe such company. Théo- 
phile Gautier has written some good 
articles in Za France Littéraire, and 
an excellent book on Spain; and as 
to Jules Janin, though an insufferable 
coxcomb, and a species of French 
Malvolio, walking cross-gartered and 
wearing motley, he is incontestably a 
man of talent, and has greatly raised 
himself in the estimation of all inde- 
pendent men by the publication of 
his letter to Madame Girandin, on 
her comedy entitled Z’Ecole des 
Journalistes. 

As to the ancient Constitutionnel — 
that is to say, the Constitutionnel from 
1818 to 1835— it would have shewn 
no quarter to such despicable and 
disreputable vauriens as congregated 
at our friend Collct’s in the Palais 
Royal. Charles William Etienne, the 
late editor, was a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and a man of wit, and author of 
some of the best comedies in the 
French language. For forty years 
of his life, during fifteen or sixteen of 
which he was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, he lived in the very 
best French society ; and though a 
political writer lively and piquant, 
and full of strength and spirit, he 
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was, as Count Molé well and trul 
remarks in that scourging aa 
which he recently made to Alfred de 
Vigny on his reception at the Aca- 
demy, above all, a gentleman and a 
man of the world, full of tact and 
good breeding, civil and polite to 
men, and deferential even to homage 
to women. What else could you 
expect from the author of the Deu. 
Gendres? As to the lively little 
dwarf Thiers, formerly a writer in 
the Constitutionnel, though a man of 
very indifferent breeding, and brusque 
and unpolished manners, he always 
had too much shrewdness, sagacity, 
and sense, to mix himself up with 
gamblers, demireps, and commercial 
managers of literary speculations. 
‘True, you may quote against me the 
orgy at the country-house of the 
“Knight of the Bath” — Count (!) 
Vigier (bless the mark!) in 1833 or 
1834; but this was a party of men 
only, invited to a house-warming by 
a vulgar nouveau riche and parvenu, 
to whom a chdteau life was new, and 
no esclandre was the result. De Re- 
musat, an ex-minister and very recent 
writer in the Constitutionnel, was al- 
ways a quiet, well-behaved man, and 
no one knows better than yourself 
that Duvergier d@Hauranne was no 
roysterer loving to hear the chimes 
at midnight. As to M. Merruau, the 
present editor of the Constitutionnel 
there breathes not a more quiet and 
retiring gentleman within the en- 
ceinte continuée ; so much so, indeed, 
that he goes by the name of Le Sa- 
cristain among his brethren of the 
broad sheet. 

In your day Constant, Villemain, 
Cauchois, Lemaire, and Mignet, 
figured away at the Courier fran- 
ais, and your friend Leon Faucher 
foes not very long ago indited in it; 
but all these were grave, respectable 
men, unlike the individuals who 
flaunted at the Beauvallon trial, who 
were merely gamblers, bullies, and 
adventurers, speculators in a low 
style of literature, commercial man- 
agers of new literary firms and enter- 
prises, striving before all things to 
gain money, for the maxim of these 
loose livers is, *‘ Qui a de argent « 
des pirouettes.” It were a great mis- 
take, however, I repeat, for your 
readers to suppose that these men 
represent any considerable section of 
the press, for men of all shades and 
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complexions of political opinion re- 
udjate and disown them. You well 
snow that Iam no admirer of that 
secular-minded priest, Mf. l’ Abbé de 
Génoude, who, ionk the son of a 
poor limonadier of Grenoble, apes the 
airs of a Grand Seigneur, and aspires 
to the cardinalate; but though this 
sly and sanctimonious priest works 
with untiring energy and persever- 
ance to push the sale of his transla- 
tion of the Bible in twenty-two vo- 
lumes, and as earnestly and zealously 
to force the sale of the Gazette de 
France and the Corsaire Satan, of 
both of which he is the sole proprie- 
tor, yet though the holy man would 
go great lengths to bring together 
the royalists and republicans, I do not 
believe he would so far commit him- 
self, even for this purpose, as to be 
hail, fellow, well-met! with every 
Frippe-lippe of a minor theatre, 
every jille au vilain (car qui eu don- 
nera le plus laura) of the pavé 
of Paris, every fire-eater of the 
Champs Elysées, and every cogger of 
dice of the Rue Louis le Grand. 
Such an assembly is only fit for the 
refuse of the Roman Feuilleton, or 
La Cour du Roi Pétaud. 


*Chacun y contredit; chacun y parle 
haut ; 


Et c'est tout justement la Cour du Roi 
Pétaud.”* 


As to Colnet, the glory and the 
pride of the Gazette de France, he 
was a noble by birth though a book- 
seller by trade; and even though he 
were inclined to social and convivial 
meetings, which he was not, would 
have chosen his society amongst the 
distinguished and the learned rather 
than among the rake-helly riff-raff so 
often named. As to Michaudy of 
the Quotidienne, he loved “ Cru- 
saders” of a holier war than a war 
of drabs and doubloons. Nay, even 
the writers in the Republican Na- 
tional have tastes and habits more 
aristocratic than to be seen in such 
society. The chivalrous though mis- 
taken Armand Carrel would not 
have marched through Coventry in 
such company; and Marrast and 
La Roche, as well as Bastide and 
Thomas, have always, to their honour 
be it said, expressed the greatest con- 
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tempt for those dabblers in the funds 
and railways belonging to the subor- 
dinate 1 of the press, who are 
enabled to live like financiers and 
agents de chauge, having a dancer or 
a singer for a mistress, and an opera- 
box for an evening lounge. 

The Siecle is, as you are aware, a 
paper established within the last 
eleven years, yet it has a greater cir- 
culation than any journal in Paris. 
It counts 42,000 subscribers, and the 
shares are now worth nearly ten 
times their original cost. ‘This jour- 
nal represents the grocers, chandlers, 
shoemakers, and tailors of the metro- 
polis, and its banlieue; and as it is 
necessary to be somewhat dull and 
very decorous to please this majority, 
neither Chambolle nor Gustave Beau- 
mont would run the risk of keeping 
ill company. Leon Faucher, of his 
own mere motion, would shun such 
men as the Beauvallons, thinking 
them neither men of probity nor 
men of letters ; and the pompous and 
solemn Barrot would think them too 
fast-livers, and far too lavish in their 
expenditure, to suit his temper or his 
taste. The men of the Démocratie 
Pacifique, the Communists and Fou- 
rierists, would hold nothing in com- 
mon with gluttons, gamblers, and 
debauchees. Hugh Doherty the 
writing-master, Victor Daly the ar- 
chitect, Brisbane the North Ameri- 
can, Considérant the ex-officer of 
engineers, Meill the German Jew, 
and Jourmet the working man, with 
his long beard and paletot & capuchon, 
the indispensable costume of all good 
Fourierists, would haye been out of 
place in such gay company, with a 
puré de gibier tor a soup, and filets 
de laperaux & la Voppaliére tor a 
piece de résistance. Only think of 
Doherty and Daly swallowing her- 
mitage and chdteau du pupe, and the 
Jew Meill eating oreilles de cochon en 
menu du roi, without being aware of 
the forbidden food he had just swal- 
lowed. Little Lesseps, of the Esprit 
Public, comes of a consular family, 
and holds his head too high to stoop 
so low. And as to the writers in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, they look 
to be administrators and function- 
aries ; and it would not do for such 
men to consort with the cogging and 
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the cozening among the loose fish of 
Paris, or successful vagabonds who 
begin by pawning watches and end 
by shooting their man, to undergo 
the indispensable baptism of blood, to 
use their own vile jargon. 

You cannot fail to have remarked, 
dear Oliver, that I have omitted two 
journals from my list: one is the 
Presse, founded in 1836; the other 
is the Epoque, engrafted on the Globe 
at the latter end of the past year, 
when the Globe itself had been al- 
— four years in existence. 

These two journals have done 
more, in my mind, to bring about 
such a social state as we have been 
deploring, and to degrade and demo- 
ralise the press of France, than all 
the ministries which have existed 
since the period of the first Revolu- 
tion. But let us hear, in the first 
place, a little of their history. The 
founder of the Presse is Emile de 
Girardin, a natural son of Count 
Stanislas. He commenced life as an 
inspector of the fine arts, and was 
successively editor of four journals, 
which died in quick succession. He 
then published a book called Emile, 
which had no success. After five 
successive failures he seems to have 
thought himself desperate enough for 
any enterprise, and, as a natural se- 
quence, he married. The wife of his 
selection was the pretty Delphine 
Gay, a woman of wit and beauty, 
with her poetical talents for a dowry. 
But poetry, dear Oliver, will not 
make the pot boil, and it was neces- 
sary that Emile de Girardin should 
dine as nearly seven times a-week as 
possible. He promised himself a for- 
tune in the invention of the Para- 
crotte, or mud-defender, but the 
Paris public was blind to its merit, 
and Emile only fell deeper into the 
mire. The Phisotype was next tried, 
which promised monts et merveilles ; 
but at the end of the year the happy 
pair found that they had “plus de 
beurre que du pain.” The Presse was 
the next speculation, and as it was a 
joint-stock company, and in a year 
when joint-stock speculations are not 
so discredited as they are now —pro- 
mising a journal ve and cheaper 
than all other French journals—the 
shares went off briskly. The jour- 
nal, therefore, was well launched; 
but from the time it has started into 
being, an example was given of a ye- 
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hemence, a personality, and a shame- 
less unprincipledness, theretofore un- 
known to the — of France, and 
only discreditably known in certain 
Sunday journals in England. 

Before the institution of the Presse 
journals were divided into different 

rty sections, as, for instance, Car- 
ist, Republican, Dynastic, Napo- 
leonic, Ziers Parti, &c. But from 
the period Emile de Girardin entered 
the lists he manifested a complete in- 
difference on the subject of political 
a As to convictions, belief, 
or political party or banner, he had 
none, his only object being to get as 
many readers and subscribers as pos- 
sible. Opinions, therefore, and prin- 
ciples were sold; the cause of Rus- 
sia was upheld, while England was 
abused, vilipended, and calumniated. 
The corruption commenced in the 
political part of the paper, descended 
through all the minor departments, 
and Granier de Cassagnac (afterwards 
proprietor of the Globe and now of 
the Epoque), who, in 1839, conducted 
the literary department or Feuilleton, 
was charged at the close of the last 
year by one Hilbey, a tailor by trade, 
and author by preference, with hav- 
ing received 160 francs for the inser- 
tion of a piece of poetry commencing 
“ A la Mere de celle que j'aime.” The 
tailor further goes on to reveal to 
the public that, at the request of 
Cassagnac, who first wished for a 
silver teapot value 200 francs, he 
sent that person four coverts d'argent 
and six small spoons. In this very 
season of 1839, when these scenes 
were enacting, the man who but a 
couple of years before was sans six 
sous, Was sans soucéi as to worldly 
wealth. It is known to all the world, 
and recorded by Jules Janin, that he 
kept as fine a house as an “ agent de 
change,” with livery servants, car- 
riages, horses, &c. And though 
some portion of these luxuries were 
due to his own efforts and talents, 
and unscrupulous industry and per- 
severance, and some portion to the 
lively Causeries Parisiennes of his 
wife, which appeared in the Presse, 
and were signed Vicomte Delauncy , 
still they were in a greater degree 
attributable to the efforts and man- 
agement of Dujarrier, who was a 
keen and successful, or, perhaps, I 
should rather say a lucky, man of 
business. It was Dujarrier who, in 
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1843, suggested to Girardin the pub- 
lication of a supplement entitled 
Le Bulletin des Tribunauzx, which 
cost twenty francs additional. This 
move obtained for the Presse an in- 
crease of 6000 subscribers; and it 
was supposed that at the period of 
Dujarrier’s death the journal was 
making from 7 to 8000/. a-year, net, 
of which Dujarrier is reported to 
have received yearly no less a sum 
than 50,000 francs, or 2000/. of our 
money: for, be it observed, he pos- 
sessed eight out of twenty-five shares. 
This, no doubt, appeared a mine of 
gold to a man who had not 1200 
frances a-year five years previously, 
but it in no degree justified the la- 
vish expenditure, or the course of 
life and of play, which the unfortu- 
nate man was leading. ‘The indict- 
ment, or acte d’ accusation, read at 
the trial, announces the elegant lux- 
ury in which he lived, and goes on 
to state that “if he gained money 
easily he spent it as quickly, and had 
a general reputation as a bold and 
generous player.” 

But these words “ elegant luxury” 
and “bold and generous player,” 
write down in burning, branding 
letters the man’s condemnation. 


“ Tl faut opter des deux étre dupe ou fri- 
pon, 

Tous ces jeux de hasard n’attirent rien 
de bon.” 


There is nothing harder, my dear 
Oliver, than the heart — nothing, in 
general, viler or more fitful than the 
temper of a professed gambler. Open 
out the cards or the dice before a 
table of gamblers, and the passions 
of cupidity, envy, avarice, and fury, 
are brought at once into play. Feel 
the pulse of the gambler, and you 
will find it quick, unequal, feverish. 
His tongue is parched, his lips and 
cheeks livid; his temper, however 
originally good, becomes demoniacal ; 
his health, however robust, at length 
gives way. The smallest trifle irri- 
tates and provokes him ; words which 
would pass unheeded by another are 
seized on by him. 

Beauvallon and Dujarrier were 
both gamblers, and for jidle words 
or still idler gesture, incident to a 
gambling and vinous orgy, the one 
lost his life, and the other all of cha- 
racter that remained to him, which, 
to say the truth, was little enough. 
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Mercantile avarice and mercantile 
cupidity were, however, at the bot- 
tom of this discreditable quarrel. 
Dujarrier played pretty much the 
same part at the Presse that Beau- 
vallon played at the Globe, and the 
quarrel took its rise (though its 
proximate cause was a loss at cards) in 
the most mercenary motives that can 
sway the mind of man. At the 
Presse Dujarrier was manager, con- 
troller, and caissier. He it was who 
engaged and paid the Feuilletunists, 
and arranged who was to write the 
Roman Feuilleton for weeks and 
months in succession, and how much 
the writers were to receive. In this 
catering for the paper he had his 
favourites, as such manner of men 
generally have, and this, of course, 
Ted to envy and jealousies ; but not- 
withstanding his vanity, his igno- 
rance, his coarse and over-familiar 
manners, and deficiency on the score 
of early education, he probably was 
in moral character just as respectable 
as any of the Romance-writers whom 
he employed, and nearly as well, if 
not quite as well, educated ; for be it 
known to readers in England that 
neither education nor acquired know- 
ledge are deemed in any degree re- 
quisite to those persons. 

At the rival paper, the Globe, 
Beauvallon pre pretty much the 
same part that Dywarrier played at 
the Presse. Independently of the 
old adage that two of a trade can 
never agree, there were other causes, 
not merely of disrelish but of loath- 
ing. Beauvallon was the brother-in- 
law of Granier de Cassagnac, who 
had originally been the principal 
coadjutor of Emile de Girardin at 
the Presse. Cassagnac having quar- 
relled with his principal, set up for 
himself a rival paper, the Globe; 
out of which the Epoque has since 
risen. In the Globe he had called 
Girardin by every infamous and 
every opprobrious name, and pro- 
claimed that all the good articles 
were the productions of his own pen ; 
in fact, that the astonishing success of 
the Presse was wholly due to his 
talent. This was indignantly denied 
by Girardin, who stated that Cassag- 
nac Was an impudent, lying Gascon, 
who, when editor of the Journal 
Politique of Toulouse, was flogged in 
the public street, and obliged to take 
refuge in the interior of a diligence 
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to save himself from further stripes. 
“Ah!” says Cassagnac, “ what of 
that? You, Emile Girardin, sitting 
by your pretty wife at the Opera, 
were flo before 3000 persons!” 

“But that’s not so bad as you,” says 
Emile. “ Didn't you, by scampish 
messengers, send round the pro- 
spectus of your paper to the sub- 
scribers to other journals ? —ay, send 
them round in cart-loads ?” 

“Oh, jarnie ne vous y 

as |” a C ac. “ What a 
respectable fellow are you, forsooth ! 
to sicken at such trifles,—you, the 
rejected of the electors of Bour- 
—— whose electors preferred Vi- 

ocq, the police spy, as an honester 
man!” 

“ Au moins,” rejoins Emile, “ I am 
not capable of ordering gaiters of a 
particular cut for my newspaper por- 
ters by way of an advertisement, and 
then refusing to pay for them because 
they are not exactly made to pat- 
tern!” 

“ Quelle mouche vous pique,” says 
Granier. “ Gaiters, quotha! Did I 
ever puff up the shares of a coal- 
mine which never existed, or in which 
there were no coals, and sell my 
actions at a premium? Did I ever 
play the blagueur at St. Berain ?” 

“ Ventre Saint-Gris!” exclaims 
Emile. “ Here's a pretty fellow to 
talk of blague, indeed! A geux 
who comes into my bed-room on a 
hot July day, and taking off his 
shirt, and clothing himself in one of 
my six best clean chemises, walks 
away! Gentleman, indeed! C'est 
un gentilhomme de Beauce, il est au 
lit quand on refait ses chausses.” 

“Impostor and quack!” says 
Granier. “ You proclaim that the 
success of the Presse is owing to your 
pen; but all the good articles that 
ever appeared in it were written by 
me, or certain persons wno shall be 
nameless.” 

“ Galopin de Gascogne!” sa 
Emile. “ How dares the fellow, whe 
ordered a steam printing-press and 
then refused to pay for it on one 
pretext or another, presume to call 
any honest man to account ?” 

Such are the fellows—abusing each 
other, verbatim et literatim, in this 
fashion of fishfags—who give and 
have given not merely life and 
being to the Presse, Globe, and 
Epoque (the Globe has now merged 
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in the latter paper), but who guide, 
govern, and control their every tone 
and movement. “ Tel maitre, tel 
valet.” When the directing spirits 
thus —, demean themselves, 
what is to expected from the 
Feuilletonists, poor-devil authors and 
French penny-a-liners, under them ? 
A total lack of manners and princi- 
ple—an entire absence of truth and 


taste. 

To Girardin, C ac, Dujarrier, 
and Beauvallon, is altogether owing 
the furtive introduction of the Roman 
Feuilleton into French literature. 
This creation—the offspring of the 
political indifference supervenin 
upon a state of constant change an 
revolution—has now assumed gigan- 
tic proportions, and at the present 
moment threatens not merely to 
overshadow political discussion, but 
to destroy all literature. The news- 
—— romance, my dear OLrIvER, or 

oman Feuilleton, is an unnatural, 
artificial work, the disgrace of even a 
low style of literature. It is a novel 
or tale, written in the most exag- 
—_— fashion, which is published 

aily in the small volumes of what, 
ten or twelve years ago, was called 
the Feuilleton. The ancient Feuil- 
leton, as you well know, was the pe- 
culiar boast and pride of the French 
ress. It was unique in journalism. 
t consisted of the small, short co- 
lumns, separated from the political 
articles, debates, and advertisements, 
and was devoted to pure literature, 
or literary or theatrical criticism. 
It was in these feuilletons that again 
and again appeared articles that will 
live as long as the most classic pro- 
ductions of the French language,— 
models of clear, correct, candid, and 
learned criticism. The men who then 
supplied the Feuilleton with matter, 
such as Feletz, Dussault, and Hof- 
mann, were exact, and scrupulous, and 
conscientious, and long meditated on 
the works which they criticised. And 
the proprietors reaped the reward of 
their labours, for the series of arti- 
cles in the Débats by Hofmann, on 
mesmerism and somnambulism, on 
Chateaubriand, De Pradt, Madame 
de Genlis, and the Jesuits, raised the 
ora to 18,000 or 20,000 abonnés. 

ut these earlier writers were first- 
rate scholars—men regularly edu- 
cated in the universities of their 
country—where they had obtained 
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distinguished honours and the high- 
est renown. Hence the earlier Feuil- 
leton was distinguished by learning, 
judgment, and all the higher quali- 
ties of mind. It instructed as well 
as amused ; and if it had a fault at 
all, it was that it was too learned 
and erudite. But from 1830 to 1835, 
the old Feuilleton degenerated in 
the hands of Janin ; and from 1836-7 
the Roman Feuilleton began to ap- 
pear. Now the Roman Feuilleton has 
become un besoin irrésistible, une exi- 
gence impérieuse, to use the phrase 
of its admirers. Thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands, hang upon the 
words, “la suite au prochain numéro.” 
Yet, what after all is this Roman 
Feuilleton? It is an exaggerated no- 
vel or tale, written with a view to 
effect—with a view to the greatest 
number of readers and advertise- 
ments. The Presse was the first to 
invent this system—this rank food 
for vulgar — ; and the greatest 
producer in the trade is a man of co- 
lour, Alexandre Dumas Davy, who 
has recently assumed the title of Mar- 
quis de la Pailleterie. 

Dumas is said to have fifteen clerks 
in his manufactory. It is the busi- 
ness of these fifteen men to heap 
together in the shortest possible 
space, the greatest number of start- 
ling incidents, thrilling emotions, and 
sudden contrasts. On and on they 
toil, a solis ortu usque ad occasum, 
while the happy marquis touches 
and re-touches, corrects and embel- 
lishes, throwing in bere and there 
a little bit more pathos, anon, a lit- 
tle more gloominess, or now and 
again a deeper die and hue of guilt, 
for a monstrous and unnatural spice 
of crime is, above all, necessary. When 
the whole is corrected and shaped to 
the most taking pattern, then Alex- 
andre Dumas Davy, Marquis de la 
Pailleterie, causes one of his two 
sons, or both, perhaps, to copy the 
whole out in a fair hand, the parcel 
is labelled, and ticketed, and trans- 
ferred to the marquis’ commissivnaire, 
to deliver as per order, and who takes 
it either to the Dujarrier or Beauval- 
lon of the hour, and the next day, 
at all events within the next week, it 
is in print. The traders in news- 
papers are satisfied if these produc- 
tions procure either readers or ad- 
vertisements for the paper, and de- 
lighted if they procure both, while 
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the Marquis de la Pailleterie is con- 
tented if he receive from his 30,000 
to 60,000 francs a-year, as the case 
may be. This system has been the 
ruin of journalism and literature. 
Nothing is demanded but to produce 
the article quickly to suit the press- 
ing wants of the day. No style is 
necessary, no consistence or coher- 
ency, no study of the human head 
or human heart. All that is re- 
quired is melodramatic situation, 
bustle, incident, &c. There is much 
noise and no work, which was ex- 
actly the effect produced by Addi- 
son’s Trunkmaker. The pen of the 
writer is subservient to the greedy 
pe of speculation. The tale or 
the novel is constructed, not after 
life or nature, but made to sell. 

As a consequence the public taste 
becomes daily more and more viti- 
ated. The relish for the serious, the 
matured, the natural, is lost. There 
must be horror heaped on horror ; 
and no novel or tale will now be po- 
pular that does not contain a due in- 
fusion of adultery, incest, poisoning, 
or parricide. The Presse, by the 
hands of Dujarrier, used to pay, and 
by the hands of his successor still 
pays, nearly 300 francs a-day for 


Feuilletons fabricated after this fashion, 


to Alexandre Dumas Davy, Marquis 
de la Pailleterie, George Sand, F're- 
deric Soulié, and Honoré Prosper 
Balzac. Mountains of trash are in 
consequence produced. ‘To the au- 
thors, in so far as money is concerned, 
it is profitable trash. ‘The men sack 
bushelsfull of money, but they make 
a shipwreck of name and fame. A 
career is given to the wildest and 
most rambling fancies; and the most 
exact and idiomatic of languages 
ceases to be either exact, idiomatic, or 
rammatical in the hands of these 
iterary tradesmen. 

Yet, with all their gains, the news- 
paper romancers of the Presse and 
the Epoque are for the most part 

nniless. Though some of them 
make their 60,000 francs a-yéar, yet 
their expenditure is always nearly 
double, and often quadruple their 
income. They live, like the roués 
of the Regent Orleans, like the 
Broglies, the Brancas, the Birons, 
the Canillacs, the Nocés, the Riche- 
lieus, the Duclos, &c. Each of them 
has his Mesdames Parabére, de Pha- 
laris, Emélie de l’Opera, his Lievenne, 
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or his Lola Montes. To see the 
horses, and carriages, and livery ser- 
vants of these men, to enter their 
houses filled with costly furniture, 
pictures, &c., one would think they 
were descended from the Mont- 
morencys and Mortemarts. 

Your friend in the last Rearna, 
however, has done the father of Alex- 
andre Dumas an injustice. The 
father, though a general, was not a 
mulatto general, but a man of pure 
French blood, descended of the Davys 
de la Pailleterie of the Pays de Caux 
in Normandy. There was no more 
distinguished officer in the French 
army. His bravery and gallant 
bearing were remarkable at St. 
Bernard, Mont Cenis, Mantua, Neu- 
mark, and Brixen. But his son 
Alexandre is a mulatto, his mother 
being a native of Guadaloupe (or St. 
Domingo), and a romancer in more 
senses than one; for though born on 
the 24th July, 1802, he solemnly 
declared before the Cour d’Assizes 
of Rouen he was only forty-one 
years of age, though he was at the 
moment he made the declaration in 
his forty-fourth year. But Monte- 
Cristo Dumas, with all his follies 
and faults—and their name is Legion, 
—is a modest and an humble man, 
though he drives his coach-and-four, 
compared with Honoré Balzac. 
This man, who is now in his forty- 
seventh year, came to Paris six-and- 
twenty years ago, where he obtained 
the brevet of a printer. He had 
not been in business above a year, 
before he failed in trade. From 1827 
to 1829 he produced various anony- 
mous romances, deservedly forgotten. 
But in 1830 his Flemish finishing 
was relished by the bourgeoisie, who 
had triumphed in the three days. 
Eugénie Grandet le Médecin de Cam- 
pagne, Les Scénes de la Vie Privée 
de la Vie Parisienne, and De la Vie 
de Province, obtained immense suc- 
cess, and procured for the author 
considerable sums of money. Behold 
the unknown Tourangeau of 1820, 
the broken-down printer of the Rue 
St. André des Arcs in 1831 and 1832 
transformed into an élégant, with the 
airs of a grand seigneur, driving his 
cabriolet, sporting his cane, worth 
2000 francs, nourishing a formidable 
pair of moustachios, maintaining a 
tigre, a valet de chambre, and a maitre 
Whotel ; keeping an English mistress, 
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and expending at least 100,000 francs, 
or 4000. a-year. For ten years 
Honoré was at every thing in the 
ring; but at length, having writ- 
ten himself out, he is now entirely 
supplanted by Sue, and has fled to 
Italy, overwhelmed with debts and 
liabilities, the tenth part of which he 
will never be enabled to pay. But 
without the Feuilleton of Girardin 
and Cassagnac, Balzac could never 
have run this mad and foolish career ; 
without the abuse of the Feuilleton, he 
never could have indulged the whims 
and fancies of a diseased and morbid 
vanity, or lived the life of a prince 
and a financier. Who have lowered 
and perverted the Feuilleton? The 
Presse and the Epoque, Girardin 
and Cassagnac. Who have contri- 
buted to produce the scenes which 
our common friend in Reema de- 
plores, and properly castigates? Cas- 
sagnac and Girardin. Duels there 
are — always have been— in Paris, 
and duels there always will be in 
Paris so long as France is France. 
But duels a propos de rien; duels, 
taking their origin in base cupidity 
or mercantile rivalry, are a creation 
of the Presse and Epoque, and the 
Roman Feuilleton. 

As to French actresses, my dear 
Ontver, there is much to be said in 
extenuation of their lightness and 
follies, and I am not the man to break 
these butterflies on a wheel. In the 
midst of society, French actresses live 
like parias. By common consent 
their profession is depreciated and 
discredited. When they bear an 
honest or respected name, they are 
obliged to change it into val, ville, 
or saint, not to dishonour or disgrace 
their families. But who that has 
ever been behind the scenes of a 
French provincial theatre, or that in 
Easter week has seen French pro- 
vincial actresses come up in dozens 
from all corners of France to the 
coffee-house in the Rue de l’'Arbre 
Sec toseek metropolitan engagements, 
declaiming, singing, dancing, pour se 
vendre & Tenchére ou au rabais, can 
wonder at the scene at the Trois 
Fréres? Till the bad eminence, how- 
ever, of Girardin, Cassagnac, and 
Co., the press of Paris did not go 
behind the scenes in search of mis- 
tresses; and even during their pre- 
dominance, it is only the scum and 
dregs of the press that aspire to the 
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ancient privileges of the gentilhommes 
de lu chambre de roi. 

No, my dear Oxtver, you must 
not judge of the press or the litera- 
ture of France by these deplorable 
examples. The Bertins, the De 
Sacys, the Chasles, the St. Mare 
Girardins, the Fleurys, the Fauchers, 
the Saint Beuves, are men as learned 
and as respectable as are to be found 
in any country; and you may rest 
assured the better portion of the 
French press,—the Débuts, the Con- 
stitutionnel, the Siecle, and the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, &c.,— are all 
anxious to rescue themselves from 
the opprobrium of being considered 
as persons of the stamp of the Girar- 
dins and Cassagnacs, of the Dujar- 
riers and Beauvallons, 
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Forgive me for trespassing on you 
at such length, but it is right the 
case of respectable and learned men 
should be distinguished, as the law- 
yers in my day used to say, from the 
case of the scamps, of the scum of 
literature and politics. Beware in 
England of the Roman Feuilleton. 
If you ever allow romancers, jesters, 
or novelists to usurp the place held 
in your Times and Chronicle by seri- 
ous and solid political writers, adieu 
to the respectability —adieu also to 
the liberty of the English press. 


I remain, my dear Oxiver, 
Your faithful and sincere friend, 
BENJAMIN Buivunt, 


Bencherman and Trencherman of the 
Toner Temple. 


ERNEST WALKIN WORM’S OPINION OF SEVILLE, 


IN A LETTER TO MR. GRUBLEY. 


Wuen we separated, my dear Grub- 
ley, at the Southampton Pier, you, 
to study the resources of the Chan- 
nel Islands, I, for Seville, I was 
far more satisfied with my choice 
than Iam at present. Unlike most 
of those whose midnight lamps glim- 
mer with the same perseverance, I 
must frankly own that my reading has 
misled me. I forget which romantic 
bard first inveigled me into the 
dreamy admiration which I have ever 
since encouraged towards this land. 
But whoever it was, he is respon- 
sible for the course of reading I 
thenceforth pursued, and for my 
present disappointment. 

I have accompanied tourist after 
tourist, poet after poet, through this 
southern paradise, and never met 
with the shadow of a disappointment 
tomar the delights ofa residence at Se- 
ville as long as I remained at Putney. 
How different the descriptions in 
books are from the places they pro- 
fess to paint, I have now begun to 
discover. I have here Byron, and one 
or two others of my deceivers ; and 
am learning to smoke in order to 


use their leaves in lighting my pipe, 


as I think that such atrocious exag- 
gerations should end in smoke. 

My first outbreak against the poet 
I have just named was occasioned by 
the journey from the coast to this 
place. I was all eagerness to arrive 
at the romantic land he talks of, and 
discovered by the cnd of the day 
that he could never have looked for- 
ward to any of his readers coming to 
see it. Why, the Thames between 
Hammersmith and Battersea is far 
more romantic than this Guadal- 
quivir, along the whole fifty miles 
of which there is not sufficient fo- 
liage to deck the parterre of an al- 
derman’s villa! This disappointment 
was, however, trifling to that of my 
whole existence in this so vaunted 
city, which is as different as can be 
imagined from what they would 
make you believe. 

Any one coming here after having 
been told, as I have fifty times, that 
Seville was a superb city—a city of 

laces—would suppose the diligence 
fad set him down at the wrong town. 
You know, my dear Grubley, that I 
always say what I mean; well then, 
I assure you that the narrowest part 
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of Fetter Lane is about the width of 
the principal streets of Seville ; and 
as for the palaces, I have worn out 
two pairs of boots, and have not yet 
discovered the remotest symptoms of 
anything of the kind. You know 
how we abuse Buckingham Palace ; 
there is nothing here that would 
stand the comparison with one of its 
wings. It is true say that there 
is one built by the Moors, who are 
said to have done every thing with 
a sort of Oriental magnificence. I 
requested to have it shewn to me; 
but when we came to it I could not 
believe it was a palace. It is nothing 
to a row of houses in Portland 
Place. I was so disgusted that I 
would not go in; and I saw clearly 
by the smile on the countenance of 
my guide, an intelligent Spaniard, 
who understands English, that he 
appreciated my feelings on coming 
from such a country as England: 
and I am convinced he has since 
spoken well to his friends of my 
spirit in not allowing myself to be, as 
it were, taken in, by entering the 
doors of such a place. 

A circumstance which renders 
these disappointments the more pro- 
voking, is the great advantage a 
stranger possesses in this country, 
owing to the facility of the language. 
Having a tolerably = ear, the 
peculiarity immediately struck me 
that all the words terminated in o. 
It is well known that much of the 
English language is of Latin deriva- 
tion, as is also the case with the 
entire Spanish tongue; so that it 
immediately occurred to me that by 
adding an o to the English words, [ 
could not fail of becoming intelligi- 
ble; and that without the trouble 
of studying a new language. For, 
with a little practice, i expected to 
run on fluently enough with my 
native tongue thus modified ; and I 
resolved to exercise myself aloud in 
my room during halfan hour each 
morning, and also occasionally du- 
ring a solitary walk in the country. 

I tried my system for halfa day, 
but I can’t say it altogether suc- 
ceeded. I was, however, as well un- 
derstood as when I tried the Spanish 
itself. I believe the individuals with 
whom I happened to fall in that 
morning were not fair specimens of 
the average Spanish intelligence. 
One fellow to whom I applied for a 
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little coddo fisho and oystero sauso, 
ran away as though I had threatened 
to knock him down. Besides, I found 
the principle did not invariably ad- 
mit of a successful application, from 
a practice this nation possesses of dis- 
torting the signification of terms ; 
as in the instance of dinnero, which 
by an unaccountable perversion is 
made to signify money. From such 
obstacles as these I feared my system 
would require some previous study, 
with a view to drawing up a list of 
exceptions and modifications ; I there- 
fore laid it aside for the moment, and 
took to the old routine of learning 
Spanish as a distinct language. My 
intention is not, however, given up; 
and I shall devote my first lei- 
sure time to the mature considera- 
tion of the subject, in order that, at 
least, future travellers may profit by 
the discovery. 

The most curious monument here 
seems to be the great tower called 
the Giralda, which I admire much. 
It is all square up to an immense 
height, and then tapers up to the 
top like a Chinese pagoda, with 
quantities of great bells all round in 
full view, turning head-over-heels 
when they ring a peal. I ascended 
this tower the day after my arrival, 
and never did I see so strange a 
place. I was let in through a door 
which looked like a rat-hole, at the 
bottom of the enormous building, 
and to pass through which I had to 
stoop. There was first a small room, 
and out of it another door leading to 
a passage, which went up-hill for 
about a dozen paces. A dead wall 
stopped me at the end; but the pass- 
age then turned at a right angle to 
the left, and I went up-hill another 
dozen steps to another wall, and 
again to the left; and this was uni- 
formly repeated until I had walked 
about half-a-mile, turning always to 
the left. It then opened into a sort 
of platform, and there I was on the 
top, with a balustrade round the 
sides of the tower, and all the bells 
overhead, hanging out in the air. 

The town was as ugly from that 
eminence as from below; but the 
cathedral, which is close to the tower, 
was most singular, and looked like 
the monuments of a whole city jum- 
bled together as if they had been 
tossed out of a dice-box. On coming 
down I met a procession composed of 
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priests, soldiers, and others, and 
among them was moved along, on a 
wooden stand, a model of the great 
tower, supported on either side by 
female figures as large as life. I 
was informed that these two figures 
represented saints, which struck me 
as a circumstance worth notice, as 
shewing the difference between the 
ideas of our nation and this on these 
subjects, for they were figged out 
just like the females who figure on 
platforms in front of the shows at an 
English fair, and you know those 
females with us are never considered 
in the light of saints. 

With regard to the charms of 
intercourse with these Andalusians, 
who have been so repeatedly de- 
scribed as the most fascinating race, 
irresistible in their winning ways to- 
wards foreigners, I was undeceived 
from the first day. The people at 
the inn scarcely paid any attention 
to me, but left me to look after every 
thing for myself. I was roused from 
my sleep on the first morning, by 
the entrance of a boisterous female 
into the room, who placed a tray of 
bad chocolate on the table. I turned 
in my bed and inquired in good 
Spanish, — 

“What's o'clock ?” To which she 
replied in equally good Spanish,—- 

“Don’t know ;” and slammed the 
door after her. 

If I take my hat off to bow to the 
lady of the inn—a custom which, you 
are aware, is universal on the Con- 
tinent—I hear a general laughter 
among the servants, which is some- 
times repeated when I request them 
to do anything for me. Never shall 
I ask a Spanish lady again to take 
wine ; for at the table-d'hdte, al- 
though all talk to each other at these 
dinners, whether they are acquainted 
or not, I asked a lady in my best 
manner to drink with me, and she 
stared without deigning to reply, 
while these cursed servants fell to 
giggling again behind our chairs,— 
a civility which _ repeated when 
I stood up, my napkin in my hand, 
on the departure of two ladies from 
the table. 

But this was not the worst. You 
know my bashfulness in the presence 
of women; in fact, no one has en- 
deavoured more perseveringly than 
yourself to langh me out of it. At 
all events, you would not believe me 
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guilty of outraging innocence in a 
oreign land, nor am I capable of 
anything of the sort. Wilson, whom 
you know, and who had been all 
over France—at least he said so,— 
once told me that a little delicate and 
judicious gallantry towards the sex 
was sure to make a favourable im- 
pression, and secure to the stranger 
a good reception. Penetrated with 
this truth, 1 endeavoured to get rid 
of a little of my timidity, and the 
first chambermaid I met I threw m 
arms instantaneously round her ok 
without saying a word, lest the effect 
should be spoiled by my impure 
Spanish. The female started from 
me, dealing such a slap on my cheek 
that I suffered from a swollen eye 
for two days. 

The impression I received of the 
urbanity of this class, when I pre- 
sented myself at the residence, which 
I had had much difficulty in disco- 
vering, of a certain Sefior Don with 
four names, to whom I had procured 
from my banker a letter of introduc- 
tion, was not more favourable. On 
ringing the bell a voice from within 
the iron gates, and at a considerable 
distance, cried out, “ Queen who?” 
dwelling on the termination of the 
monosyllable with a strong nasal 
twang. I hardly knew what to re- 
ply, as they did not know my name; 
and while I reasoned with myself— 
“ Quien” was more loudly repeated, 
with anevidently impatient augment- 
ation of the nasal en. I then men- 
tioned my name to my invisible in- 
terrogator, and was replied to with a 
“ Vaya Vd. con Dios,” a civil way of 
requesting beggars to go about their 
business. As I did not like standing 
in the street with my face at an iron 
gritie, explaining at the highest pitch 
of my lungs to people two or three 
pair of stairs above, at the window 
of an inner invisible court, I returned 
home and burned my letter of intro- 
duction. 

Musing as I took my walk the fol- 
lowing morning, on this circum- 
stance, which shut the Seville houses 
to me, as though they had been con- 
vents, I met some old acquaintances 
lately arrived like myself; but be- 
fore I introduce you to them, I must 
notify my extreme disappointment 
in the cathedral. This monument 
differs from the palaces of Seville in 
this respect, that it is not at all diffi- 
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cult to discover. Wherever you go 
you cannot avoid seeing its enormous 
bulk out-topping every thing else, 
and filling a whole quarter of a town. 
Having heard and read of its won- 
ders, I entered, expecting to have 
arrived at last at a compensation for 
all my other disappointments. I 
- found myself in an immense grey, 
brown, dingy vault, of a prodigious 
elevation, and almost dark with mys- 
terious-looking people of different 
sorts; some moving slowly from one 
part of the edifice to another ; others 
making bows to the air, or to the 
walls; and some forming with their 
thumbs and fingers cabalistic signs. 
i had not, however, long to meditate, 
or to endeavour to account for what 
I saw, for a sort of familiar in a 
black gown and loose white spenser, 
wearing on his head a cap with an- 
gular projections upwards, as if in- 
tended for the reception of bells, 
and in his hand a long white stick, 
approached me and pointed to my 
shoulders, on which I had thrown 
my cloak a l’Espagnol. I ventured 
to inquire whether he wished any- 
thing, but could get no reply but 
noddings of the head and cap, and 
rapid signs of the hand, accompanied 
by half-articulate expressions, simi- 
lar to bozo, or vozo, and quitar ; 
now as quitar signifies do away, take 
away, or take off, and I would not 
take off my cloak for a fellow who 
had the impudence to wear his fools’- 
cap while he gave me the order, I 
took myself off, and shall not cer- 
tainly enter that building again. 
No doubt you are aware that such 
a thing as a decent, quiet, respectable 
Protestant place of worship, is totally 
unknown here ; such as, for instance, 
our Barnabas Chapel at Wandsworth. 
We must take things as we find 
them. The only way, in my opinion, 
of observing the Sabbath ees, is to 
avoid setting foot in any of these 
flaunty Catholic churches on that 
day; for on other days one is con- 
stantly drawn into them to see their 
flummery shows and processions. 
Last Sunday I was directed to the 
Christina promenade, as the rendez- 
vous of the Seville fashionables. 
There, in fact, I should have been 
repaid for once by finding my ex- 
ctations of enjoyment a , had 
been allowed to remain. On a 
magnificent marble terrace, larger 
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than by twenty times the lord mayor's 
ball-room, surrounded with marble 
seats, and outside these a splendid 

rden, wafting all the perfumes of 
Paradise, were assembled a blaze of 
beauty and an ocean of animation. 
I had not been ten minutes absorbed 
in the study of this enchanting vision, 
when, a wide space opening by uni- 
versal consent, a procession ofa most 
novel description passed through the 
assembly, whose formal ranks and 
undivided attention were arrested by 
the event. A dozen British officers 
from Gibraltar had disembarked, and 
taken the Sunday promenade on their 
way to their hotel, each carrying his 
portmanteau on his shoulder, and 
cracking jokes in a loud voice as 
they underwent the ordeal of this 
universal criticism. “ Well,” thought 
I, as I observed the unequivocal 
signs of disgust and ridicule thus 
drawn on my compatriots, and which 
I felt would dog my steps as long as 
I remained on the ground, “it is 
time for me to be off!” and I filed 
off accordingly. 

I mentioned having fallen in with 
some acquaintances ; it is a lady with 
her son, who came in their yacht,— 
a Mrs. Smuggins, of Whitechapel. 
Young Smuggins went to sea five 
ee ago, and made two voyages to 

mbay,—on which occasions, as his 
widowed mother had been liberal, 
and a him a pacotille, he scraped 
together a capital sufficient to enable 
him to dabble inscrip ; so that, being 
ne he soon realised a (for him) 
dazzling fortune. Having acquired 
a taste for the sea, he immediately 
purchased and fitted up a yacht, in 
which he stowed away biscuits and 
tea for ballast, these being the comes- 
tibles he prefers. He started with 
the intention of taking his beloved 
parent to Gibraltar, but meeting with 
contrary winds, and being, at length 
—owing, possibly, to his farinaceous 
ballast—seriously maltreated by a 

le off the Algarbe, he ran into 
jadiz for shelter. He tells me he 
should never have dreamed of coming 
to these parts, but the damages of 
his ship requiring time to repair, he 
had been persuaded to come to visit 
Seville, of being thoroughly tired 
of Cadiz. He quite agrees with me 
about this place, and says that Cadiz 
is just as bad. “I never expected,” 
he adds, “to find there so much as 
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an ounce of tobacco for my sailors ; 
and when I went into a café and 
asked for a devilled gizzard and a 
int of porter, they replied that they 
ad nothing but old charters to chew 
{no doubt he means orchala de chufas 
—almond orgeat], and something 
about hell and a dose” [helados— 
frozen lemonade, &c.] He therefore 
came here, and is no better satisfied, 
but anxious to get out to sea again, 
or, at least, to touch at Gibraltar, 
where he expects to find himself 
more at home. He had founded 
great expectations on a bull-fight, 
which he expected was similar, 
though, of course, not equal, to a 
bull-bait with English dogs. He 
had taken tickets for himself and 
Mrs. Smuggins for the next corridor 
[corrida], as he termed it; and, as I 
had never witnessed the sight, I 
agreed to meet them at the Circus. 
It was yesterday. 

I found the place very crowded 
when I arrived, and, being shewn 
the way in, came into a passage 
with a row of boxes on one side, 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
whose view I interrupted as I stood, 
and on the other, a descent of some 
half-dozen stone gradines down to 
the arena. These, also, seemed to 
be as full as they could hold. The 
people at the hotel had procured me, 
as the best sort of ticket, one that 
admitted to the barrera. Onshewing 
it to a gentleman in the front seat of 
a box, he directed me to the lowest 
of the gradines, where, in fact, I 
should have been in front, and as 
near as possible to the action, like 
the orchestra places at a theatre. 
But how was I to arrive? Each 
gradine is at once the seat of its 
occupants and the footstool of those 
belonging to the next above; and 
what with coat-skirts, elbows, knees, 
and feet, the passage did not appear 
practicable. Seeing my hesitation, 
the gentleman again asked to see my 
ticket, and pointed to the number on 
it to shew that my place must be 
reserved. I rete ventured on 
the attempt, and, begging as many 
pardons as I could, put forward one 
foot, then the other; but although 
the uppermost row, having no knees 
nor feet on their seats, let me through, 
the next were rebellious, and cried 
out openly that the forastero should 
have come in time, that the funcion 
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had commenced; and, on a shout of 
applause greeting some exploit of a 
great black bull, all further atten- 
tion was refused me. ‘“ Now, there- 
fore,” thought I, “it seems I must 
renounce this dissipation also;” and 
I was about to withdraw from before 
the boxes, the view from which I 
interrupted, when two good-natured - 
natives opened me a small space on 
their stone-seat, and I slipped in, 
making one of a row of 700 or 800 
spectators seated on that step. 

Well, this was a novel scene! and 
the only thing worth coming to Se- 
ville for. Around a circus of such 
dimensions as would admit of Astley’s 
being set upright and played at hoop 
with round and round it, was a 
sloping wall of human beings up to 
and above where I sat—at a rough 
guess I should say 20,000—all in a 
fever of enthusiasm. In the inter- 
vals of the bursts of applause, or 
disapprobation, or laughter, or groans, 
single vcices were occasionally audi- 
ble, uttering homely witticisms, 
usually responded to either by some 
brilliant repartee or by a general 
laugh. But the principal attention 
was bestowed on the performers, and 
deservedly. 

The first thing I saw was the ter- 
mination of the career of the big 
black bull. <A troop of most elegant 
gentlemen, in white silk stockings 
and embroidered silk jackets and 
breeches, either scarlet, or yellow, 
or blue, &c., each carrying a scarf on 
his arm, were lounging about on all 
sides of the animal; while in front of 
him, ready for attack, stood one of 
the most slim and graceful, in an 
entiretight dress of black embroidered 
satin, except the little, light, open 
jacket. This was the only performer 
who bore an offensive arm, for the 
cavalry had retired. He held in his 
right hand a straight sword in a 
horizontal position, concealed from 
view by a scarlet mantle which hung 
upon the blade. He was motionless, 
and looked the monster in the face. 
The whole arena had suddenly be- 
come silent, and all eyes were intent 
on the two principal actors. The 
bull was also standing still, but soon 
commenced a slight movement of the 
head, which he turned first on one 
side and then on the other; his eyes 
were, however, again immediately 
fixed on his enemy, and at Jength he 
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lowered his head almost to the 
ground, and scra the sand two or 
three times with his hoof. The ma- 
tador now slipped the red scarf from 
the blade of the sword. A toss of 
the head announced the animal's final 
resolve, and he made a rush. The 
sword-hand of the matador rose to a 
level with his shoulder, and without 
any movement of his body, more 
than an almost imperceptible resting 
on the left foot, he appeared to hold 
the sword motionless. However this 
was managed, certain it is that I 
heard a hissing sound, not unlike the 
passing of a saw through a plank at 
a distance, and perceived the hilt 
resting on the upper part of the neck 
of the bull, the blade being out of 
sight until drawn leisurely from the 
carcass, which had fallen on its knees, 
and immediately afterwards rolled on 
to its sice a lifeless mass. 

The matador wiped his blade in 
the scarlet mantle, while his neat 
performance received the universal 
plaudits of the spectators. While 
this was going on, in an instant a 
noose had been slung round the head 
of the carcass, and a team of tinkling 
mules, four a-breast, had galloped it 
out of the circus. The next bull 
was what I should think they would 
call a poser,—but you have doubt- 
less read of fifty bull-fights, and no 
description is like the thing itself. 
Besides, my pleasures were wofully 
interrupted during the performances 
of this bull. Before we come to that, 
however, I must record one of his 
exploits. ‘The animal was small, but 
symmetry itself. Its barrel tight 
and shining; its tail projecting ; its 
step brisk though measured ; the 
head rather large, and armed with 
horns which projected almost ho- 
rizontally in front, and were so fine 
and slightly curved as to look almost 
like daggers. A picador had en- 
countered him at the extreme limit of 
the cireus, and heedless of the point 
of the lance, only formed to penetrate 
about the depth of an inch, the bull 

red the horse under the left shoul- 

er, lifting him up until the suffering 
animal, rearing to escape the deepen- 
ing wound and the pressure from 
the side attacked, placed his forelegs 
over the barrera, or wooden en- 
closure, nearly six feet high. The 
bull, no longer able to reach this 
part of his victim, pressed on, and, 
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taking him under the haunch, kept 
lifting him up repeatedly, so that 
the hind legs of the poor horse, de- 
scending to the ground in regular 
cadence, produced the appearance of 
dancing. Soon his inet disen- 
gaging themselves from the barrier, 
and at the same instant his hinder 
quarters being high in air, he fell 
with his rider on to the bull’s back, 
where they struggled for half-a- 
minute, as the horns would not let go 
their hold; and in this posture of 
things the little bull actually ad- 
vanced a step or two without drop- 
ping his burden, which ultimately 
rolled over, placing the picador, 
whose padded leggings rendered him 
very helpless, in much peril. <A 
chubo was, however, at hand, and 
soon drew the attention of the bull, 
which quitted his prostrate enemy to 
seek fresh encounters. 

No sooner had the rapturous ap- 
plause drawn forth by this perform- 
ance given way to a temporary 
silence, than my attention was at- 
tracted to a movement among the 
spectators at about a dozen yards’ 
distance on my left, and below me. 
Something unusual had evidently 
occurred, and the people were stand- 
ing up. ‘The fact was this, the bull 
had gored another horse, which, ne- 
vertheless, galloped about with his 
rider in the mélée, dragging his 
bowels along the ground. My ac- 
quaintances, the Smugginses, whose 
presence I had forgotten, were at the 
a in question, and at this sight 
the nerves of Mrs. Smuggins had to- 
tally failed her. She had placed 
herself in the men’s seats, and must 
have'created no inconsiderable sensa- 
tion by her rather bulky attractions 
and foreign manners and costume, in 
the portion of the building never 
frequented by the reputable of her 
sex. Her exclamations now reached 
me. “I cannot—I cannot—Oba- 
diah! Take me away! Ah— 
he—I am fainting—I am faint——!" 
and after a minute a sort of 
scream. Mr. Smuggins was au- 
dible likewise, declaring he would 
not go, although all the ladies 
present should faint; the fun was 
capital, and he should not, perhaps, 
have an opportunity of seeing an- 
other. Meanwhile the bustle spread, 
and the curiosity became general. 
The police would shortly have inter- 
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fered. My chivalrous feelings were 
excited, and I resolved to go to the res- 
cue of this distressed princess, and no 
small difficulty I had. She was four 
gradines down ; it was bad enough to 
arrive alone: imagine, then, the 
ascent, with a fainting and hysterical 
form of corpulent dimensions resting 
onmyarm! Imagine, moreover, the 
endurance of laughter, which at last 
greeted us unrestrained ! 

If I resolved, as I administered 
consolation and soothing accents to 
this suffering and virtuous compa- 
triot on our way to her inn, never to 
go to another bull-fight, my reso- 
lution was confirmed on hearing her 
heart-rending exclamations. You 
know, my dear Grubley, that I am 
incapable of exaggeration or decep- 
tion of any sort; well, I assure you 
that the poor ripped-up horse occa- 
sioned the thoughts of Mrs. Smug- 
gins to revert to her deceased hus- 
band. I cannot account for this cir- 
cumstance; if I could I certainly 
would tell you the reason of it, but 
soit was. She constantly appealed to 
him, using the vocative article ; and 
once she uttered the following ad- 
dress to him, interrupted by sobs :— 
“Poor, dear Smuggins! What 
would you have said to my witness- 
ing such things? And our own 
child to take me there!” And after 
having said this, she wiped her eyes 
with a blue duster. For my part, I 
always feel compassion for the re- 
verses which befall my fellow-crea- 
tures; but, nevertheless, on her 
making the last-mentioned exclama- 
tion, I could not help asking myself, 
What could the Seville bull-fanciers 
have said when they saw Mrs. 
Smuggins ? 

In fact, if there is one thing more 
remarkable than another in this re- 
nowned city, it is the rigid and re- 
tirin, 
female costume and deportment 
among the upper classes; and you 
know, Grubley, I, of course, look 
upon those of our sort, and every 
one we know, as being of the upper 
classes. Imagine, then, the sensation 
produced by the appearance, in a 
conspicuous, public, and male situa- 
tion, of a tall and magnificent Hot- 
tentot Venus, like this Smuggins of 
Whitechapel, flaunting in a rainbow 
of gay colours, and exhibiting a free- 
dom of look and gesture, which, at 
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least in these regions, is as yet unpre- 
cedented and exotic ! 

It appears that others have far less 
reason to complain of their adverse 
fates than I have. Do you recollect 
P , the brewer at Battersea, who 
finding his vats no longer filled and 
emptied as in former times, sold his 
establishment to a bone-dust manu- 
facturer, and embarked for Hobart 
Town? He was shipwrecked off 
Madeira, and conveyed by a French 
government brig to Gibraltar at his 
own request. What further befell 
him and his family I know not, but 
his man-servant—a youth who used 
to drink more porter than he assisted 
in manufacturing—took employment 
in a carpenter’s shop at Gibraltar. 
This youth it was whom, after con- 
ducting my rescued fair one to her 
residence, I saw issuing from one of 
the least dingy and disreputable- 
looking houses in Seville. I knew 
him in an instant by his pock-marked 
skin and hook-nose, and stopped, all 
amazement, for he was dressed better 
than myself. A new silk hat on one 
of his ears, a blue coat and chiselled 
buttons, japanned boots, and a cane 
sawing the balmy atmosphere. 

“ Well,” I exclaimed, “ Thomas, 
it is long since we met at Battersea.” 

“ Yes, a long time, sir.” 

“TT heard you were a carpenter, 
but you seem to have left that call- 
ing for something better?” And I 
expected that he would blush, and 
stammer forth a bashful story of ro- 
mance ; how that a black-eyed seiiora 
had deigned to remark him, and that 
he was now a don in a large house. 
But, to my surprise, he replied, with- 
out hesitation, and as quietly as if he 
were announcing a fine day,— 

“ T gives lessons in Hinglish now, 
sir.” 

At this innocent announcement I 
did not restrain my mirth; but he 
took no offence, supposing, probably, 
that it was my mode of congratu- 
lation, and added, that he was quit- 
ting at that moment a house in which 
he had two pupils. I wished him 
joy without inquiring respecting their 
proficiency. 

My disap 
destined to 
my departure from Seville. Having 
exhausted all which could possibly 
befall me within the town walls, and 
of which I haye not told you half, 


intments are manifestly 
ave no other end than 
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the Fates had kept in reserve other 
mishaps, pursuant to a perseverance 
in their system of persecution, which 
I should not have credited had any 
other than myself been their vic- 
tim. 

Every one who comes here is dri- 
ven to Italica, an ancient city buried 
underground. It was explained to 
me that under the ground, that is, 
to the city itself, no one can pene- 
trate; but although I demurred to 
the trouble of making this excursion 
for nothing, my objection was over- 
ruled by young Smuggins, who was 
to accompany me ; and who cleverly 
remarked, that we should be able to 
see the ground beneath which the 
ancient city is buried; or rather be- 
neath which those who let out the 
horses and carriages desire it should 
be believed it is buried. We were 
obliged to hire a caléche-and-four, 
for what reason I could not guess, 
since the distance is only one Spanish 
mile (four English) ; and the horses 
of this province had always been de- 
scribed to me as the best in Europe. 
The coachman we bargained with 
insisted for the four quadrupeds, and 
as the price was as moderate as I 
should have expected it to be had 
there been only two, we gave in to 
his wishes. I therefore looked for- 
ward to no ancient city, not intend- 
ing to dig for one, but to a superb 
trot in the sunshine, behind four of 
the snorting, caracoling nags, which 
I had so often admired during my 
lounges about Seville. 

When, however, the fatal morning 
arrived, and the turn-out drew up 
in the inn-court, oh, what a falling 
off! The caléche looked more like 
a few dusty planks attached to an 
old dried bull’s-hide; and the horses 
—could they, indeed, be horses, and 
of the same species as the quadrupeds 
to which I had always heard that 
name applied? Impossible! they 
must belong to a race kept concealed 
among the ruins of the antique 
Italica, and only brought to light on 
these special occasions. These Ro- 
sinantes appeared to be able to stand, 
but nothing more, and I consulted 
with my companion as to the neces- 
sity of making them hook on four 
more. We, however, determined to 
leave every arrangement to our cha- 
rioteer; and having lumped our- 
selyes into the seat with force, in 
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order to try its solidity, we made 
sign to be off. 

There was much cracking of the 
whip as we passed through the 
streets ; and, to my surprise, we got 
up a pretty respectable jog - trot, 
which was maintained until we 
reached the bridge of boats which 
communicates with the suburb 
Triana. Here an unstable ground 
being added to so rickety a frame- 
work as that which moved over it, 
the perils were doubled; and we 
moved—since that was quite percep- 
tible — but so ineffectually, as far as 
regarded progress, that the hundred 
yards of bridge lasted us a good ten 
minutes. Up the opposite bank, too, 
at a walk, and the same pace through 
a quarter of a mile of the aforesaid 
suburb. Then came the road, and 
the explanation of the whole. It 
was immediately clear that for such 
a road no one would think of putiing 
together any other species of carriage. 
The reason ours did not immediately 
break to pieces, was because nothing 
fitted or was joined about it; all its 
parts being hooked together at op- 
tional distances, and capable of any 
useful variation of their relative 
positions, no commotion could con- 
sequently damage the mechanism. 

We, therefore, moved along in a 
clatter of endless activity ; and had 
we, instead of being seated, placed 
ourselves on our feet, we could have 
headed successfully a Bacchanalian 
procession iu the quality of dancers. 
As we, under these trying circum- 
stances, began to wish for the end 
of our excursion, an oversight of the 
charioteer put a temporary extin- 
guisher on our saltatory exhibition, 
by dropping us on our side into a 
positive pit, for such was the vacuum 
which called itself a rut in this place. 
Our vehicle preserved its equilibrium 
at an inclination of about 30°; but 
the quadrupeds, with the best pos- 
sible intentions, could not advance. 
The Jehu descended from the seat 
to render his arguments more per- 
suasive, but nothing would do; and 
we began to meditate putting our 
shoulders to the wheel, when, looking 
up, I beheld an apparition, which 
suddenly arrested my resolutions 
and froze the contents of my arteries. 

Jogging my companion with my 
elbow to make him follow the direc- 
tion of my eyes, I pulled him at the 
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same time forcibly back to his place. 
At the opposite side of a half-bank, 
half-hedge, I had perceived, between 
two gigantic leaves of some southern 
plant, two human heads in juxta- 
position, about as far onward as to 
be on a line with our leaders’ noses. 
At the sight of these faces and their 
unmistakeable expression, all the 
histories of Spanish banditti, with 
all their terrific details, flashed 
across wy prostrate brain, which 
they seized upon with the greater 
violence from my having always 
affected in conversation to hold lightly 
these perils, which I really conceived 
much to be exaggerated. Such a 
chance had especially never entered 
into my calculations for this excur- 


sion. 

“ What shall we do?” I whispered. 
“Run for it?” Smuggins seemed to 
hesitate, as if in doubt as to the 
efficacy of any precaution within 
our power. I stood up, pretending 
to take a view of the country, and 
gradually turned in the direction of 
the brigands to reconnoitre. I only 
found the confirmation of my terrors 
at the sight of two guns, one resting 
its butt-end on the ground, and sup- 
porting with its muzzle the arm of a 
robber; and the other laid by the 
side of a cloak, near some nasil 
implements. The features of the 
men were ferocious. Pointed thread- 
bare hats rested on their eyebrows. 
Piercing eyes; sallow olive, or rather 
brown mahogany cheeks, cut into 
deep furrows; and ragged beards and 
moustachios. These characteristics 
belonged to the two with but slight 
shades of difference, which, in my 
hurried glance, quite escaped me; 
and what completely appalled me 
was the cool, unconcerned manner, in 
which they awaited the moment for 
advancing upon us, quietl in 
at the alee alk his noun 
while they leaned against the bank 
over which they were looking. 

We held rapid council and deter- 
mined to pretend not to notice them ; 
and after having pulled our vehicle 
out of the rut, to order the coachman 
to turn back and get away as fast as 
possible. The provoking quietness 
of my companion puzzled me in no 
small degree, and added to my panic, 
for he evidently did not believe the 
fellows were robbers. 

“ For God's sake,” I said, in an 
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earnest whisper, and turning my 
back in their direction, “ don’t keep 
looking at them: our safety depends 
on our not appearing to notice them. 
They may otherwise suspect us of 
endeavouring to escape, and being 
unarmed we are entirely at their 
mercy !” 

Smuggins said nothing, but did all 
I wished, and we speedily lifted the 
machine out ofthe rut. Jehu either 
did not see the robbers, or, like our- 
selves, pretended not ; or, perhaps— 
and the thought came over me like 
thunder—might be playing into their 
hands, and had taken advantage of 
the rut to deliver us up to his friends. 
However this might be, he looked 
much surprised on receiving the 
order to face about, and assumed the 
resigned expression usual with these 
Continentals when they simply ex- 
claim, “ Oh, Ingleses!” by way of 
accounting for every eccentricity. 

During our occupation of hfting 
out, Smuggins had remarked that a 
rood or two of this road might, if 
cut out in squares and removed with 
care, be laid down in Oxford Street 
in continuation of some of the wood- 
pavement experiments. He would 
be glad to see the omnibi, as he 
termed them, floundering about in 
it, or the lord-mayor in his state- 
carriage. All my anxiety was trifling 
compared to the astonishment which 
now followed it, on finding that we 
were fairly off without any move- 
ment —_ made by the malefactors, 
nor a single report assailing our ears, 
nor ball whizzing between us; nor, 
for all I knew or know, for I took 
care not to look back, any change in 
the lazy attitude the brigands had 
preserved during the whole transac- 
tion. 

“ Well, this is fortunate ! I suppose 
we did not look worth rifling,” was 
my companion’s observation, and I 
told the coachman the cause of our 
change of arrangements. 

* Hombre!” was his exclamation ; 
“ kaa—ladrones!” and he added that 
they were no more robbers than he 
was himself (which might possibly 
not alter the case). He had seen 
them all the time, and knew them 
for labourers, who were then only 
preparing to leave the field for the 
mid-day siesta. He partly succeeded 
in removing the prejudice I had 
formed against these certainly sus: 
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picious-looking rustics, to whom, at 
all events, I was sincerely grateful 
for expediting our return to Seville 
and terra firma. 

Nevertheless, that afternoon some- 
thing was wanting to my satisfaction 
with our proceedings. n fact, rebel- 
lious feelings began at length to assail 
me; and I determined to resist the 
influence of this star of disappoint- 
ments, by which I had been per- 
secuted ever since my arrival. I 
almost despised myself for not having 
seen anything at Seville. I had 
been repulsed from the house to 
which I had brought a letter of re- 
commendation. 1 had turned my 
back on the alcazar in disgust. I had 
been worried out of the cathedral, 
shamed off the Christina promenade, 
and Smugginsed away from the bull- 
fight. An insufferable suspicion be- 
gan to haunt me that my own ignor- 
ance, folly, over-sensitiveness, — in 
short, my own fault in some way, 
had occasioned these failures. I 
cannot describe to you how this idea 
stung and aroused me. I grew head- 
strong. There was nothing whatever 
at Italica but mud. Thither it was, 
nevertheless, that I had last intended 
to go. I resolved, therefore, now to 
go to Italica. ‘There was no necessity 
for rehiring our coach-and-four ; the 
river passes within half a mile of the 
place, and we could boat it. 

No sooner had I, after stamping 
for a short time up and down my 
room after dinner, arrived at this 
resolve, than I hastened to the café 
frequented by the recent companion 
of my misfortunes to re-enlist him. 
IIe was much pleased with the idea. 
Every thing on the water would do ; 
and we appointed a meeting at the 
bridge for the following morning, 
there to embark. 

That morning I sallied forth, 
firmly resolved to conquer my 
destiny or die in the effort; but 
who can foresee from what quarter 
will proceed his discomfiture ? What 
did I behold on arriving at our ren- 
dezvous? Mrs. Smuggins on the 
arm of her son! This omen I could 
not mistake. I foresaw in the in- 
stant that somehow, I could not guess 
how, our fortunes would be marred. 
I, therefore, saluted my friends with 
much sadness, and proceeded to en- 
gage a boat. 

s. 8. had, like myself, the habit 
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of picking up information at her inn ; 
the more easily, as she was lodged 
at a French house, where an English 
lady’s maid, who accompanied a 
family of travellers, had fallen in 
love with the landlord, and remained 
in quality of landlady, no one in- 
quired how legitimately. This per- 
sonage had strongly recommended 
her guest from Whitechapel to visit 
a large Jerominite convent, situated 
a little way up the river; and hear- 
ing the son announce his boating 
expedition, had advised her to take 
advantage of so favourable an op- 

rtunity, since they must pass with- 
in sight of the convent. 

This subject was, therefore, the 
first to be broached on our taking 
our seats in the boat. I was indif- 
ferent, as I foresaw that something 
must upset my plan; nor, in fact, 
could 1 decently oppose the lady's 
wish. We, therefore, ordered the 
helmsman to steer for the convent, 
which was situated at about half the 
distance to Italica, and on the right- 
hand side. 

We did our best to beguile the 
time by agreeable conversation. Mrs. 
Smuggins expressed curiosity to know 
why I so persisted in wishing to see 
Italica. 1 told her that it was because 
it had been built by the Romans, and 
that we used to learn about that 
nation at school, for I was ashamed 
to tell the real reason. She then 
made much inquiry about convents 
and nuns, which I found it difficult 
to answer. She wished to know 
why the nuns did not marry, and 
why they could only be seen through 
a grating like people afflicted with 
the plague. I answered these ques- 
tions to the best of my ability, as I 
had never studied the subject ; stating, 
that I presumed the first custom was 
the result of their bad taste; and the 
second, its well-merited punishment. 
She next expressed a desire to be 
informed why they were called nuns. 
This question I did my best to evade, 
from a sincere feeling that I could 
not satisfy her curiosity ; but such 
was the pertinacity with which she 
insisted on having some explanation 
of this, for which she shrewdly 
enough remarked that there must 
exist some reason, that at length I 
found it necessary to say that they 
were a called nuns because 
nun Of them knew the reason. At 
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this juncture the boat gave a grind, 
and we were aground in the middle 
of the Guadalquivir. 

Mrs. S. turned very pale, and her 
alarm was not diminished on hearing 
her son rap out various energetic Eng- 
lish expressions directed to the boat- 
men. I, however, told her there was 
no danger of our being drowned in so 
shallow a stream ; a consolation which 
I felt not myself, — read that it 
was formerly navigable for large 
ships 200 miles higher up. 

n a short time, by dint of pushing 
and pulling, and one of the men 
getting out of the boat, we were 
shoved off and continued our voyage. 

It was not difficult to arrive in 
sight of the convent, but a landing- 
place could not befound. The banks 
were every where abrupt; not high 
enough to be picturesque, but just 
too high for a lady to reach terra 
firma by a jump. At length the 
sailors made choice of a part where 
they asserted there were stepping- 
places, although I could discover no 
difference between one portion of the 
shore and another. Mrs. Smuggins, 
whose natural protector had instan- 
taneously reached the top of the 
bank by two bounds, and was recon- 
noitring the country, seemed to rely 
upon me with all that irresistible 
dependence peculiar to her feeble 
sex. 

I had placed my right foot on a 
break of the earth in the bank, which 
was perpendicular, or nearly so. 
Finding myself thus in a firm posture, 
with the other foot on the edge of 
the water, I offered one hand to the 
lady, while, with the other, I grasped 
the root of a stunted shrub. Mrs. 
S. stood on the side of the boat, which 
had been pushed as much as possible 
against the ground, otherwise it must 
have yielded to her weight; and, 
taking my hand, she made an effort 
to ascend, putting one foot near to 
mine on the ground, and the other 
on a projecting clod which I pointed 
out. I then mounted another step, 
and placed a foot on the top of the 
bank, urgiug Mrs. 8. to make an 
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effort to follow, and pulling her hand 
with my whole force. 

Thinking us safe, the boatmen had 
ceased to pull the boat shoreward ; 
and it had, consequently, left its 
place and was veering round, when, 
at so unpropitious a moment, the 
clod gave way under Mrs. Smuggins’s 
—— foot, and she operated a descent 
which, although gradual—as she had 
to pull me after her part of the way 
— ended in her reaching the surface 
of the water. I had slipped and 
slipped, until I was at the extreme 
edge, and still held her hand; and 
her garments being buoyed up by 
the wave, and forming an extensive 
circle around her, she appeared by 
no means uncomfortably poised on 
the cool element. She exhibited 
the panting effect usually observed 
on entering cold water; but I thought 
her seat must be the more refreshing 
and agreeable, since such had been 
her state of alarm during the half 
minute of her suspension beneath the 
sole support of my hand, that the 
perspiration now stood on her cheeks, 
and rendered her gloveless hand 
scarcely tenable. 

Mrs. Smuggins did not, however, 
view her position in the same light, 
but exclaimed at length, in much 
agitation, that she felt something. 

“ Never mind that,’ I replied, to 
tranquillise her; “it can but be a 
fish !” 

“ Oh, horrors!” she screamed. 
“ What! food for the fishes ?” 

But this degrading fate was averted, 
as also the glut it would have oc- 
casioned in the Seville fish-market, 
by the aid of the men who had taken 
to the water, seeing the lady’s danger, 
and come to her rescue. I then 
called to the youth to return, that 
we might make the best of our way 
home. 

I cannot express to 
Grubley, how tired I have been of 
this place ever since that excursion, 
and it is probable that I shall be 
hundreds of miles from it when next 
you hear of me. 


ou, my dear 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN GERMANY.® 


Ir.is now not much more than a 
twelvemonth since the attention of 
men in this country was first called 
to the present religious movement 
within the Roman Catholic Church 
in Germany. Since that time the 
movement has advanced with great 
rapidity, and has assumed such an 
aspect and revealed such a con- 
dition of men’s minds, as must fix the 
anxious regard alike of spiritual and 
of civil rulers, and command the 
notice of every Christian heart and 
of every intelligent mind. Its first 
originators, indeed, have been al- 
lowed to fall into comparative ob- 
security. Some have “papenowia 4 con- 
fined themselves to the care of the 
particular flocks which have chosen 
and installed them as pastors, while 
others, such as Ronge and Dowiat, 
have been permitted to amuse them- 
selves with an idle and unproductive 
crusade. ‘These two men have en- 
tirely let themselves down from the 
dignity of the priestly character, and, 
assuming that of the demagogue or 
agitator, have worshipped and burned 
incense to the people. As the con- 
stituted authorities were naturally 
unfavourable to them, or, at the 
most, neutral, they have seldom been 
permitted to hold their assemblies in 
churches or halls, and, in conse- 
quence, the so-called Second Refor- 
mation has become in their hands a 
business of dinners and noisy toasts, 
of crowds and vivats. Indeed one of 
the most remarkable features of the 
movement is, that no leaders have 
eee no man of wisdom, energy, 
character, or commanding talent, who 
could offer himself as a centre round 
which the zealous multitudes might 
gather and organise themselves. 


* Mission der Deutsch-Katholiken, von G. G. Gervinus. 


The Lutheran reformation un- 
avoidably favoured the develope- 
ment of individual self-sufficientness. 
It did so in two ways. ist. By its 
possessing within itself no regularly 
transmitted priesthood. 2ndly. B 
the principle which it recognised, 
that faith and religious knowledge 
ought to be the result of individual 
investigation and research, and not 
of teaching as a transmitted or an 
inherited faith. Its only band was 
the subscription of a formula, the 
inefficiency of which became very 
early apparent; and hence, in pro- 
cess of time, the ill-constructed 
fabric fell to pieces, overwhelming 
in its ruins more than the outward 
constitution and influence of a 
church. 

Few of our readers are ignorant 
of the antichristian and haughty 
character that prevails in the litera- 
ture and science of Germany. The 
German people are characterised not 
so much by the pride of birth, or of 
wealth, or of arms, as by the pride 
of thought. Science and philoso- 
phy have an invincible charm for 
them, and these instruments they 
apply with equal freedom to Livy 
and the Pentateuch, to the Gospels 
and to Justin Martyr. There is no 
check of reverence, no trembling at 
the Word of God. Accordingly phi- 
losophy for a time reigned alone. 
Bare reason the chair and 
the pulpit. The times of the Porch 
and the Academy seemed to have 
returned, only with the materials of 
the Gospel and with the instrument- 
ality of the Church. Wherever the 
Bible and the hymn-book carried 
the knowledge of letters, and in Ger- 
many that is alike with the Popish 
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and the Protestant population, there a 
proud philosophy entered and sat 
down. ‘It lifted up its voice at every 
street-corner, and glided like a ser- 

nt into every bosom. And what 
nas it done? There is no sacred 
thing which it has not profaned, 
there is no veil which it has not rent 
in twain, there is no shrine which it 
has not polluted, there is no honour- 
able thing which it has not made vile. 
“ Goethe and Schiller,” says Gervinus 
with triumph, “ Voss and Jean Paul, 
Winkelman and Wieland, Forster 
and Lichtenberg, have cleared all the 
barriers of dogmatical Christianity, 
and the educated portion of the peo- 
ple have followed their example, 
every man according to his best 
ability.” 

With a limitless faith in the future 
history of man, and in the inherent 
power of self-developement that 
pervades the species, it is not to 
be wondered at that mere pro- 
gress should with them be the grand 
idea. Whither that progress at any 
given moment may be tending is less 
clear, and, in the estimation of its 
worshippers, of no great conse- 
quence; for history, read with the 
eye of science, shews that the species 
has advanced through all changes 
and circumstances, toward and un- 
toward. ‘The individual or the nation 
may have gone down, but the great 
human family hasbeen carried ar 
forward to its maturity. They feel, 
and the business of the day is to de- 
clare it, that they have already at- 
tained (in Germany) a point of de- 
velopement to which the Reformation, 
nay, all history, nay, Christianity 
itself, was only an introduction. 

The new reformation has been 
the great subject of the year that is 
past, and a year in the present state 
of the world is worth a quarter of any 
former century. Where we at this 
moment write, in one of the bu- 
siest of the free imperial cities, it 
is the universal subject. By priest 
and poreu by scholar and merchant, 
in the clubs and cafés, the German 
Catholic Church is the constant 
topic of discussion. An entire new 
literature has sprung up; and Buo- 
naparte and the Kaisers, Goethe and 
Schiller, have yielded their place in 
the print-shops to Ronge and Ker- 
bler. Scarcely have the anxieties of a 
rather troubled monetary period, and 
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those of a deficient, or at least a 
doubtful harvest, been able to com- 
mand their share in the labours of 
the periodical press. Since the synod 
of Leipzig, which rather rashly and 
prematurely announced a creed, con- 
ferences have been held in Stuttgart 
and in Berlin, in which all northern 
Germany has shared, and all south- 
ern Germany sympathised. In these 
the chief idea oo been to widen the 
popular basis; even the state-and- 
school question has been broached — 
for the church-and-state question 
was virtually answered long ago, 
and is now passed by as frivolous— 
and a so-called emancipation or en- 
franchisement of the female sex has 
been gravely propounded. In the 
meantime a certain sort of worship 
has been carried on. The pulpit and 
the altar have not ceased, but the 
pulpit has become a stage for the 
orator who is thrust into it, who 
bows his head to the audience, because 
they are the representative of that 
universal humanity which is his god; 
while the altar is but the convenient 
place where Christian worship may 
be parodied, and the holy sacra- 
ments profaned. They who know 
the heart of a Roman Catholic priest, 
must be aware what an entire over- 
throw all his faith and sentiments 
must have sustained ere he can 
look upon the altar with any eye 
but that of worship, or proclaim from 
his place that the holy sacrament 
is no longer a mystery. Yet so 
thoroughly are men loosed from their 
former anchorages, that it is affirmed 
of Dr. Theiner, the best man whom 
the New Reformation can boast of, 
that he has consented even to the 
principle that the holy Eucharist 
shall not be celebrated on other than 
holy days, except at the request of 
some individual who desires to par- 
take of the communion. 

While such things were going 
forward, Rome has been silent, con- 
tenting herself with excommunica- 
tions. With these her children have 
aon too familiar, and they have 
learned to despise them. They whose 
faith and allegiance have not been 
shaken, shrink from the rude blus- 
terings of a popular gale, and are 
withdrawing themselves from public 

laces and from mixed society. Such 

-rotestants as have any faith or fear 

of God remaining in them, all the 
Zz 
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professionally orthodox and correct 
clergy, and especially that small body 
of earnest men who have sprung up 
in later years, and in whom one may 
see that the spark of Christianity has 
been preserved amid the ashes ofa 
forsaken altar, sympathise with the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and stand 
aloof from men who would gladly 
reach to them the hand, and per- 
suade them that they are embarked 
together in a common cause. At 
first, indeed, the well-meaning and 
charitable, and the more meditative 
among them, indulged the hope 
that this reformed body, springing 
up within the bosom of the Romish 
Church, might, by a moderate and 
patient course, have subsisted in 
the midst of the corrupt mass till it 
should have gradually purified the 
whole and absorbed it. Germany 
offered advantages for such an at- 
tempt, such as could be found in no 
other country. Daily intercourse, 
frequent intermarriages, had created 
innumerable shades of transition be- 
tween the Catholic and the Reformed. 
Jealousy of a foreign central au- 
thority was strong even among the 


higherclergy. T he questions result- 


ing from mixed marriages, and those 
secret uneasinesses which priestly in- 
fluence and priestly arts occasion, had 
made Popery seem the great troubler 
of domestic happiness. Men saw their 
wives, their sisters, and their mo- 
thers, defrauded of their right to the 
sacraments, if they allowed their 
husbands to exercise a natural 
power over their children’s edu- 
cation. The abuses and wicked- 
ness, not of the confessors, but of the 
prescribed confessional, had driven 
thousands away from the holy com- 
munion, A quiet and orderly change 
would have been, by the mass of the 
— hailed as a deliverance. 

ould the civil governments, there- 
fore, it was thought, only have energy 
and unity enough to hinder the re- 
formers from being meddled with ; 
would the reformers themselves only 
proceed with quietness, with toler- 
ance, and conciliation, what blessed 
results might be looked for! Ay, and 
had the thing not been a creature of 
the time ; had it not been from the 
first as a movement entirely popular ; 
had not the movement been its own 
master, awaiting its own time for 
casting up a master for itself, a deus ex 
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machind from the midst of its own 
ebullitions; had there been any one 
to hold the balance, or any balance 
to hold; had it not been early 
laid down as a principle, resulting 
from the philosophy of history, that 
the good must be attained only 
through a series of blunders: had 
these things not been so, the much- 
desired quiet and orderly change 
might possibly have been brought 
about. But thus things were, and 
well-meaning and meditative men 
were deceived, because they knew 
not the time nor understood the 
signs of it. Events overtook their 
slow steps of meditation, and hurried 
past thein like the wind. 

Our readers may mane that the 
orthodox Protestant clergy might 
have been able to exercise a salutary 
influence in the midst of this social 
change. We scareely believe that 
they could; for, leaving out of sight 
the fact of their being an almost 
invisible minority, they do not know 
how to place themselves in a position 
whence they can do any good. Of 
coduletied organisation they are 
entirely ignorant. They deny it on 
principle. The clergyman is re- 
garded as no more than the organ 
of the people. His priesthood is 
but the representation of their 
priesthood. Whatever power or sa- 
eredness he has, they have con- 
ferred, and they can revoke. He 
presides at their public worship and 
dispenses the sacraments, not because 
he has more right to do so than 
any other man who is present, but 
because for order and decorum’s sake 
they have appointed him to exercise 
that function. In no respect does he 
represent to them any thing but 
themselves. This aaah indeed, we 
have met with, that when a clergy- 
man has been outvoted by his lay 
congregational council, and compelled 
to permit his church to be used for 
the occasional services of the German 
Catholics, he sighs and smites his 
breast, and says, “ My church has 
been desecrated.” But of standing 
in the name and place of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, of speaking with au- 
thority as the messenger of God, of 
doing God's work, and believing that 
God does his work by their hands, 
of addressing men’s conscience more 
than their reason, speaking from faith 
to faith, and calling not for philoso- 
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phical persuasion but for childlike 
obedience, of all this the orthodox 
Protestant clergymen know nothing. 
Nay, the truth which they’ do 
know is but sparingly brought to 
the pulpit; for, Ist, the consistory 
would not long permit it; and, 2dly, 
the clergyman is unwilling to diminish 
his congregation—his publicum, as 
he calls it—and so to curtail his op- 
portunities of doing good. The con- 
sequence is that the chief excellency 
of their sermons is rhetorical. The 
clergy preach, and the people, where 
an able man hap pens to be, crowd to 
hear ; but ously when the middle 
classes assemble, it is as at our mo- 
dern tournaments, to see the beauti- 
ful armour, the glittering of the 
swords, the handling of the spear, 
and the helm striking fire-sparks 
under the blow of the champions. 
And to satisfy this empty craving, 
the earnest spirits of the few are dis- 
appointed; for the many are at- 
tracted by rhetorical flourishes mere- 
ly, amid which the most that can be 
one is to insinuate from time to time 
a gentle plea for what they consider 
an antiquated and expiring religion. 

The rest of the clergy offer a still 
more sorry hinderance to the corrup- 
tion of the popular mind; for not 
only do they hold the same principle 
of which we have above spoken, 
but they go still further. Accord- 
ing to them, whosgever possesses 
faith must attain to it through his 
own investigation and inquiry. He 
begins as an unbeliever. Inherited 
or derived faith, or the faith of a son 
or a disciple who believes because his 
father or his master has taught him, 
is looked upon as superstition. The 
end of education is, therefore, in 
their hands, individual perfection 
and developement to such a degree 
as to make every man a microcosm 
sufficient to himself. 

Gervinus speaks of this class of 
persons somewhat in the following 
strain. “ Our clergy have long oc- 
cupied a defensive post, they are 
no longer a school of prophets, not 
even a propaganda, nor workers 
out of a reformation. And they 
know well enough that their mo- 
dern dogmatic system is separated 
by a mighty chasm, that can never 
again be filled up, from that which 
Luther taught, and which must even 
yet be taught to that lowest class of 
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the people in whom the times of 
Luther are still lingering. Specula- 
tion and philosophy, researches in 
history ok mythology, have taught 
them to discover in the Christian 
dogmas, yea, even in those which 
at first sight may seem to mock 
an intelligent man’s reason, certain 
profound truths, unfolding to the 
freest thinker wonderful depths of 
that human spirit which has been 
ponent and operative alike in all re- 
igious and in all historical myths. 
But these are facts which our clergy, 
however much they may use them 
for satisfying their own inquiring 
minds, will on no account offer to 
the common man, in place of those 
mysteries which they have been ac- 
customed to preach in order to 
answer his rude thoughts about the 
marvel of his being. They, there- 
fore, in the terms which they employ, 
imitate, as far as may be, their pre- 
decessors of the sixteenth century, 
though their philosophical ortho- 
doxy can no more become one with 
that of Luther, than times present 
can blend and become united with 
times gone by.” 

To guide the New Reformation, as 
it has been called, no commanding 
leaders have appeared, In defect, 
therefore, of any individual per- 
son, the history of whose proceed- 
ings might be the history of the 
movement, and to whose writings one 
might look for an exposition of the 
principles on which it is to perfect 
itself, we must hearken to the voice 
of those who for the time have taken 
up the task of giving utterance to the 
popular mind, who have laid hold of 
the banners of the gathering host, and 
point to the object towards which 
the spirit that is in the masses is 
urgingthem. The ponent temporary 
leaders are men of the philosophical 
and literary class, accustomed to view 
all things as mere subjects of study, 
and far removed from the business of 
the worldand the experience of human 
life. With such as these the wings 
of speculative thought are not clipped 
by suggestions of a mechanical or 
matter-of-fact nature. To them war 
or revolution is but a subject of ab- 
stract interest. It is not a thing of 
worldly loss, of suffering, blood, and 
death. They see a picture, and 
nothing more. It brings to them no 
personal terrors; at the worst, if 
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inflicts no other wounds than 
those which happen in a painful 
dream. Whether remembered as 
past, or imagined as possible in the 
course of future events, the woes of 
the generations through which any 
great change in the condition of 
human society works itself out, are to 
them like a pageant on thestage. They 
can think of them as necessary, un- 
avoidable, transient, the fair price of 
a thing that must be purchased. 
Such are the best men for the pre- 
sent stage of the work. They can 
tell the people what the people have 
in their minds; they can read to 
them their own thoughts and 
smooth the way for that which 
shall be thought next. 

To this class Gervinus belongs; 
and we may take him as the repre- 
sentative and spokesman of a large 
number of the same. The principles 
which he unfolds and the measures 
and methods which he suggests to his 
countrymen, are set forth with a 
characteristic display of candour ; for 
he never speaks, except respectfully, 
either of creeds or of their profes- 
sors. 

Yet all this is an unreal homage. 
It is the graciousness and condescen- 
sion ofa proud man. Rather it is the 
traitor’s kiss. All these honoured 
and reverenced things are things that 
were. They must now be overleaped, 
and flung back into the region of 
mere history. With the poetry 
and fable of the past they serve 
only to shew us the times and con- 
ditions which humanity has outlived, 
and to stimulate us to further self- 
emancipation and developement ; for 
the day of man’s majority has, 
at least, in Germany, been at- 
tained, and tutors and governors 
are needed no more. Lest our 
readers should suppose that we are 
colouring this picture, let them read 
what follows. Our author is speak- 
ing of the absence of any need for a 
leader in the present movement :— 


**TIn the past century there arose in 
France certain genial spirits, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, who sapped the found. 
ations of the then existing intellectual 
world, and of the old conceptions ; but 
in Germany, Legion is the name for those 
men who, though individually scarce 
reaching mediocrity of genius, shall, by 
their union, prepare the very same over. 
throw, if before long politic hinderances 
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such a time as the 16th century Luther, 
that hero of faith, could arise, who lived, 
as it were, back in the patriarchal condi. 
tions of the people of Israel, who could 
see God and Satan in conflict for the 
lordship of the world ; who bade from 
his presence the Human Understanding, 
when she pretended to penetrate the 
mysteries of revelation and to master that 
word of the Bible which he willed blindly 
to follow. Could any one in our day de~ 
ceive himself, or think of deceiving others, 
into the idea that this faith of Luther's 
might once more revive among the mul- 
titude, or that any other religious faith 
of similar narrowness could ever meet 
again with such intensity of persuasion ? 
The one and the other are alike for ever 
vanished with Luther’s century, and if 
they ever do return, it must happen in a 
time wherein all the men and all the re- 
lations of our day shall have disappeared, 
wherein God shall have broken this cul- 
tivated German world into pieces like a 
potter’s vessel, or molten it in the furnace 
of centuries, with the mass of an again 
commingling humanity. But as the times 
are presently constituted, between which 
and the era of Luther's religion a whole 
century is stretched—a century that has 
seen Latitudinarianism enthroned, that 
has given birth to Science, and made 
science the sap of every twig of the so- 
cial life of man—a century that has read 
in the book of nature a new, an eternal, an 
irrefutable revelation, in so many waysex- 
tinguishing the letter ofthe written Revela. 
tion—a century in which the human spirit 
has attained to a bold self-regard,-—yea, 
self-deification—dnd both the burden- 
bearing common man stirs up the best 
strength of his being, and the educated 
man of leisure devotes his mental re- 
sources, to force their way through pbi- 
losophical channels into every secret of 
creation and of Godhead ; has there not 
been fixed an impassable gulf, such as 
utterly to preclude the possibility of a 
return to that condition in which Religion 
sat alone as mistress amid the demands 
of human nature and the opivions and 
projects of men? It is of no use to wish 
to cheat one’s self into the persuasion that 
things are not so, however displeasing 
it may be to many to think that they are. 
Things are so, and it is not mere human 
acts that have produced them, I know, 
indeed, how to respect and honour that 
faith of Luther, a every other form of 
faith in every man, if it have flowed from 
true inward impulse; and yet I see in 
every such man, and all the more the 
more upright and single-hearted he is, an 
entire stranger and foreigner, and a wan- 
derer strayed from another time; and 
since we have seen the Zinzendorfs and 
the Lavaters stand forth as reformers, 
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what man of any judgment, what man 
who is not blind to facts, and history, 
and the position of affairs, can believe 
that a religious system will ever again be 
propagated by any single person who is 
not himself a caricature and an oddity ? 
or that any new orthodox church can 
arise without finding itself obliged to 
content itself with the degraded platform 
of a miserable sectarianism?” — Gery, 
Pp. 26-28, 


It is worthy of remark that these are 
the sentiments of a popular historian, 
a distinguished professor of a distin- 
guished university, whose audience 
is at this moment so large that he 
has to occupy the hall instead of his 
ownclass-room, and whothus from the 
calm reflective region of the schools 
speaks boldly out to his country- 
men, and tells them uncontradicted, 
unrefuted, what those thoughts are 
which their own hearts are giving 
birth to. Nor does Gervinus alone 
speak and print such things. I turn 
over the first pages of any other 
oracle of the day, chosen at random 
from the pile on ot bookseller’s 
table, and find it breathing the same 
spirit, springing from the same prin- 
ciples, or at least not apprekending 
how monstrous they ought to seem 
to a Christian ear. Take up the 
writings of two clergymen,—Wisli- 
cenus, pastor at Halle, a university 
famous for the revival of religion ; 
and Uhlich, another pastor, and you 
will see how the pastor, in the face of 
all the spiritual guides of Germany, 
as well as the professor, in the 
face of all her literary instructors, 
affirm the utter abolition of orthodox 
notions, and the universal departure 
of men from the basis of a positive 
revelation. 


“ No man can deny,” says Wislicenus, 
‘that the idea of the Bible being an au. 
thoritative revelation, such as that idea 
stands in our symbolic books, such as in 
the so-called orthodox days it actually 
was held by men, such as even in our 
day it is affirmed, as to the letter, though 
certainly not as to the fact, is at present 
in every way broken through and worn 
out—a mere shadow from a past day, 
since which it goes for nothing, although 
remaining among the ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions.” 


Uhlich in like manner, who affirms 
that be is speaking no new thing, but 
that which has long been in the hearts 
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of thousands, declares the Old Testa- 
ment to be a very wonderful book, 
yet full of error, popular mistakes, 
misrepresentations, cloaking the cus- 
tomary ambition and intolerance of 
priests, under the figment of a theo- 
cracy, &c.; and the New, while it 
contains, indeed, the most beautiful 
expositions and exemplificationus of 
those virtues which the human con- 
science at once recognises, to be full 
of the obscurities and misconceptions 
into which men, uneducated in com- 
parison with us, might be expected 
to fall. In short, he tells his fellow- 
pastors that in spirit the credibility of 
the facts of the Old Testament and 
of the inspiration of a great deal in 
the New, is, except by a miserable 
minority, no longer contended for,— 
and that they know it! And when 
lately called to account, because his 
openness had overstepped the limits 
even of German liberality, his reply 
was,—“ I have preached and taught 
to wy people those things which I 
myself was taught at the Univer- 
sity whither you yourselves sent 
me, by the men whom you your- 
selves have set, or at least recognised, 
as the theological teachers of your 
intending candidates for ordination.” 

The grand idea of that popular 
school, of which we have taken 
Gervinus to be the representative, 
is this : a union or fusion of Christian 
confessions, as existing within the 
German family, and _ recovering, 
through means of this reconstituted 
German Church, unity for all Christ- 
endom. ‘The idea is beautiful and 
true, though deformed by the egotism 
in which nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, naturally live; the means 
only are not at Sal for its accom- 
plishment. Our author, however, 
sees no difficulty. It shall be accom- 
plished by the instrumentality of the 
middle classes, among whom it is 
that modern education has most suc- 
cessfully operated. He considers in- 
differentism the sure and only gua- 
rantee for absolute impartiality. All 
whose minds are so immature as to 
be wedded to any definite faith, are 
not in a condition to be helpful 
in the developement of that enlarged 
thing to which Christianity has been 
only an introduction, ‘The people 
are, therefore, to take the matter of 
religion into their own hands. It is 
upon them that the spirit of the time 
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has come down, and they are now 
big with the divine dispensation. 
For the termination of the period of 
man’s spiritual pupilage has arrived, 
and in this century he has reached 
his long looked-for majority. Where- 
fore an ecclesiastical constitution shall 
be provided, presenting only the 
minutest amount of objective positive 
faith, yet not excluding the largest 
amount of the same which the most 
credulous may desire to indulge in. 
There shall no disputation, for 
the century repudiates all creeds and 
articles of positive religion except 
those which admit of no dispute; it 
abhors and condemns strife, and 
Paseo A the ira theologica. The 
Gospel shall be alone that of St. John, 
* Little children, love one another ;” 
and the truth of our Saviour's 
words shall be manifested, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” 
Thus in the absence of all ground 
of quarrel, time and opportunity shall 
be given to the younger branches of 
the a human family, and this will 
surely in the course of nature reach 
the same majority to which their 
seniors have already attained. 

These axioms our author does not 
propose as any thing new, but as ex- 
pressive of the existing mind of his 
countrymen. Nothing needs to be 
done to bring about such a state of 
things. Already in spirit, if not in 
form, it exists. Already absolute 
freedom of thought and of faith is de- 
nied to no one. It enters into no man’s 
mind to suppose that he is bound to 
knit his faith to worn-out formulas. 
And so Christianity and the Church, 
—for their names are still to be re- 
tained—are, as it were, to come again 
into being;—not as a revelation 
from without man, or as a gift and 
organisation presented to him for his 
obedience, submission, and faith ; but 
as a result ofthe progress ofthe species 
—coming up by self-developement 
from the middle ranks of the le. 
Out of the wine-fat of humanity, left 
alone and undisturbed to accomplish 
its natural fermentation, having cast 
off its scum and thrown its dregs to 
the bottom, shall come forth the 
precious wine, the perfected self-for- 
mation out of existing things. Or, at 
the least, an approach to this is to be 
made, for scarcely shall one century, 
although it be the nineteenth, suffice 
for so great an accomplishment. 
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The organs to which our author 
looks for working out these results 
are the so-called synods—so called, for 
man is, after all, a creature on whom 
traditionary things and names have an 
invineible ‘hold. Each synod is to 
consist, first, of lay representatives of 
the flock, the pastor being declared in- 
eligible on account of the consentin 
testimony of all history, sacred an 
profane, to the innate and irresistible 
ambition of all priesthoods ; secondly, 
ten flocks shall choose one theologian, 
who shall be valued, not for any sup- 
posed spiritual character or ordina- 
tion thus appertaining to him, but for 
his scientific qualifications. How this 
synod shall set about its work is a 
more difficult matter. On what points 
agreement should be considered 
essential, on what diversity of opi- 
nions may be harmless, what au- 
thority shall be conceded to the de- 
cisions of the synod,—in short, the 
whole subject of constitutional de- 
velopement is a very grave and per- 

lexing one. The great secret is, to 
et alone. Especially let the civil 
overnment nowhere mingle itself 
further than to shelter the ecclesias- 
tical machine from external molesta- 
tion or interference, and secure for it 
the freest play of all its wheels and 
springs. It would be a fatal mis- 
take to present to it any scheme or 
plan. hundred proposals might 
be offered, the whole of which it 
would be impossible to discuss, while 
no one of them could alone be 
effectual. Let the matter be left, 
says he, to the popular instinct ; it 
will find its way to its own end. 
blindly, by the unconscious work- 
ing of nature, and probably by a 
road different from all of the hundred 
schemes that might be proposed. 
Yet while governments are to avoid 
meddling and interference, they 
must bewate of assuming an atti- 
tude of indifference. Not only will 
discouragement and opposition on 
their part, most certainly in the pre- 
sent temper of men’s minds, produce 
a still farther separation from exist- 
ing state churches—nay, a still more 
decided estrangement of spirit from 
all religion eatnever ; but if the 
civil powers do not feel a sympathy 
with this birth-struggle of the peo- 
ple, and do not shew that they are 
interested and attentive, and ready 
both to encourage the well-meaning 
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and to moderate the extravagancics 
of the ignorant, the same effect will 
be produced. Of any more active 
and positive relationship on the part 
of the civil authority the policy is 
questionable; at all events, the time 
for it has not arrived ; for, seeing that 
as yet a large portion of Germany has 
not prepared itself to take part in the 
movement, the rulers might fail of 
carrying with them the hearts of a 
united people, and, at all events, too 
narrow and schismatical a basis 
would most certainly, by such means, 
be imposed. None should accept, 
still more should none ask, for state 
acknowledgment on any principle 
special to themselves. Orthodox 
flocks should firmly decline it unless 
heterodox flocks are to be admitted 
to the same. At present, when the 
most absolutely neutral form of creed 
has not yet been attained, and the 
heart of two-thirds of Germany 
has still to be won, and a powerful 
Popish Church must, for invincible 
political reasons, be still, in some 
parts of it, upheld, any arrange- 
ment of the sort could only prove 
entangling to the State and to the 
Church, and excite such prejudice 
and envy as would extinguish the 
influence and check the inward de- 
velopement of the new religion. 

By thus permitting every dogma- 
tist to choose and maintain his own 
dogma, by tolerating all, and forbid- 
ding nothing but mutual condemn- 
ation, it is hoped that ultimately, 
through the combined operation of 
federative zeal and religious indiffer- 
entism, all parties may be fused into 
a real unity. 


“ We should in this way, perhaps, 
prevent the formation of sects. They 
Spring up only under a system of per- 
secution and exclusion; and their sor- 
rowful fruits, as we see every where in 
England and America, are these—a dispo- 
sition mutually to anathematise, isolation 
and estrangement from all progress, 
stagnation of peat mind, torpidity 
and obstinacy in doctrine. One may dis- 
approve of this freedom as something 
too vague, and merely convenient, by 
which every pastor, every layman, and 
every flock should move under the wide 
protection of the state according to his 
own judgment; but we are not to say 
that such an arrangement is likely to 
forbid or extinguish all depth and ear- 
nestness on the part of our theologians. 
For if these men really have a confi- 
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dence in their own doctrine and faith, and 
have a mind to bring them forward in 
strength and practical operation, would 
they not now have a large and inviting 
arena, full of honour, in which to contend 
for their doctrine, and win for it as wide 
an acceptance as they could? Then only, 
when this acceptance is won on an open 
arena, without the chance aid of civil 
power, through the free spirit and real 
worth of their doctrine, can it be genuine 
and well-grounded ; and then only have 
they themselves a sphere of operation 
that is free from restraints and inter- 
ferences.” 


These, and the like loose plans and 
axioms, Gervinus insinuates and slips 
into the minds of his readers with 
much subtlety, as the highest forms 
of charity and Godlike virtue. “Is 
not this one of the peculiar excel- 
lencies of Christianity that it accom- 
modates itself to all the necessities 
and customs of men, and to all ages 
and nations, without causing or sus- 
taining injury, loss, or disturbance ? 
Did not the Apostle Paul teach, re- 
commend, and exemplify the prac- 
tice of becoming “all things to all 
men?” and did not St. Augustine 
advise, especially in regard to articles 
of faith, that the Church should so 
speak as to make it easy for every 
individual to find a place for his own 
private opinions? Would not the 
Papacy have found out a way of 
tolerating even Lutheranism, if Lu- 
ther had not followed in the old road 
of cursing his brethren, and lifted up 
those weapons against herself which 
she had taught him to use? Is it 
not her decisions and fixed points 
that surround the Papacy, as such, 
with those reefs on which every at- 
tempt at re-uniting with her has 
been shipwrecked? How gladly 
would she wish that her laws and 
constitutions had been what our 
author proposes to limit the German 
Catholics to, provisional and mutable! 
And is it not, after all, the fact, that 
the Papacy is held together by main- 
taining within herself a system of in- 
dulgence for all opinions? If she 
eould throw aside her hypocrisy, and 
seem that which she is, would not she 
be a perfect pattern after which mo- 
dern indifferentism might form itself? 
And what could more convincingly 
shew that the proposed system of 
genuine, open, declared toleration is 
the one, candid, liberal bond that 
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ought to embrace the New Church, 
nay, that it is the Christian bond, be- 
cause only under such a bond can 
the Church on earth become a true 
type of that paternal “house in 
which are many mansions ?” 

We give this as the true gist of 
numberless passages of our author, 
and mostly in his own words ; 
The passages themselves would be 
too tedious to transfer to our pages ; 
but we have said enough to put 
our readers in possession of the ge- 
neral manner in which the subject is 
disposed of by him. A word or two 
now as to his mode of meeting ob- 
jections, and then we must allow 
Ronge to come forward and speak for 
himself. 

Gervinus foresees, or has encoun- 
tered, three objections. 1st. That the 
New Church has in it no principle of 
continuance. 2d. Its principles will 
satisfy only certain conditions of 
human life. 3d. Mere reasoning and 
morality are efficacious only in the 
higher classes of society. See how 
he deals with these matters—with 
what a complacent tone he sets them 
all aside :— 


“ Our clergy would have us to con- 
sider that so unmysterious and cheer- 
ful a religion may suit very well for 
the every-day experience, and for the 
cheerful days of human life, but that it 
will be insufficient for the more serious 
hours, when fate lays hold of us with 
hostile hand, and comes home upon us 
with such inward and outward pressure, 
as to put us at our wit’s end. And have 
not thousands of men on our German 
soil already, in bygone times, been able 
to bear themselves up patiently in such 
tragic situations? ‘These fiery men, who 
had truly gone farther in denial and 
renunciation of the popular faith than in 
our New Church people choose to go. We 
need not any provision against the anx- 
ieties about original sin, we have made 
our escape from all such anxieties, which, 
like the tear of ghosts, were buta fruit ofsu- 
perstitious systems of doctrine. For the 
simple character and views of an unspoiled 
man, it is enough merely to point to that 
great God, who reveals Himself in the 
wide creation to the dullest mind, as clearly 
as to the more finely organised and more 
highly cultivated He reveals Himself in 
the intricacies of the inward life. This, 
we say, is enough, and can effect as 
much, nay, a great deal more of what is 
positive and substantial, than any faith 
about mediation and atonement,” 
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And now, in turning to the original 
leader and the present popular agi- 
tator in this movement, we shall 
remark two things; first, that he is a 
much more untaught, unenlightened 
man than our Professor ; that his 
views are looser and less formed, his 
style confused and puerile to weari- 
ness; that he places himself as an 
echo for the people; and that all 
he says or writes has but the truth 
of an echo, combined with its indis- 
tinctness. Secondly, that from being 
professionally familiarised with the 
words of Holy Scripture, his worst 
principles assume to themselves a 
Scriptural character and clothing ; 
and his language is disfigured by a 
profane use, or rather abuse of 
Scripture. Rome is the synonyme 
of stagnation or retrogradation, the 
anti-national intruder, the despiser 
and trampler under foot of German 
character and capacities, the dealer 
in forms, laws, hinderances, and ex- 
communications. 


** We, onthe other hand, have made 
for ourselves a Church, a new ecclesiast- 
ical constitution, through which, by the 
free developement of the Spirit, virtue 
shall be advanced, and a new life awaken- 
ed. Our disciples shall spread them- 
selves, and spring up in all lands, bear. 
ing with them the true Gospel, proclaim- 
ing a heaven without any damnation, 
creating a new earth in which, under all 
diversities of opinion, every man shall 
acknowledge every man for his brother ; 
and instead of a priestly class among 
men, mankind shall be elevated into a 
‘ royal priesthood.’ Now, shall Religion 
become that which she ought to be,—the 
loving mother, who will bless all her 
children, and damn none?.. This is our 
work, our mission. For the Reform. 
ation of the nineteenth century is essen- 
tially different from that ofthe sixteenth. 
Its strength and victory lie in this, that 
it knows what it would be at. ‘This, for- 
tunately, our opposers do not perceive, 
and indeed cannot; for they despise and 
know not the people from whom the re- 
form goes forth. They know not the 
Father, and know not Him whom He 
hath sent.” 


According to Ronge, the Scrip- 
tures are to be regarded as the 
Word of God only in such a sense 
that their contents are to be be- 
lieved in detail, according as they 
appear to human reason credible, 
or as man may think them worth 


of God. There is in them muc 
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to explain as hyperbolical, or as di- 
dactic myths; much that can now 
be rejected entirely as the fabrica- 
tion of priests. The “Judgment to 
come,” is history. History judges 
all things, even Religion itself. Past 
gencrations live again only in sub- 
sequent generations. The species 
alone is immortal. The resurrection 
of the body can only signify the per- 
petuity of the species. The Holy 
Ghost and the spirit of the day are 
the same; and the Holy Ghost is 
the representative or substitute of 
Christ. ‘Therefore, it is the duty of 
every one to obey the spirit of the 
day, with that obedience which the 
Church has hitherto demanded as 
due to the Lord Jesus Christ. After 
a paragraph in which he declares 
the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, 
and of the Trinity, to be human in- 
ventions, and that the proper idea of 
the Lord is that of Saviour or Li- 
berator, he explains in the following 
terms his idea of Christ’s work as 
liberator :— 


** Moses, Aaron, David, and the rest, 
call themselves ‘ Servants’ of God. This 
debasing relationship Christ broke up, 
and took to himsclf the name of God’s 
Son, at the same time calling us bre- 
thren. From that time we were no lon- 
ger servants but children, and God no 
longer our tyrant, but our Father. For 
this reason mankind ought now to fulfil 
the law of God, not from slavish fear, but 
out of free love. Thus did Christ give 
us moral freedom, and made all men to be 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven, Through 
him was mankind freed from spiritual sla. 
very, and lifted up into a consciousness 
of its own proper divine dignity. This 
consciousness of free moral dignity, aud 
the godly doctrines of Christ, should lead 
to spontaneous virtue; and the nations 
of mankind with this Christian conscious- 
ness, or Christian spirit, should become 
morally free people. For Christ calls 
Himself the Son of Ged, and us the chil- 
dren of God, for the very purpose of 
bringing mankind to the consciousness of 
their high worth and divine dignity. He 
calls Himself the Born of God, for the 
purpose of representing the condition of 
us his brethren, as born of God. This 
is the proper way of understanding the 
divinity of Christ, and so to understand 
it must be freely permitted to us all.” 


It is no pleasure to us to weary 
our readers with these shallow and 
vile morsels of criticism, or to dis- 
tress them with such pictures and 
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quotations. Were these books 
merely to be regarded as the pro- 
duction of the foolish or wicked 
men who have penned them, of 
course we should have spared our- 
selves the pain of noticing them. 
But let it be remembered, that they, 
and such as they, are the daily meat 
and drink of the major part of the 
intelligent reading middle class of 
Germany; that they are echoed 
and zealously responded to by a pow- 
erful multitude; that they express 
the mind, not of their authors but of 
a matured, practical, resolute set of 
men; and that in them lies much of 
the future, nay, of the immediate fu- 
ture history of Germany, where al- 
ready both the lovers of change and 
the lovers of order are making up 
their minds to an overthrow, from 
the midst of which some new order 
of things shall be reconstituted, for 
whose consecration the blood, not of 
one victim but of a thousand heca- 
tombs, shall be required. 

And can we not derive from this 
glimpse of the position of things 
in Germany some useful warnings, 
some preparation for a struggle, into 
which that branch of the Church 
which has hitherto so wholesomely 
influenced our own nation shall be- 
fore long be plunged? Germany holds 
up to us a picture of that which is at 
our own door. We can study there 
the working and the results of some 

rinciples which have as yet, in Eng- 
oad, been only broached ; and of some 
others which are the current axioms 
of a considerable body of highly reli- 
gious men. Even with us the reli- 
gious platform, if not the pulpit, has 
uttered the idea of a religious union, 
in which so-called minor differences 
and non-essentials shall be kept inthe 
background, or held in the private 
and individual sanctuary as tole- 
rated opinions, not however to be 
broached on any public, combined, 
or really cen occasions; while 
some common ground of indefinite 
doctrine shall be a standing place, 
where all may meet and mutually 
ive the hand, and suffer a spurious 
ove to melt, and fuse together all 
hearts and all parties. In the mean- 
time, what that common ground 
really is, what are the essentials of 
Christianity, must be left in vague 
and cloudy uncertainty. They who 
proach the idea, know right well 
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that they dare not proceed to de- 
fine it—that such an attempt 
would in one hour reveal the false- 
ness of their pretended brotherhood. 
The sound-hearted and those who 
love truth are fearful of being re- 
proached with uncharitableness if 
they should make known the line 
beyond which they cannot retire, 
while the indifferent and ignorant, 
the half-instructed and the secret 
enemies of truth, are undermining 
by that loose and popular talk the 
most sacred principles of the faith and 
of ecclesiastical polity. 

Akin to this is the existing dis- 
position to condemn tests and articles, 
or to explain them away, as though 
it were a matter of indifference to a 
commonwealth whether a man be a 
Christian or not, or, being a Christian, 
whether he be a willing and con- 
scientious confessor of his faith. 
Scotland, from whence, during the 
last fifty years, so many of our ab- 
stract views onall subjects have been 
wafted to us, has, with her Presby- 
terian habits of thought, travelled 
on this road extensively. We 
may expect to have an example 
set to us there which we shall be 
invited to follow, whereby our seats 
of learning shall be swept of their 
orthodox, or rather of their Christian, 
defences. Uncharitable men _ will 
argue, that because a formula may 
be and occasionally has been, there- 
fore it must be and always is a cloak 
of hypocrisy ; that because chemistry 
and mathematics can be taught just 
as well by an Atheist as by a Christ- 
ian, therefore all education should at 
once be cleared of artificial fetters 
and hinderances, and an open field of 
competition left, in which the man 
of ablest natural parts shall carry the 
day, though he should declare him- 
self (as was lately done by the pro- 
fessor of esthetics at Tubingen) an 
enemy of the Lord. Under the 
cloak of Conscience, Reason has 
slipped herself in, and with the 
plausible words of a just plea against 
men’s interferences with one another, 
Reason has been pleaded for as in- 
dependent of God, and as having 
a right equal or superior to that of 
acknowledged divine revelation. Her 
sublimest effort, instead of being to 
perceive the necessity of a revelation, 
and to bow herself'as a learner before 
Him who is the Truth, is made to 
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consist in mastering the connexion 
between the works and the word of 
God, and concussing the latter to 
mould itself into some harmony with 
a fragmentary knowledge of the 
former. 

There is also among our more 
zealous clergy an unfortunate habit 
of looking at the Church as a mere 
assemblage, or conglomeration in 
space and time, of independent in- 
dividuals. There is the visible as- 
semblage, and there is the abstract, 
invisible assemblage. In the former, 
every one, instead of being and find- 
ing himself in the grace and under 
the obligations of a Christian, has 
yet to choose for himself whether he 
shall be a Christian or not. Each in- 
dividual must, by some process of in- 
dependent examination, more or less 
extensive and profound according to 
his advantages, and leisure, and na- 
tural parts, arrive at a judgment for 
himself upon the claims of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be his Lord and 
Saviour. Men are taught to become 
unbelievers as the first step to a rea- 
sonable faith. The salutary, divine 
doctrine of relationship to God 
in Jesus Christ, contracted through 
the hands of the Church by all 
her children, and of inherited ob- 
ligations, is supplanted by the cold, 
abstract, moral obligation of reason 
to seek for and embrace truth, and 
by the offer of that relationship to 
God as a desirable, future, possible 
attainment. Baptised men are made 
to look upon themselves and suffer 
themselves to be regarded as heathens, 
that they may begin and seek their 
own anxious way into faith and peace. 
Hence books of evidences and argu- 
ments for Christianity—which are all 
very well as charitable efforts to re- 
store such as Satan has prevailed 
over and brought into a sceptical 
condition—are unwisely thrust into 
the hands of our expanding youth, 
who, but for these books, would most 
ety never have been troubled 
with a doubt. 

There is yet another way in which 
we have begun in England too mucli 
to approach to the sentiments of 
Continental Protestantism. We teach 
and are taught that the object of 
Christianity is the salvation of the in- 
dividual, and not the service of God, 
—the perfection of the individual, in- 
stead of the perfection of a body which 
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shall become the instrument of Christ. 
Religion is so much regarded as for 
man, that we are at the door of the 
doctrine that it is also of man, wher- 
ever it is not a mere superstition. 
Worship, which is the divine end of 
the Church as such, is becoming 
secondary to the exercise of intellect 
in preaching and hearing. Where 
we write, here in Germany, the pulpit 
is enthroned, the altar placed beneath 
it as a footstool, and there is a strong 
tendency in England to bring them 
to stand to one another in the same 
relation. Besides, individual com- 
pleteness and sufticientness of every 
one for himself is sup to be 
Christian perfection. A state in which 
every one shall attain as much 
as possible of every thing, and be 
within himself a Microchrist,—that 
is to say, mere congregationalism or 
independency, in the fullest sense of 
the word, is greatly sought after. 
Our good old Church doctrine, that 
faith, hope, and love alone are the 
universal qualities of all Christians, 
and such as ought to be in every 
individual in the greatest possible 
degree, and that other things exist 
only in distribution,—that every one 


is a member of every other, necessary 
to and also dependent upon every 
other, is lost sight of; and each is 
left to fight his separate, solitary way 


to heaven as he can. The parent 
leads not the child: that would be 
interfering with conscience. The 
husband does not use his authority 
for sustaining his wife in the faith 
and obedience of Christ. The master, 
as such, does not command his house 
after him in the faith and holy ob- 
servance of the Christian religion. The 
king is searce permitted, as such, to 
ask whether his subjects are Christ- 
ians or not. ‘The family, the nation, 
become mere congeries of self-de- 
pendent, self-seeking individuals. 
Our clergy have to consider that 
they do not at all stand in the cir- 
cumstances in which their forefathers 
stood. We do not speak of the in- 
crease of the population; that might 
be met by building and endowing 
new churches. We speak of the 
altered forms of human relationship 
and habits of society. Formerly, the 
higher and the humbler were con- 
nected by ties not of temporary in- 
terest, but almost of relationship. 
There was, on the one side, the 
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patron, the godfather, the name- 
father; on the other, the client, the 
godchild, &c. ‘The higherclasses were, 
in a measure, the guides, the coun- 
sellers, the superintendents of the 
humbler. No ies honourable were 
the offices by which the latter ac- 
knowledged the wholesome influence 
of the former. This advantage, of 
which one must at once see the im- 
portance to the clergy, is now very 
much lost. The large mass of our 
population is made up of the wealthy 
on one side, and the indigent on the 
other; of the capitalist and the la- 
bourer. The relation is one of in- 
terest only. It exists only from day 
today. ‘There is scarcely any thing 
personal in it. ‘The faces of the em- 
ployer and of the employed do not 
meet. A noun of multitude expresses 
to the one the firm, to the other the 
operatives. Ignorance on one side, a 
rage for accumulating capital on the 
other, produce habits of opposition, 
grudging, and suspicion. Fluctua- 
tions in employment, and uncertainty 
in amount of income, produce waste- 
ful and reckless habits. By the 
wealthy employer, the people, only 
arithmetically known, are seen but 
occasionally in the gross in his fac- 
tory. He knows not in what obscure 
abode “the poor hide themselves 
together.” There take place be- 
tween them no kindly interchanges ; 
no wholesome influences pass from 
the one to the other. The clergy- 
man cannot now reach the humbler 
class of his flock through their supe- 
riors, and scarcely their children 
through themselves. Even baptism 
is often neglected; and marriages, 
contracted without the Church's 
blessing, easily knit and easily dis- 
solved, loosening the elementary bond 
of human society, cut off the channels 
by which godliness can be kept alive 
and exercised. There remains, in- 
deed, the inextinguishable instinct of 
religion, and it seeks for a Christian 
outlet. But the clergyman is classed 
with those at whom the masses look 
with an evileye. There is about him 
the tone of genteel society, the uncon- 
descending language of the university. 
He is utterly ignorant of the people’s 
modes of thought, — his sympathy, at 
best, reaches not the details of their 
situation. His ministrations, cold and 
formal, however excellent, may be 
suited to another atmosphere than 
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theirs, but are not real enough to 
help men who are in such hand- 
cokent conflict with the realities 
of the fallen and miserable life that 
is in them. Hence the acceptable- 
ness of the well-meaning Independ- 
ent, and after him of the Separatist, 
of the Seducer, the Mormonite, the 
Socialist. 

Another class of society is totally 
devoted to pleasure. To them the 
clergyman is acceptable only in so far 
as the undertaker is. He is un- 
avoidably necessary in hopeless cir- 
cumstances, in days of mourning and 
desolation, which must by all con- 
trivances be shortened. All their 
ideas of him are coloured by this 
unwelcome association. His presence 
puts them in mind of sorrow, real 
or feigned. As a minister of reli- 
gious truth and benediction, he is 
unknown tothem. While all whose 
ideas are polarised by money and 
money's worth, physical men and 
practical materialists, are weary of 
the economic anomaly of the Esta- 
blishment, and greedily encourage 
the speculations of Independency and 
Voluntaryism. 

One cannot but see, that in these 
ways, and in many more, we are 
in danger of falling into that con- 
dition which Germany exhibits ; 
the only apparent probable result or 
solution of which is, the rising up of 
that personal anti-Christ of whom 
the New Testament forewarns us. 
We stand, however, as yet on a 
remnant of solid land. We possess 
many advantages. Our liturgy has 
preserved, for the worship of God, 
for positive religion, and for sound 
doctrine, its place in the habits 
and thoughts of men. The forms of 
ministry and of discipline remain to 
us. Our universities are still of a 
known and positive confession. Faith 
in a divine revelation is with us still 
an element of respectability. Irre- 
ligious works are undertaken by no 
publisher of character. We may, 
therefore, look without panic at those 
things which are approaching, and so 
prepare ourselves to meet, or it may 
be to hinder them. 

Our clergy come too little into 
contact of mind and feeling with the 
present middle and lower classes of 
society ; yet the dismembered, dis- 
jointed condition of society makes 
it very necessary that they should. 
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There is a certain fineness, puncti- 
liousness, and almost prudery of 
bearing, which distinguish them 
from the members of the priesthood 
in any other country, which is annoy- 
ing, or at least — to men of 
rough mould, and hinders intimacy, 
openness, and that self-surrender 
which are necessary for any one who 
would receive benefit from pastoral 
care. The peculiar character of our 
Church was impressed upon it during 
its passage through the sifting an 
winnowing time of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The royal and aristocratical 
element was then immensely the pre- 
dominating one in the English social 
system; and our Church louing re- 
ceived, still retains, in every part, 
office, and ministry, the stamp of a 
monarchical and aristocratic period 
too distinctly. 

The taste for sermon-hearing exists 
and increases. It must be met and 
taken advantage of. But the taste of 
a large mass of the community can- 
not be met by the formal, discreet, 
polished production of the scholar. 
As little will mere professional ortho- 
doxy serve, or the systematic points 
and arguments, of which most men 
are in our day weary. The mere 
religious craftsman does not suit for 
a time in which the daily thoughts 
and employments of men are so real 
and earnest. Men must come to the 
= with a real thing. They must 

earnest, and mean what they say. 
Doctrines about God, instead of 
actual ministry of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the living substance of 
all doctrines, can only cultivate in- 
tellectual pride and boldness. Ordi- 
nation is not intended to confer in- 
tellectual superiority, but spiritual 
grace and the power of conveying 
the blessing of God to men. ‘The 
clergy deliver up God into the hands 
of men when they treat religion 
merely as a science and art, and when 
they make spiritual the synonyme of 
intellectual. Intellect soon finds out 
that it can plausibly cope with reve- 
lation, when revelation is brought 
down from its spiritual platform. 
Revelation broken into dogmas or 
points decided by men, still more those 
outworks of revelation, biblical cri- 
ticism, which we sometimes hear so 
unwisely and pedantically brought to 
the pulpit, and that theology which 
men, haying the grace of baptism— 
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nay, perhaps that of ordination also, 
have excogitated and called “natural ;” 
all these do but drag the Gospel into 
the arena of philosophers. Our mat- 
ter-of-fact men, whom this day of 
facts has generated, have no patience 
for such things. Their books at 
home can give them quite as much of 
this, and probably a great deal better, 
than their clergyman can. Either he 
has something more real to give and 
ought to give it, or else he, and his 
religion, and his order, are super- 
fluous. ‘Thisis not a day for abstract 
existences. The Church as an ab- 
straction is an object of no interest to 
our present race of men. It must 
either stand and bless men with 
divine light, and dispense forgiveness 
from Christ, and speak with au- 
thority as of God’s counsel and in 
Ilis secret, or else take its place as 
a thing that has been and has 

away. Men are weary of being 
argued with. What are arguments 
after all? Can no stronger in- 
tellect be found, or be supposed, 
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to redargue them? Men know 
that they ought not to be called upon 
to sit as judges of God's truth. A 
revelation that does not teach with 
authority isno revelation. The phi- 
losopher is as good as the scribe. 
Men want to be helped to serve God ; 
the clergy are ordained that they 
may help them. If they are not 
helped, if their children, their neigh- 
bours, their dependents, be not helped 
to do that which is right, they will, 
of course, say, “ All this expensive 
machinery is in vain: we can do as 
well without it.” Baptised men 
must be addressed as baptised men, 
themselves parts of the Church, es- 
sential to it, prospering with it, de- 
caying with it, alive with its life, 
dying when it dies. The Church 
must no longer seem to them an 
object external to them, a city into 
which they may enter or not as the 
choose, but as an existence of which 
they are irrevocably a part—acity of 
which they are, and can by no act of 
their own cease to be, citizens. 
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PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH POETRY. 


Part II. anp Conciusion. 


Hoae has told an amusing anecdote 
of Wordsworth at Mount Rydal. It 
chanced one night while the bard of 
Kilmeny was at the Lakes with 
Wordsworth, Wilson, and De Quin- 
cey, that a resplendent arch, some- 
thing like the aurora borealis, was 
observed across the zenith, from the 
one horizon to the other. The 
splendid meteor became the subject 
of conyersation, and the table was 
left for an eminence outside where 
its effect could be seen to greater 
advantage. Miss Wordsworth, the 
poet's sister, who accompanied them, 
expressed a fear lest the brilliant 
stranger might prove ominous, when 
Hogg, thinking he was saying a good 
thing, hazarded the remark that it 
was neither more nor less “than 
joost a treeumphal airch raised in 
onour of the meeting of the pocts.” 
Miss Wordsworth smiled, and Wil- 
son laughed and declared the idea not 
amiss. But when it was told to 
Wordsworth he took De Quincey 
aside, and said loud enough to be 
heard by more than the person he 
was addressing, “ Poets! poets! what 
does the fellow mean? Where are 
they?” Hogg was a little offended 
at the time, but he enjoyed it after- 
wards; and we have heard him tell 
the story in his own “slee” and in- 
imitable manner, and laugh immode- 
rately as he told it. Poor James 
Hogg! Reera has reason to re- 
member James; nor was the poet of 
“ Kilmeny” forgotten when dead, by 
the great poet of the Excursion. 
There is nothing more touching in 
try since the time of Collins than 
Vordsworth’s extempore verses on 
the shepherd's death. He knew his 
claims to be called a poet, and time 
will confirm his judgment and make 
the Rydal aurora a story merely to 
amuse. 


Poets, where are they? Is poetry 
extinct among us, or is it only dor- 


mant? Is the crop exhausted, and 
must the field lie fallow for a time ? 
Or is it that, in this commercial na- 
tion of ours, where every thing is 
weighed in Rothschild’s scales of 
pecuniary excellence, that we have 
no good poetry because we haye no 


demand for it? We falter while we 
think it is so. Poets we still have, 
and poetry at times of a rich and 
novel, but not a cultivated flavour. 
Hardly a week elapses that does not 
ive birth to as many different vo- 
umes of verses as there are days in 
the week. But then there is little 
that is good; much that was imagi- 
nation, and much that might have 
assed for poetry when verse was 
in its infancy among us. Much 
of that clock-work tintinabulum of 
rhyme—that cuckoo kind of verse 
which palls upon the mind and 
really disgusts you with verse of a 
higher character. But now we look, 
and justly too, for something more. 
Whilst we imitate others we can no 
more excel than he that sails by 
others’ maps can make a new disco- 
very. All the old dishes of the an- 
cients have been new heated and new 
set forth usque ad-—— But we for- 
bear. People look for something 
more than schoolboy commonplaces 
and thoughts at second-hand, and 
novelties and nothing more, without 
a single grain of salt to savour the 
tun of unmeaningness which they 
carry with them. It is no easy mat- 
ter to become a poet,— 


“‘ Consules fiunt quotannis, et novi pro- 
consules, 

Sclus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis 
nascitur ;” 

or, as the old Water-poet phrased 

it,— 

“When Heaven intends to do some 
mighty thing 

He makes a poet, or at least—a king.” 

South was of opinion that the 
composition of an epigram was the 
next great difficulty to an epic poem. 


“« And South beheld that master-piece 
of man,” 


Coxcombs who consider the compo- 
sition of a song an easy matter 
should set themselyes down, as 
Burns says, and try. Ask Tommy 
Moore how many days and nights he 
has given to a single stanza in an 
Trish melody? Ask Sam Rogers how 
long he has spent over the composi- 
tion of a couplet in An Epistle to a 
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Friend; or Wordsworth how long 
he has laboured with a sonnet; or 
Bowles—-yes, ask the Vicar of Brem- 
hill, if he does not owe the bright 
finish of his verse as much to pains 
as aenee Dryden toiled for a 
fortnight over his Alexander's Feast, 
and yet he wrote with ease—not the 
ease of the mob of gentlemen ridi- 
culed by Pope, but with great fluency 
of idea and great mastery of expres- 
sion. Good things are not knocked 
off at a heat—for a long jump there 
must be a very long run, and a long 
preparatory training too. There is 
no saying, “ I will be a poet.” Only 
consider not the long apprenticeshi 
alone, but the long servitude which 
the muse requires from those who 
would invoke her rightly. 


‘In a poet no kind of knowledge is to 
be overlooked ; to a poet nothing can be 
useless. Whatever is beautiful and what- 
ever is dreadful must be familiar to his 
imagination ; he must be conversant with 
all that is awfully vast or elegantly little. 
The plants of the garden, the animals of 
the wood, the minerals of the earth, the 
meteors of the sky, must all coneur to 
store his mind with inexhaustible variety, 
for every idea is useful for the enforce- 
ment or decoration of religious truth, and 
he who knows most will have most power 
of diversifying his scenes and of gratify- 
ing his reader with remote allusions and 
unexpected instruction.” * 


Every one remembers (poets them- 
selves perhaps excepted) the long 
course of study and preparation 
which Milton laid down for himself 
before he stripped for the Paradise 
Lost. And yet one would hardly 
think, on first reflection, that any 
course of preparation was necessary 
for the poet of Comus, and Lycidas, 
and the Hymn on the Nativity of 
Christ. But Milton fully under- 
stood the height of his great argu- 
ment, and how unequalled with 
every lengthened pare he must 
be to record it rightly. But people 
(not poets) start epics nowadays 
without any kind of consideration. 
No subject is too great for them. 
Satan, Chaos, The Messiah, The Om- 


nipresence of the Deity, the Fall of 
N 


ineveh, The World before the Flood. 
One shudders at the very idea of 
subjects so sublime taken up as 
holyday recreations by would - be 
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ts, without the vision and the 
aculty divine, or any other merit (if 
merit it may be called) than the 
mere impudence of daring :— 


“ When will men learn but to distinguish 
spirits, 

And set true difference ’twixt the jaded 
wits 

That run a broken pace for common 
hire, 

And the high raptures of a happy muse, 

Borne on the wings of her immortal 
thought, 

That kicks at earth with a disdainful heel, 

And beats at heaven’s gates with her 
bright hoofs ?”.—-Brn Jonson. 


Benjamin West, the painter, traf- 
ficked with subjects of the same sub- 
lime description. And in what way ? 
“ Without expression, Dany or de- 
sign ;” without genius and without 
art. People forget, or choose to 
forget, that sulject alone is not 
sufficient for a poem. Look at 
Burns's “ Mouse” or Wordsworth’s 
“Peter Bell,” or Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Viddler,” or Gainsborough’s “ Cot- 
tager” with a dish of cream. It is 
the treatment which ennobles. But 
there is no driving this into some 
people’s ears. Big with the swollen 
ambition of securing a footing on 
the sun-bright summits of Parnassus, 
they plume themselves on borrowed 
wings and bladders of their own, and 
after a world of ink, a world of big 
ideas, and a copied invocation, they 
struggle to ascend, and pant and toil 
to the end of an epic in as many books 
as the Jliad or the Aineid. Would 
that your Robert Montgomerys, 
your Edwin Atherstones, and sundry 
such who understand the art of 
sinking in the low profound — would 
that they would reflect for five 
minutes on what an epic poem really 
is! And what it is, and ought to 
be, glorious John Dryden tells us in 
a very few words. * A heroic poem,” 
he says, “ truly such, is undoubtedly 
the greatest work which the soul of 
man is capable to perform.” And so 
it is. 

““A work,” says Milton, ‘‘ not to be 
raised from the heat of youth or the va- 
pours of wine ; but by devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with 
all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim with the hallowed fire 
of his altar to touch and purify the lips 
of whom he pleases,” 


* Rasselas, 
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And yet Murray and Moxon are 
troubled once a-week, at the least, 
with the offer of a new epic, for a 
certain sum—so run the terms—or, in 
case of declining that, for half pro- 
fits. As if epics were blackberries, 
and men sought fame as Smith 
O’Brien seeks reputation— by an 
impertinent folly of theirown! But 
“ Fools rush in,” and there will still 
be tasters — Blackmore and his 
brethren—in spite of critics, hard 
words, and something harder still— 
contemptuous neglect. 

Few live to see their fame esta- 
blished on a firm and unalterable 
foundation. The-kind criticisms of 
friends conspire at times to give a 
false position to a poem, or the ma- 
lice of enemies unite to obtain for it 
one equally undeserved. Who now 
reads Hayley ? How many are there 
in the position of Gascoigne and 
Churchyard as described by old 
Michael Drayton ?— 


* Accounted were great meterers many 
a day, 

But not inspired with bravefire ; had they 

Lived but a little longer they had seen 

Their works before them to have buried 
been.” 


That “lived but a little longer!” 
Tt is well they didn’t. How will it 
be with the poets of the past genera- 
tion two hundred years from this? 
They cannot possibly go down “com- 

lete.” There must be a weeding. 
‘ancy Sir Walter Scott in twelve 
volumes, Byron in ten, Southey in 
ten, Moore in ten, Wordsworth in 
six—to say nothing of Campbell in 
two volumes, Rogers in two, and 
Shelley in four. The poets of the 
last generation form a library of 
themselves. And if poetry is mul- 
tiplied hereafter at the same rate, we 
shall want fresh shelves, fresh pa- 
tience, and a new lease of life, for 
threescore and ten of scriptural ex- 
istence is far too short to get ac- 
quainted with the past and keep up 
our intimacy with the present. The 
literature of the last fifty years is a 
study of itself—Scott’s novels, Scott's 
try, ‘Scott's Miscellanies, and 
cott’s Life! Then of the present, 
there are the daily papers, the weekly 
journals, the monthly zines, the 
quarterly reviews, all of which we 


* Lord Roscommon, 
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are expected to have a fair passing ac- 
quaintance with. There is Mr. Dick- 
ens’'s last book on the table, which I 
have not as yet had time to read, 
and old Burton’s Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy by its side, coaxing me to 
renew a youthful acquaintance with 
its pages; and there are Tristram 
Shandy, and Humphrey Clinker, and 
dear delightful Amelia, which I fain 
would read again, but cannot, I fear, 
for want of time. Only observe the 
dust on that fine Froissart on my 
shelves, and that noble old copy of 
Ben Jonson's works in folio, with 
a mark, I could swear, in the third 
act of the Alchemist or the Silent 
Woman. There is no keeping pace 
with the present while we pay any 
thing like due attention to the past. 
I pity that man who reads Albert 
Smith who never read Parthenissa ; 
but perhaps he pities me because I 
am indifferently up in the writer he 
admires. How people are cut off 
from the full literary enjoyments 
of this life who never read “ Munro 
his Expedition,” or the Duchess of 
Newcastle’s Life of the Duke her 
husband, or Tom Brown, or Ned 
Ward, or Roger L’Estrange, or Tom 
Coryat, or “ the works sixty-three in 
number” of old John Taylor, the 
sculler on the Thames! 

We wish for poets who will write 
when Nature and their full thoughts 
bid them, and are not exacting when 
we look for more than one sprig of 
laurel to grace a garland. We have 
already enough of would-be poets — 
Augustus Cesar, King James I, 
Cardinal Richelieu, the great Lord 
Clarendon, the celebrated Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, the famous Lord Chat- 
ham ; but poetry is what old George 
Chapman calls it,—a flower of the 
sun, which disdains to open to the 
eye of a candle. 


**No power the muses favour can com- 
mand, 

What Richelieu wanted Louis scarce 
could gain, 

And what young Ammon wish'd, and 
wish’d in vain.” 


Your “rich ill poets are without 
excuse.”* “Your verses, good sir, 
are no poems, they'll not hinder your 
rising in the state." “’Tis ridicu- 
lous for a lord to print verses; ‘tis 


t Ben Jonson. 
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well enough to make them to please 
himself, but to make them public is 
foolish.”* People affect to think 
that the same talents and application 
which raised Lord Mansfield to the 
highest honour of the gown, would, 
had they been turned to the study of 
poetry, have raised him to as high a 
position in the catalogue of our poets. 
"Tis pretty enough when told in 
verse — 


“ How many an Ovid was in Murray 
lost ;” 


yet we are inclined to think that 
there is very little in it, and that 
Wordsworth is nearer the mark, who 
says of self-communing and unre- 
corded men, — 


“Ob, many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature ; men endowed with highest 
gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of 
verse.” 


But this one word “ accomplishment” 
implies a good deal more than mere 
dexterity and ease—culture and the 
inspiring aid of books, 


“Pauses, cadence, and well-vowell'd 
words, 


And all the graces a good ear affords.” 


For words are in poetry what colours 
are in painting, and the music of 
numbers is not to be matched or 
done without. Look at Donne. 
Would not Donne's Satires, which 
abound with so much wit, appear 
more charming if he had taken care 
of his words and of his numbers? 
Whereas his verse is now—if verse it 
may be called— 


*‘ A kind of hobbling prose, 
Which limps along and tinkles in the 
close.” 


There goes much more to the compo- 
sition of even a third-rate poet than 
rhymesters at first are willing to al- 
low, for to nature, exercise, imitation, 
study, art must be added to make 
all these perfect,—ovrs vei may 
yiiras Tixwng atie, ovTi way Tim un 
Guew xsxreusvn— Without art nature 
can never be perfect, and without 
nature art can ie no being. 

One of Boswell’s recorded conver- 
sations with the great hero of his 


—_— 
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admiration was on the subject of a 

collection being made of all the 
ms of all the English poets who 

ad published a volume of poems. 


*« Johnson told me,” he says, “that a 
Mr. Coxeter, whom he knew, had gone 
the greatest length towards this, having 
collected about 500 volumes of poets 
whose works were little known ; but that 
upon his death Tom Osborne bought 
them, and they were dispersed, which he 
thought a pity, as it was curious to see 
any series complete, and in every volume 
of poems something good may be found.” 


This was a kindly criticism, ut- 
tered in the good nature of an easy 
moment, hardly applicable to the 
volumes of verse we see published 
now. Surely there are many put 
forth without a redeeming stanza or 
passage to atone for the dry desert of 
a thousand lines through which the 
critic is doomed to wander in quest 
of beauties which he fain would find. 
Surely Coxeter’s collection contained 
a very large number of one-idea’d 
volumes! We could have helped 
him from our own shelves to a very 
fair collection of verse printed before 
1747, when this “ curious” collector 
died, full of the most trivial nothing- 
nesses. Tor a little volume of verse 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, said 
to be unique, or nearly so, Mr. Miller 
has been known to give twenty 
guineas or more, and think himself 
lucky that he has been let off thus 
easily. Some of these twenty-guinea 
volumes we have had the curiosity to 
look into. Poetry there is none; 
nothing more, indeed, than the mere 
similitude of verse. Songs, differing 
from sonnets because the lines are 
shorter, and sonnets, only to be re- 
cognised as such from the fourteen 
lines which the writer, in compliance 
with custom, has prudently confined 
them to. 


“ Authors, like coins, grow dear as they 
grow old ; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold.” 


It is curious, however, to see any 
collection complete; and Mr. Miller 
is to be praised for his unceasing 
endeavours to make his collection of 
English poetry (literally so called) 
as complete as possible. 
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The poet of the Jrish Melodies 
made an observation when at Ab- 
botsford, too curious to be 
over in a paper of this description, 
when we consider the merit of the 
remark itself, the rank of the poet 
who made it, and the reputation of 
the poet who responded to its truth :— 

“ Hardly a magazine is now pub- 
lished,” said Moore, “ that does not 
contain verses which, some thirty 
years ago, would have made a repu- 
tation.” 

Scott turned with a look of shrewd 
humour on his friend, as if chuckling 
over his own success, and said,— 

“ Ecod, we were in the luck of it 
to come before these fellows!” and 
added, playfully flourishing his stick 
as he spoke, “ we have, like Boabdil, 
taught them to beat us at our own 
weapons.” 

There cannot be a doubt but that 
the poetry of the present day is of 
that mediocre level of description 
which neither pleases nor offends ; 
and that much of it, if published 
sixty years ago, or even thirty years 
ago, would have secured for more 
than one writer a high reputation at 
the time, and possibly a place in 
Chalmers’ collected edition of our 
British Poets. Such a reputation as 
Miss Seward achieved, or Hayley, 
or Oram, or Headley, or Hurdis :— 


“ Fame then was cheap, and the first 
comers sped ; 

And they have kept it since by being 
dead.” —Drypen. 


There was a time when a single 
poem, nay, a decent epigram, pro- 
cured a niche for its writer in the 
temple of our poetry; but these 
times are gone by, inundated as we 
now are with verses of one particular 
level of merit, as flat as the waste of 
Cumberland, and equally unprofit- 
able ; so that the poet, ambitious of 
a high reputation in our letters, must 
make it upon something that is com- 
pletely novel; and there, as Scott 
remarked, will rest the only chance 
for an extended reputation. 

Poetry has become an easy art, 
and people have been taught to pump 
for —e. without a Gildon or a 
Bysshe to aid their labours. Wakley 
can laugh in the House of Commons 
at the poetry of Wordsworth, and 
treat the senators who surround him 
with a happy imitation of the great 
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poet of his time. Verse has become 
an extempore kind of art, a thing to 
be assumed when wanted; and 
O'Connell can throw off at a heat a 
clever parody upon Dryden's famous 
epigram ; as if, like Theodore Hook, 
he had served an apprenticeship to 
the art of happy imitation. That 
the bulk of the so-called poetry of 
the present day—‘“ nonsense, well 
tuned and sweet stupidity”—is in- 


jurious to a proper estimation of 


the true-born poets who still exist, 
there cannot be a doubt; that it 
is injurious, moreover, to the ad- 
vancement of poetry among us, is, 
I think, equally the case. Poetry, 
in the highest sense of the word, was 
never better understood, though 
never, perhaps, less cultivated than 
itisnow. Criticism has taken a high 
stand ; and when the rage for rhyme 
has fairly exhausted itself, nature 
will revive among us, and we shall 
have a new race of poets to uphold, if 
not to eclipse, the glories of the old. 
There are many still among us to 
repeat without any kind of braggart 
in their blood :— 


“‘O if my temples were distain’d with 
wine, 
And girt in girlonds of wilde yvie twine, 
How could I reare the Muse on stately 
stage, 
And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, 
With queint Bellona in her equipage.” 
SPENSER. 


When poetry was all but extinct 
among us, Cowper and Burns cane 
forward to revive the drooping Muse, 
and shew us, euniidenily enough, 
that men and studies may decay, but 
Nature never dies. 

There is little reason to suppose 
that the great poet of the Excursion 
is likely to remain more than a few 
years among us; for though, thank 
God, in health and vigour, and as 
fond of poetry as ever, he has out- 
lived by the period of an apprentice- 
ship, the threescore years and ten, 
the Scriptural limitation of the life 
of man. When Wordsworth dics, 
there will be a new Session of the 
= for the office of poet-laureate. 

‘o whom will the lord-chamberlain 
assign the laurei, honoured and dis- 
graced by a variety of wearers? To 
whom will the unshorn deity assign 
it? There may be a difference of 
opinion between the poct’s God and 
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the court lord-chamberlain; there 
have been differences heretofore, or 
else Shadwell and Tate, Eusden and 
Cibber, Whitehead and Pye, had 
never succeeded to the laurels of 
famous Ben Jonson and glorious 
John Dryden. Who are your young 
and our rising poets likely to become 
claimants, and to have their case 
considered by PheebusApollo in the 
new session he must summon before 
very long ?— 


“ A session was held the other day, 

And Apollo himself was at it, they say ; 

I'he laurel that had been so long reserved, 

Was now to be given to him best de- 
served,” 


And, 


Therefore, the wits of the town came 
thither, 

’T was strange to see how they flock’d 
together ; 

Each strongly confident of his own way, 

Thought to carry the laurel away that 
day.” 


Ilow Suckling would put them for- 
ward, we must leave to the fancy of 
the reader. We can do very little 
more than enumerate the names of 
candidates likely to be present on the 
occasion. We can conceive their entry 
somewhat after the following manner. 
A herald, followed by an attendant 
with a tray of epics from Nineveh at 
twelve shillings to Orion at a far- 
thing, and the authors arranged pretty 
nearly as follows :— Atherstone first 
(as the favourite poet of Lord Jeffrey’s 
later lucubrations); Robert Mont- 
gomery, 2; Heraud, 3; Read, 4; 
llorne, 5; and Ben Disraeli, 6. To 
the epic portion of the candidates the 
dramatists will succeed, fresh from 
Sadler’s Wells and the Surrey, and 
led by Talfourd and Bulwer, and 
followed by Mr. Marston, Mr. Trow- 
ton, Mr. Henry Taylor, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Mr. Sulivan and Mr. 
Spicer ; Jerrold representing comedy, 
without a fellow to rival or support 
him. Then will follow the ballad- 
writers; Macaulay by himself, and 
Smythe and Lord John Manners 
walking like the Babes in the Wood 
together. ‘To the trio will succeed 
Alfred ‘Tennyson and Robert Brown- 
ing, Monckton Milnes, Charles Mac- 
kay, and Coventry Patmore, followed 
by a galaxy of ladies for the gallery, 
led by Mrs. Norton and Miss Barrett ; 
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with Camilla Toulmin, with a bunch 
of flowers; Frances Brown, with a 
number of the Atheneum; Eliza 
Cook, with Mr. Cayley’s commenda- 
tion; Miss Costello, with a Persian 
rose; and Mrs. Ogilvy, with her 
—— volume of minstrelsy from 
the North. We can fancy Apollo's 
confusion at the number ; and should 
in some measure be inclined to abide 
by his opinion, should he give the 
laurel at the end, as Suckling has 
made him, to an alderman of Lon- 
don : 


** He openly declared that ’t was the best 
sign 

Of good store of wit to have good store 
of coin; 

And without a syllable more or less said, 

He put the laurel on the alderman’s 
head. 


At this all the wits were in such a maze, 

That for a good while they did nothin. 
but gaze 

One upon another, not a man in the place 

But had discontent writ in great in his 
face.” 


“ Only,” and how admirable the wit 
is :— 


‘* Only the small poets clear’d up again, 

Out of hope, as ’t was thought, of borrow- 
ing ; 

But sure they were out, for he forfeits 
his crown, 

When he lends any poet about the town.” 


“ O rare Sir John Suckling !” 

Is Alfred Tennyson a poet? Llis 
merits divide the critics. With some 
people he is every thing, with others 
he is little or nothing. Betwixt the 
extremes of admiration and malice, it 
is hard to judge uprightly of the 
living. The zeal of his friends is too 
excessive to be prudent, the indif- 
ference of his enemies too studied to 
be sincere. Ile is unquestionably a 
poet, in thought, language, and in 
numbers. But the New Timon tells 
us he is nota poet; Peel tells us that 
he is, and gives him a pension of 
200/. a-year to raise him above the 
exigencies of the world. But the 
satirist has dropped his condemnation 
from the third edition of his poem, 
and the pension still continues to be 
paid. Is it, therefore, deserved ? We 
think it is, not from what Mr. Ten- 
nyson hasas yet performed, but what 
he has shewn himself capable of per- 
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forming. His poems are, in some 
respects, an accession to our literature. 
He has the right stuff in him, and 
he may yet do more; but unless it 
is better than what he has alread 
done, he had better withhold it. His 
admirers—and he will never be 
without “the few”—will alwaysaugur 
well of after-performances (though 
never realised) from what has gone 
before, and attribute to indolence 
and a pension what from fear and 
inability he was unable to accom- 
_— His detractors, on the other 
rand, will have little to lay hold of; 
they may flatter themselves with 
having frightened him into silence, 
but their liking for his verses will 
warm as they grow older. He has 
nothing, however, to fear, if he writes 
nobly from himself, and the Muse 
is willing and consenting. Great 
works — 


* A work t’ outwear Seth’s pillars, brick 
and stone, 

And (Holy Writ excepted) made to yield 
to none.”—Dr. Donne. 


one too rarely to raise expectation 
that this or that person is likely to 
produce one. It is near 200 years 
since Milton began to prune his wings 
for the great epic of his age and 
nation; and what has our poetry 
produced since then in any way ap- 
proaching what Milton accomplished ? 
Much that is admirable, and much 
that will live as long as Milton him- 
self, but nothing of the same stamp, 
for though Scott may affect to speak 
of Manfred as a poem wherein Byron 
“matched Milton upon his own 

round,” yet we all of us pretty well 

now otherwise ; and that the Muse 
of Byron is as inferior to Paradise 
Lost, as the Farmer's Boy to The 
Seasons; or any of the great drama- 
tists of the age of Shakspeare to 
Shakspeare himself. 

Before Mr. Tennyson tries the 
temper of the public for a third time 
(which we hope he will do, and be- 
fore very many years go by), it 
behoves him to consider the structure 
of his verse and the pauses of his 
numbers a little more maturely than 
he has hitherto done. It behoves 
him, moreover, to rub off a few af- 
fectations of style, the besetting sin 


—_— 
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of too many of his verses, and too 
often mistaken, by the young especi- 
ally, for one of the marks of origin- 
ality, and not for what it is one of 
its peculiarities ; and, what is more, 
a very bad peculiarity both in matter 
and in manner. Coleridge under- 
stood the deficiencies of Mr. ‘Tenny- 
son’s Muse when he uttered the fol- 
lowing capital criticism upon him :— 


“TI have not read through all Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems, which have been sent 
to me ; but | think there are some things 
of a good deal of beauty in that I have 
seen. The misfortune is, that he has 
begun to write verses without very well 
understanding what metre is. Even if 
you write ina known and approved metre, 
the odds are, if you are not a metrist 
yourself, that you will not write harmo- 
nious verses ; but to deal in new metres 
without considering what metre means 
and requires, is preposterous. What I 
would, with many wishes of success, 
prescribe to Tennyson — indeed without 
it he can never be a poet in art — is to 
write for the next two or three years in 
none but one or two well-known and 
strictly-defined metres ; such as the heroic 
couplet, the octave stanza, or the octo- 
syllabic measure of the Allegro and Pen- 
seroso, He would probably thus get im- 
Lbued with a sensation, if not a sense, of 
metre without knowing it, just as Eton 
boys get to write such good Latin verses 
by conning Ovid and Tibullus. As it is, 
I can scarcely scan some of his verses.’* 


This is something more than a 
clever criticism on the Muse of Mr. 
Tennyson; it is a most admirable 
piece of advice, and deserves to be 
remembered. Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing, and Miss Barrett, should act 
upon it forthwith; they would im- 

rove their numbers very materially 

y such an exercise of their ears. 

Coleridge’s own poetry is a lasting 
exemplification of the rhythmical 
charms of English verse. Le never 
offends you—he always pleases :— 


« His musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch,’ 


that every verse he wrote will satisfy 
the ear and satisfy the fingers. 

A second critic of distinction who 
has passed judgemnt on Mr. Ten- 
nyson is Mr. Leigh Hunt, always an 
agreeable and not unfrequently a 
safe critic to abide by :— 


* Table-Talk, p. 222. 
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« Alfred Tennyson,” writes Mr. Hunt, 
“is of the school of Keats; that is to 
say, it is difficult not to see that Keats 
has been a great deal in his thoughts ; 
and that he delights in the same brooding 
over his sensations, and the same melo- 
dious enjoyment of their expression. In 
his desire to communicate this music he 
goes so far as to accent the final syllables 
in his participles passive; as pleachéd, 
crownéd, purple-spikéd, &c. ; with visible 
printer’s marks, which subjects him but 
erroneously to a charge of pedantry ; 
though it is a nicety not complimentary 
to the reader, and of which he may as 
well get rid. Much, however, as he re- 
minds us of Keats, his genius is his own, 
He would have written poetry, bad his 
precursor written none ; and he has also 
a vein of metaphysical subtlety, in which 
the other did not indulge, as may be seen 
by his verses entitled ‘A Character,’ 
those ‘ On the Confessions of a Sensitive 
Mind,’ and numerous others, He is 
also a great lover of a certain home kind 
of landscape, which he delights to paint 
with a minuteness that in ‘ The Moated 
Grange’ becomes affecting ; and, in 
‘The Miller’s Daughter,’ would remind 
us of the Dutch school, if it were not 
mixed up with the same deep feeling, 
varied with a pleasant joviality. Mr. 
Tennyson has yet given no such evidence 
of sustained and broad power as that of 
‘ Hyperion,’ nor even of such gentler 
narrative as the ‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’ 
and the poem of ‘ Lamia’ and ‘ Isa. 
bella,’ but the materials of the noblest 
poetry are abundant in him,”* 


This is criticism in full accordance 
with the kindlier sympathies of our 
own nature ; but much of the weight 
and value of it must depend on the 
rank the reader is willing to assign 
to Mr. Keats. It is, however, in- 
tended as a very high encomium ; 
Mr. Hunt appropriating a place in 
our poetry to Keats which I am 
afraid he will find very few willing 
to concede to him. 

Our poetry is in a very sorry kind 
of plight if it has to depend upon 
Tennyson and Browning for the 
hereditary honours of its existence. 
The Examiner will tell us “ No!” 
The Atheneum will do the same; 
papers remarkable for the vigour 
of their articles, the excellence of 
their occasional criticism, and the 
general asperity of their manner. 
A page out of every ten in Her- 
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rick’s “ Hesperides” is more cer- 
tain of an hereafter than any one 
dramatic romance or lyric in all 
the “ Bells and Pomegranates” of 
Mr. Browning. Not but what Mr. 
Browning is a poet. He is unques- 
tionably a poet; but his subject has 
not unfrequently to bear the weight 
of sentiments which spring not na- 
turally from it, and his numbers at 
times are overlaid with affectation, 
the common conceit of men who 
affect to tell common things in an 
uncommon manner. He clogs his 
verses, moreover, with too many con- 
sonants and too many monosyllables, 
and carries the sense too frequently 
in a very ungraceful manner from 
one line to the other. Here is a 
assage from the seventh number of 
his “ Bells and Pomegranates,” which 
it really is a torture to read :— 


“ But to-day not a boat reached Salerno, 
So back to a man 
Came our friends, with whose help in the 
vineyards 
Grape harvest began : 
In the vat half-way up in our house-side, 
Like blood the juice spins, 
While your brother all bare-legged is 
dancin 
Till breathless he grins, 
Dead-beaten, in effort on effort 
To keep the grapes under ; 
For still when he seems all but master, 
In pours the fresh plunder 
From girls who keep coming and going 
With basket on shoulder, 
And eyes shut against the rain’s driving, 
Your girls that are older,— 
For under the hedges of aloe, 
And where, on its bed 
Of the orchard’s black mould, the love. 
apple 
Lies pulpy and red, 
All the young ones are kneeling and 
filling 
Their laps with the snails 
Tempted out by the first rainy weather,— 
Your best of regales, 
As to-night will be proved to my sorrow, 
When, supping in state, 
We shall feast our grape-gleaners—two 
dozen, 
Three over one plate,— 
Macaroni so tempting to swallow 
In slippery strings, 
And gourds fried in great purple slices, 
That colour of kings, — 
Meantime, see the grape-bunch they’ve 
brought you! 


a 


* Book of Gems, p. 274, 
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The rain-water slips 
O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe 
Which the wasp to your lips 
Still follows with fretful persistence— 
Nay, taste while awake, 
This half of a curd-white smooth cheese. 
ball, 
That peels, flake by flake, 
Like an onion’s each smoother and whiter ! 
Next sip this weak wine 
From the thin green glass flask, with its 
stopper, 
A leaf of the vine,— 
And end with the prickly-pear’s red flesh, 
That leaves through its juice 
The stony black seeds on your pearl-teeth 
. Scirocco is loose ! 
Hark! the quick pelt of the olives 
Which, thick in one’s track, 
Tempt the stranger to pick up and bite 
them, 
Though not yet half black ! 
And how their old twisted trunks shud- 
der! 
The medlars let fall 
Their hard fruit; the brittle great fig. 
trees 
Snap off, figs and all ; 
For here comes the whole of the tempest ! 
No refuge but creep 
Back again to my side or my shoulder, 
And listen or sleep.” 


This may be try, but it is 
poetry in the mits seohanlela for the 
numbers are those ofa scrannel pipe, 
and such as Cadmus alone could 
pronounce when in the state of a 
serpent. This which follows is the 
mere twaddle of a Cockney at Calais 
or Cologne : — 


“* Home-Thoughts from Abroad, 
** Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April’s there, 
And who wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and ihe brush- 
wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard 
bough 
In England—now ! 
And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the 
swallows— 
Hark! where my blossom’d pear-tree in 
the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the 
clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops, at the bent 
spray’s edge. 
That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each 
song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could re« 
capture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
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And though the fields are rough with 
hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes 
anew 

The buttercups, thelittle children’s dower, 

Far brighter than this gaudy melon- 
flower !” 


This is very inferior to Ambrose 
Philips, who acquired the distinction 
of Namby Pamby for similar verse, 
e.g. his “ Lines to Cuzzoni,” which 
Charles Lamb had got by heart. 
Here is something infinitely better, 
and by a living poet, one of the 
props our pe depends on, and a 
member of parliament withal—Mr. 
Richard Monckton Milnes : — 


“ The Violet Girl. 


“* When fancy will continually rehearse 
Some painful scene once present to the 
eye, 
’T is well to mould it into gentle verse, 
That it may lighter on the spirit lie. 


Hlome yestern eve I wearily returned, 
Though bright my morning mood and 
short my way, 
But sad experience in one moment earned, 
Can crush the heap’d enjoyments of 
the day. 


Passing the corner of a populous street, 
I mark’d a girl whose wont it was to 
stand, 
With pallid cheek, torn gown, and naked 
feet, 
And bunches of fresh violets in each 
hand. 


There her small commerce in the chill 
March weather 
She plied with accents miserably mild ; 
Tt was a frightful thought to set together 
Those blooming blossoms and that 
fading child. 


Those luxuries and largess of the earth, 
Beauty and pleasure to the sense o/ 
man, 
And this poor sorry weed cast loosely 
forth 
On Life’s wild waste to struggle as it 
can ! 
To me that odorous purple ministers 
Hope-bearing memories and inspiring 
lee, 
While meanest images alone are hers, 
The sordid wants of base humanity. 


Think after all this lapse of hungry hours, 
In the disfurnish’d chamber of dim 
cold, 
How she must loathe the very smiling 
flowers 
That on the squalid table lie unsold ! 
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Rest on your woodland banks and wither 
there, 

Sweet preluders of spring ! far better so, 

Than live misused to fill the grasp of care, 

And serve the piteous purposes of woe, 


Ye are no longer Nature’s gracious gift, 


Yourselves so much and harbingers of 


more, 
But a most bitter irony to lift 
The veil that hides our vilest mortal 
sore,” 


Si sic omnia dixisset! This is 
poetry in all languages; it is like 
mercury, never to be lost or killed. 

There is a passage in one of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague’s letters to 
her daughter which still continues to 
excite a smile on the lips of every 
reader,— 


“The study of English poetry is a 
more important part of a woman's edu- 
cation than it is generally supposed. 
Many a young damsel has been ruined by 
a fine copy of verses, which she would 
have laughed at if she bad known it had 
been stolen from Mr. Waller. 1 remem. 
ber, when I was a girl, I saved one of 
my companions from destruction, who 
communicated to me an epistle she was 
quite charmed with. As she had natu- 
rally a good taste, she observed the lines 
were not so smooth as Prior’s or Pope’s, 
but had more thought and spirit than any 
of theirs. She was wonderfully delighted 
with such a demonstration of her lover's 
sense and passion, and not a little pleased 
with her own charms that had force 
enough to inspire such elegancies. In 
this triumph I shewed her that they 
were taken from Randolph’s poems, and 
the unfortunate transcriber was dismissed 
with the scorn he deserved.” *® 


The reason assigned for the study 
of English poetry by English ladies, 
is oy characteristic of Lady Mary 
and of the female mind. A lady is 
to read through every volume of 
verse, and remember what she reads, 
to see that her lover writes his own 
valentine. Ye gods, should one 
swear to the truth ofasong! Ifa 
woman will marry a poet, she had 
better go through the course of study 
Lady Mary recommends. Not that 


she is safe to secure a poet to herself 


after a very long life of study. How 
few read Randolph, and yet he is a 
very fine poet. Lady Mary might 
have taken a copy of verses from 
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Randolph to every female writer of 
the day, and passed them off for the 
production of a young, a handsome, 
and a rising writer, and no one would 
have set her right, or detected the 
imposition that was passed upon her. 
We are afraid we must recommend 
the study of our early English poets 
to English ladies on some other 
ground than the chance detection of 
a lover pleading his passion in the 
poetry of another under pretence of 
its being his own. Not that we have 
any particular predilection for “ ro- 
mancical ladies,” as the dear old 
Duchess of Newcastle calls them, 
or girls with their heads stuffed full 
of passionate passages ; but we should 
like to see a more prevalent taste for 
what is good, for poetry that is really 
excellent ; and this we feel assured is 
only to be effected by a careful con- 
sideration of our elder poets, who 
have always abundance of meaning 
in them. It is no use telling young 
ladies that Mr. Bunn’s poetry is not 
saan but only something that looks 
very like it and reads very unlike it : 
The words run sweetly to the piano ; 
there is a kind of pretty meaning in 
what they convey, and the music is 
pleasing. What more would you 
want? Why every thing. But 
then, as we once heard a young lady 
remark with great good sense and 
candour (and her beauty gave an 
additional relish to what she said), 
these unmeaning songs are so much 
easier to sing. Your fine old songs, 
so full of poetry and feeling, require 
a similar feeling in the singer, and 
young ladies are too frequently only 
sentimental, and not equal to the 
task. of doing justice to passionate 
poetry conveyed in music equally 

assionate, and where they can do 
justice to it they refuse because it 
is not fashionable to be passionate, 
and it really disturbs and disorders 
one to be so, and in mixed society, 
“above all.” 

It cannot be concealed that we 
have never been so well off for lady- 
poets as we are at present. Only 
run the eye over Mr. Dyce’s octavo 
volume of Specimens of British Poet- 
esses, and compare the numerical 
excellencies of the past with the nu- 
merous productions of the present 


* Letters by Lord Wharncliffe, 2d edit, iii. 44. 
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day! A few specimens of the elder 
poetesses—such as the “ Nocturnal 
Reverie,’ and “The Atheist and the 
Acorn,” both by the Countess of 
Winchelsea, it would be very difficult 
to surpass, or even, perhaps, to 
equal; but in the general qualifica- 
tions for poetry, both hatural and 
acquired, the ladies, since Charlotte 
Smith, far surpass their female pre- 
decessors. Mrs. Norton is said to be 
the Byron of our modern poetesses. 
“ She has very much of that intense 
personal passion,” says the Quarterly 
Reviewer, “ by which Byron’s poetry 
is distinguished from the larger grasp 
and deeper communion with man and 
Nature of Wordsworth. She has 
also Byron’s beautiful intervals of 
tenderness, his strong, practical 
thought, and his forceful expression.” 
This is high praise. “Let us sug- 
gest, however,” says the Atheneum, 
* that, in the present state of critical 
opinion, the compliment is somewhat 
uivocal, it being hard to decide 
whether it implies a merit or a de- 
fect.” If Mrs. Norton is an emi- 
nently thoughtful writer, Miss Bar- 
rett is still more so. She is the most 
learned of our lady-writers, reads 
4Eschylus and Euripides in the ori- 
ginals with the ease of Porson or of 
Parr, yet relies upon her own mother- 
wit and feelings when she writes,— 


“ Nor with Ben Jonson will make bold 
To plunder all the Roman stores 
Of poets and of orators.” 


If Mrs. Norton is the Byron, Mrs. 
Southey is said to be the Cowper of 
our modern poetesses. But it would 
be idle to prolong comparisons. 
Whatever we may think of our living 
poets, we have every reason to be 
proud of our living poctesses. 

We will conclude with an anec- 
dote. A charming article appeared 
about six years ago in the Quarterly 
Review, entitled “ Modern Englis 
Poetesses.” It was written, we be- 
lieve, by the late Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, and is full of cautious 
but kindly criticism. The conclusion 
is worth quotation :— 
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«* Meleager bound up his poets in a 
wreath. If wedid the same, what flowers 
would suit our tuneful line ? 

1. Mrs. Norton would be the Ruse, or, 
if she like it, Love Liesa Bleeding. 

2. Miss Barrett must be Greek Va- 
lerian or Ladder to Heaven, or, if she 
pleases, Wild Angelica. 

3. Maria del Occidente is a Passion. 
Flower confessed. 

4. Irene was Grass of Parnassus, or 
sometimes a Roman Nettle. 

5. Lady Emmeline is a Magnolia 
Grandiflora, and a Crocus too. 

6. Mrs. Southey is a Meadow Sage, or 
Small Teasel. 

7. The classical nymph of Exeter is a 
Blue Belle. 

8. V. is a Violet, with her leaves heart. 
shaped. 

9, And the authoress of ‘ Phantas- 
mion’ is Heart’s- Ease.” 


The complimentary nature of the 
criticism drew a world of trouble 
upon John Murray, the well-known 
publisher of the Quarerly. He was 
inundated with verse. Each of the 
nine in less than a week offered him 
a volume,—some on easy terms, some 
at an advanced price. He received 
letters, he received calls, and, worse 
still, volumes of MS. verse. But 
the friendly character of the cri- 
ticism was not confined in its in- 
fluence to the nine reviewed ; parcels 
of verse from all parts of the country 
were sent to receive an émprimatur 
at Albemarle Street. Some were 
tied with white tape, some were sewn 
with violet riband, and a few, in a 
younger hand, with Berlin wool. 
“I wished,” Mr. Murray has been 
heard to relate, “ ten thousand times 
over that the article had never been 
written. I had a great deal of trou- 
ble with the ladies who never ap- 
peared before ; and, while I declined 
to publish for the Nine, succeeded in 
flattering their vanity by assuring 
them that they had already done 
enough for fame, having written as 
much or more than Collins, Gray, or 
Goldsmith, whose reputations rested 
on a foundation too secure to be 
disturbed.” ‘This deserves to be re- 
membered. 
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EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 


Ix common with all right-minded 
persons, we are glad to perceive that 
the attention of the public and of 
the government, seems at length to 
be directed in earnest towards the 
introduction into the army of an im- 
proved system of moral and intellec- 
tual discipline. That the army well 
deserves this care for its best interests, 
nobody who is conversant with the 
events of the last half century can 
doubt. Not to speak of the im- 
portant service performed by our 
troops during the perilous season 
when England was at war with the 
most powerful nations in the world ; 
not to revert to their sufferings in 
the Netherlands under the late Duke 
of York; their endurance in Holland; 
their valour in Egypt; their patience 
amid the pestilential swamps of St. 
Domingo, and under the burning 
suns of the far East; not to dwell too 
much upon their triumphs in the 
Peninsula, their losses in America, and 
the crowning glories of Waterloo, 
whereby peace was purchased for 
Europe, which has continued un- 
broken more than thirty years,—we 
have only to consider the amount 
and nature of the duties which at 
this moment the country imposes 
upon its army, and we shall be con- 
vinced at once that, let us deal with 
our soldiers as generously as we 
may, we cannot come up to their 
deservings, far less go beyond them. 

In the history of the world there 
has never been heard of an armed 
force out of which the nation that 
kept it together took so much. We 
really seem to believe—as Nelson 
professed to believe before us—that 
one Englishman is worth three men 
of any other nation, not in the battle- 
field exclusively, as was his view of 
the case, but in the still more harass- 
ing struggle which all soldiers, more 
or less sustain against exposure to 
climate, watching, and strong temp- 
tation. So far from assenting to 
the opinions of the Continentals con- 
cerning us, that “we are not a mili- 
tary nation” we seem to be of 
opinion, that there is a spirit so 
essentially military inherent in every 
man from within the compass of the 
three kingdoms, that whatever you 


set him to in the order of a soldier's 
calling and duties, he will accom- 
plish it,—ay, and accomplish well, 
without any previous training. Con- 
sider how our battalions are dissi- 
_ and scattered at home, and 

arassed by severe colonial duty. It 
is the rarest thing in the world to 
find, except at one or two points, as 
much as a whole regiment of infantry 
together, either in Great Britain or 
Treland ; and taking into account their 
progresses from colony to colony, 
perhaps there is not a soldier in the 
British army that does not spend a 
full tenth part of the period of his 
service on board of ship. And as to 
service in the colonies, very many, in- 
deed almost all of which, try the con- 
stitutions of Englishmen severely— 
it absorbs on the most moderate com- 
putation something more than three- 
fourths of the soldier’s time under 
arms; if he be sent to India or New 
South Wales early in his career, it 
probably absorbs the whole. For the 
empire of the Queen of England is at 
once the most extensive and the most 
populous that ever existed among 
men; and she holds it against foreign 
enemies, and preserves peace among 
its heterogencous inhabitants by 
means of an army scarcely more nu- 
merous than Austria employs to 
secure the allegiance of her Italian 
and Hungarian provinces. 

There is no boon which this coun- 
try has to bestow, but that the army 
by the extent and importance of its 
services has earned it. For the sake 
of the soldiers themselves, therefore, 
we heartily rejoice that there appears 
to be some prospect of getting a solid 
education introduced into the regi- 
ments generally, and the barracks in 
which the men are stationed rendered 
fit for rational beings to occupy. 
These, things, when they are accom- 
plished, will indeed contribute to 
the soldier’s respectability as well as 
to his comforts. They will cause him 
to respect himself. ‘They will createin 
him tastes for higher pleasures than 
those which spring out of mere 
animal gratifications. ‘They will save 
him from many an act of folly, and 
its necessary result of suffering; and, 
above all, they will provide for him 
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resources against the time when his 
country shall have dispensed with 
his services, and restored him, an 
old, and perhaps, a broken-down 
man, tothe town or village whence 
he was taken. They will fit him, 
likewise, for such situations as it 
may be in the contemplation of the 
government to reserve for him: 
namely, for one of the inferior offices 
in the customs, or in the excise, or 
in the police, or about the post- 
office. And they will thereby retain 
him, possibly during some of the 
best years of his life, available still 
in case of invasion from abroad, or 
riot or disturbance at home. Of far 
more importance to him therefore 
are they, than even good-conduct 
stripes, and the increase of pay that 
accompanies them. For uneducated 
men are not rendered either the 
more happy or the more virtuous by 
the acquisition of superabundant 
wealth. On the contrary, as soon as 
you put the unilettered soldier in 
possession of a larger amount of 
money than may be required for his 
subsistence, you throw additional 
temptations to profligacy in his way. 
Ile has no idea of enjoyment beyond 
that which may be found in the 
public-house, or the canteen, or the 
society of loose women; and the 
consequence is, that he is sure, sooner 
or later, to be disgraced, or possibly 
to forfeit not his additional pay 
alone, but all claim to a pension. 

It would be presumptuous in us, 
after the full and able discussion 
which this part of the subject has 
received both in the Quarterly Review 
and in the Times, to advert to it 
except shortly. Yet it does appear 
that, in spite of the acumen which 
belongs to our contemporaries, they 
have not noticed certain parts colla- 
teral, perhaps, to the great question, 
but scarcely on that account less im- 
portant than the question itself. Of 
these, one which will occur imme- 
diately to the more reflective of our 
readers is this, that God has not 
given to England the dominion over 
so many of the fairest portions of 
the earth for the mere aggrandise- 
ment, in an economical point of view, 
of the ruling power. We are mas- 
ters of India, in order that through 
us the abominations of heathenism 
may be rooted out. We are lords of 
Canada and of the islands of the 
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Caribbean seas, in order that in each 
of these there may spring up a race 
of civilised, moral, and religious peo- 
ple. The Polynesian group has 
come, or is coming into our exclusive 
possession, to the end that there, also, 
the seeds of Christianity and of good 
government may be sown. And in 
China the crust which had hereto- 
fore resisted all pressure from with- 
out is broken. Now by what class 
of person is the intercourse which we 
establish with the heathen begun? 
And who are they that, in very 
many instances, become settlers in the 
bush and on the prairie? In both 
cases soldiers are our instruments ;— 
men who have served, or are still 
serving, in the ranks, who meet the 
heathenin battle and overthrow them, 
and, taking military possession of 
their country, give to them their 
first and most enduring impression 
of what the Christian's religion is,— 
who win them to adopt our manners 
by the grace and purity that adorn 
their own, or more and more confirm 
them in the usages of their fathers b 

the disgust with which they look 
upon the white man’s excesses. 
What advantages does not the sol- 
dier possess for good if he himself 
only know what good is, and take 
pleasure in the performance of it? 
What an incalculable amount of 
evil does he not scatter round him, 
if the people whom he has defeated 
learn to esteem him, in all things, 
except in valour, immeasurably their 
inferiors ! 

That the powerful effect for moral 
good or moral eyil of the inter- 
course, be it more or less intimate, 
which our troops establish with 
the natives of heathen countries, 
should have been heretofore over- 
looked or disregarded by those in 
high military authority, by no means 
surprises us. Commanders-in-chief, 
as well as adjutant and quartermaster 
generals, naturally assume that they 
have done their part so soon as they 
shall have converted some thousands 
of country bumpkins into smart, ac- 
tive, and well set-up soldiers. They 
consider that for this, and only for 
this, the crown grants them their 
commissions and the country pays 
them. They may be anxious, to a 
certain extent, about the health, and 
what they consider to be the bodily 
comforts of the troops, because their 
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object is to keep the army effective, 
which it cannot be unless the men be 
robust, as well as skilful in the use of 
their weapons and steady on parade. 
But their anxiety on these heads is 
far less lively than in regard to the 
clothing and drill of the men; for 
they have a medical department to 
look to, of which it were unfair not 
to acknowledge that, in point of zeal 
and intelligence, there is nothing like 
it attached to any other army in the 
world. Hence, while they catch at 
new inventions, such as detonating 
muskets, and work up old systems of 
maneeuvre till they seem worthy to 
be called new, they take no thought, 
or next to none, of the men’s quar- 
ters, or conveniences for cleanli- 
ness, and scout the idea of every 
thing like an approach to refinement 
among them. As to the religious 
opinions of the blackguards, or their 
moral code,—so long as they keep 
clear of the articles of war, to these 
things they pay no regard at all, and 
would, we suspect, pronounce to be 
insane, or at least enthusiastic, any 
human being who should hint that 
the one or the other deserved atten- 
tion. Now, we may regret this, but we 
do not at all wonder at it. Command- 
ers-in-chief, and adjutant and quar- 
termaster generals are seldom very 
young men; they have spent the 
whole of their days, moreover, in the 
service, entering it in boyhood with 
minds marvellously little cultivated, 
and receiving from day to day only 
impressions of a particular cast and 
character. Sixty or seventy years 
old, or possibly more, they began their 
professional career at a time when 
ministers of the crown were not 
ashamed to declare in parliament 
that the greatest scoundrels made the 
best soldiers. ‘They may, or may not, 
have imbibed this notion ; but if they 
did not imbibe it to the full, they 
unquestionably believed at the mo- 
ment — perhaps believe still — that 
morality and soldiership have no ne- 
cessary connexion one with the other. 
How often have we heard it asserted, 
by officers of standing and experience, 
that “ you don’t want very good men” 
in the ranks! The sort of fellows to 
do the work are, according to this the- 
ory dare-devil scamps ; that is to say, 
men who part with their own lives, 
or the lives of others, at a pin’s value 
—who care neither for God nor man, 
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except for their own officers and their 
own regiments—who will plunder 
and get drunk as often as there is 
chance of doing so with impunity,— 
swear, bluster, seek for sweethearts 
wherever they go, and be up, accord- 
ing to a well-understood phrase, to 
any thing. Ofcourse, gentlemen who 
express this opinion speak from their 
experience of the past. They look 
back upon great battles fought and 
won by the materials which they are 
comunending ; and forgetting that such 
materials were moulded and kept in 
shape by a discipline so iron that it 
never can be resorted to again, they 
mistake for a natural advantage that 
which was rendered not positively 
disadvantageous only through an ex- 
tent of pressure which it is no longer 
in their power to apply. Of course, 
too, they call to mind that the dare- 
devils were generally clean upon pa- 
rade, and that they took their cor- 
poral punishment, however severe, 
without flinching. What a hideous 
subject is that on which we have 
Who can bear to 
think of a period in the military his- 
tory of his country, when regularly, 
as each fresh morning occurred, the 
troops were paraded for punishment, 
and men and officers stood to witness 
the humiliating spectacle of the cat- 
o’-nine-tails? However, we must not 
dwell upon customs which are hap- 
pily obsolete, or next to obsolete, in 
the service. It is enough to have 
adverted to them, with the single 
view of shewing, that if times be 
changed as regards the manner and 
extent of punishing crime in the army, 
it were well that some means be in- 
vented and applied for the purpose 
of hindering the commission of crime 
—a matter which is in truth more 
important than punishment a thou- 
sand-fold 

It was the necessary consequence 
of opinions and practices such as we 
have just adverted to, that soldiers 
should be regarded, both by their 
officers and by the public, as mere 
machines. Creatures on whom it was 
never thought worth while to work 
by moral influences could not, in- 
deed, be accounted any better than 
machines. We drilled and trained 
our troops, fifty years ago, just as we 
drilled and trained our pointers—with 
the lash. Sergeants, and even cor- 
porals, always carried canes, which 
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they applied to the hands, shoulders, 
or other offending limbs of the re- 
cruit, on the same principle that 
guided the gamekceper in his correc- 
tion of the faults ofthe pointer-puppy. 
If the recruit had the hardihood to 
remonstrate, or the temerity to wince, 
he was forthwith reported to the ad- 
jutant ; and some charge of insubor- 
dination being got up against him, 
the chances were that he was flogged. 
In like manner, when the parade was 
formed —for which, by the by, the 
preparations were terrible, because we 
speak of days when the men had their 
hair dressed and powdered regularly, 
and were often obliged to sleep in a 
sitting posture half the night, in order 
to keep themselves in regulation- 
order — no man, however irreproach- 
able his moral conduct, could assure 
himself against being dragged out of 
his place, tried by a drum-head court- 
martial, and punished. <A curl out of 
its proper set, a queue somewhat awry, 
never failed to earn for the wearer a 
volley of abuse. A button less bright 
than silver, or a stain upon a belt, 
was usually atoned for by a flogging. 
These were, indeed, the days of mar- 
tinetship with a vengeance; when 
he was accounted the smartest officer 
whose eye was the most ready to de- 
tect a trifling irregularity of dress, 
whose mouth was full ofcursing on the 
least important occasions,and his anger 
appeased only by the bodily suffering 
of the wretch who might have stirred 
it. No wonder that the notion of 
educating the soldier should have 
been scouted then, or that any hole 
was considered good enough to thrust 
him into. No wonder that “ officers 
of experience,” who began their pro- 
fessional life when such practices 
were in fashion, should still regard 
the soldier as a machine, and desire 
to have him treated accordingly. 

It may savour of the paradox—yet 
we believe the sentiment to be just— 
that the very last persons who de- 
serve to be consulted, in regard to 
substantial reforms in any of the 
great institutions of this country, are 
those who, in their own persons, con- 
stitute a portion of the moving prin- 
ciple, so to speak, in such institutions. 

en seldom attain to what is called 
influence in their professions, or 
offices, or occupations, whatever these 
may be, till they have arrived at the 
verge, at least, of old age; men 
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seldom arrive at the verge of old age, 
as members of a profession, or of a 
— body of any sort, without 

aving their minds overlaid by an 
impenetrable crust of prejudice, and 
their reason itself clouded and ob- 
scured through the growth of settled 
habits both of thinking and of acting. 
Take the Church—as we are accus- 
tomed to use that term, most im- 
properly restricting it to signify the 
bishops and clergy—does any sane 
man believe that they are the best 
judges in regard to arrangements 
that may be needed if we seek to 
give the greatest efficiency to the mi- 
nistrations of their order among the 
— What ecclesiastic would 

ave originated—what ecclesiastic 
did not in his heart condemn the 
measures which were begun by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1835 and are still in 
progress? The clergy looked ten 
years ago only to what they described 
as the respectability of their own 
order; they argued in defence of 
superabundant cathedral offices, of 
—— commendams, and Lord 

nows all what, because, forsooth, 
the chance of getting a good slice out 
of the loaves and fishes, lured young 
men of high birth and first-rate ta- 
lents into the ministry. They en- 
tirely overlooked the fact, that while 
these continued, hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people were famishing 
for want of spiritual food, and hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of hard-work- 
ing Clergymen, starving upon be- 
nefices, which brought them in forty 
pounds a-year, or eighty, or possibly 
a hundred. Sir Robert Peel, a lay- 
man, took a different view of the 
subject ; being supported by Parlia- 
ment, he} literally forced upon the 
Church reforms, of which all among 
the clergy, except the few who have 
got — the age when men dis- 
cover that they may, perhaps, be mis- 
taken, now acknowledge the merits. 
Take, in like manner, any of the 
public offices—the Colonial Office, or 
the Home Office, or the Ordnance, 
which, as we are writing upon mili- 
tary subjects, seems more in point 
than either. Are our readers aware 
of the manner in which business is 
conducted there ? Do they know the 
cause of those delays and procrasti- 
nations of which all complain? And 
is any man, woman, or child, so 
simple as to expect that changes for 
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the better will begin spontaneously 
in Pall-Mall? No, verily. It is our 
conscientious belief, that at the Ord- 
nance Office matters are managed 
exactly as they used to be in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and we are 
further convinced that they will con- 
tinue to be so managed, until some 
one entirely unconnected with that 
most cumbrous of all cumbrous in- 
stitutions shall force the light of day 
into the recesses of its apartments, 
and compel changes such asshall much 
conduce to the advancement of the 
public service, without giving to in- 
dividuals more inconvenience than 
uniformly attends upon a change of 
habits somewhat late in life. 

The same principle which operates 
against change in the Church and in 
a public office, offers a steady oppo- 
sition to change in the details of the 
management in the army. Officers 
high in rank, whether actively em- 
ployed or not, remember that the 
existing system did very well in their 
day, and believe that it may do very 
well still. Officers in public em- 
ployment have got into a jog-trot 
routine, and not being alarmed by 
mutinies any where, or the threat 
of mutiny, they persuade them- 
selves that any deviation from 
established usage must be for evil. 
Who has forgotten the resistance 
that was offered to the diminution of 
power in regimental courts-martial 
to award corporal punishment to any 
great amount. “ Doaway with flog- 
ging! ‘Take away the beardless en- 
sign’s and lieutenant’s authority to 
award three hundred or five hundred 
lashes to men old enough to be their 
fathers, and scarred with half-a-dozen 
honourable wounds! You are under- 
mining the discipline of the army ; 
you will never be able to manage 
your regiments again, and had better 
disband them at once.” Was not 
this language held openly—in every 
barrack, in the clubs, before commit- 
tees of the House of Commons, where 
private coteries met, and in the 
rooms of high functionaries at the 
Horse Guards. Beyond these mili- 
tary circles, however, it was never 
heard, and the civilians having taken 
the notion up, that corporal punish- 
ment degrades and brutalises the 
subject of it, pressed the point of its 
virtual abolition till they prevailed. 
And what do we find? ‘That the 
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army is just as tractable as it ever 
was; that the barr. cell and the 
rovost prison hay. *« 1—at least in 
ingland—as effecti' . exciting fear 
as the lash; and that our regiments 
continue to be composed of fine hearty 
young fellows, who march, fire, and 
fight as the fathers used to do, and 
submit, without a murmur, to a dis- 
cipline which they feel to be neces- 
sary, even when they personally 
suffer for it. And the very persons 
who were the loudest to condemn the 
change of system which has brought 
about these results, are now driven 
to acknowledge that they were mis- 
taken. 

We do not pretend to know —we 
shall not so much as venture to guess 
—with whom the notion of educating 
the soldier has originated. If the idea 
came from the Horse Guards, then 
must we fairly admit, that for once 
our theory of reform in great insti- 
tutions has failed us. If, on the 
other hand, high military autho- 
rities resist it, we shall say no more 
than that the issue is precisely such 
as might be expected; and that to 
be angry with such authorities, or to 
charge them with intentional wrong 
to the soldier, would be ridiculous. 
They are doing, in 1846, precisely what 
the great body of the clergy did in 
1835, and what the clerks and other 
functionaries in the public offices 
under the crown will do as soon as 
there shall arise some individual bold 
enough to attack their manner of 
doing business and expose it. ‘They 
are old men, who have spent long lives 
in a particular profession, and look 
no farther than to the manner in 
which, as parts of a complicated ma- 
chine, the members of their profes- 
sion perform certain prescribed du- 
ties. They cannot see so far as the 
day when the soldier shall claim his 
discharge. ‘They never stop to ask 
how he is to get on without a trade, 
without the smallest spark of intel- 
ligence; ignorant of the common 
accomplishments of reading and 
writing, after the country shall have 
used him up and cast him aside. 
They do not consider nor, perhaps, 
care what the effect of his intercourse 
with the Hindoo and Chinese is to 
be; whether he shall lead the hea- 
then to inquire respectfully into the 
doctrines of a religion which renders 
its yotaries sober, chaste, honest, and 
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of good report; or whether the 
Christian’s loose talk, rude manners, 
dissipated habits, do not confirm the 
pagan in his adherence to a faith 
which every baptised man must con- 
demn. 
all colonists the well-educated and 
moral soldier forms incomparably the 
best, not merely because his con- 
stitution is robust and his habits 
patient of fatigue, but because planted 
upon a frontier, as in Canada or at 
the Cape, he becomes to the province 
at once a guardian and a respectable 
member of society. Now men who 
do not wear the queen’s uniform, or 
possibly, having once worn it, have 
long ago cast it aside, do consider 
these things ; and if it should here- 
after come to light that by some in- 
dividual so circumstanced, the idea 
of educating the soldier was started, 
and has been worked out, then will 
things have befallen in the order 
which is natural. Old officers resist, 


because they look only to one side of 


the argument. But, by degrees, 


their resistance will grow less, and 
they themselves may, perhaps, live 
to wonder that the — in whom it 


originated ever should have arisen. 
If the rumours which are afloat 
have any foundation in truth, the 
battle of education for the private 
soldier has been fought and virtually 
won. It is whispered in military 
circles that great changes for the 
better are about to be introduced in 
the system of regimental schools, and 
that some of the suggestions thrown 
out by our contemporaries, the Quar- 
terly and The Times, will be acted 
upon. In this case the Royal Mi- 
litary Asylum at Chelsea will pro- 
bably be remodelled, and school- 
masters trained as they ought to be 
there that they may be sent to the 
different regiments of infantry and 
cavalry for the instruction of the 
recruits and young soldiers. So far 
all is well; but they who take an 
interest in the subject may rely upon 
it that unless they go a little farther 
than this with reform, the work will 
not be complete. It will never do 
to educate the private soldiers of the 
army, and to leave the officers such 
as we now find them; for it is use- 
less to think of disguising the truth. 
Here and there-you meet with an in- 


telligent and well-informed ofticer ; if 


you happen to find near you one or 
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other of certain regiments which we 
could name, you will find more than 
one or two members of the mess from 
whose conversation you will derive 
both edification and rational amuse- 
ment. But, taking them in the ag- 
gregate, it would be as impolitic as 
unjust to deny that the officers of 
the British army constitute the most 
ignorant as well as the idlest set of 
gentlemen that owe allegiance to the 
British crown. Do we blame indi- 
viduals for this? By no means. The 
result arises, as a matter of course, 
out of the system on which our 
gallant army is managed. The queen, 
on the recommendation of the com- 
mander-in-chief, appoints to cornet- 
cies and ensigncies young men of 
whom nothing more is known than 
that they are the sons, or nephews, or 
protégés of persons possessed of a 
certain degree of influence ; but what 
the parties themselves may be, in 
regard to intelligence, manners, or 
any thing else, no inquiry is ever, as 
far as we know, made in any quarter. 
We doubt whether, in the queen’s 
service, there be required the medical 
certificate which the East India Com- 
pany usually expects the candidate 
for a cadetship to produce; and be- 
yond this we are confident that no 
questions are asked. ‘The boy may 
be an idiot, or next to an idiot, as we 
have known more than one of her 
majesty’s gallant subalterns to be; 
and as to his acquirements, they are 
never, unless he happen to go to 
Sandhurst, inquired into. Hence it 
comes to pass, that if the poor youth 
be suddenly required to keep a com- 
pany’s accounts, he finds himself 
forced to rely absolutely upon his 
pay-sergeant. The sergeant may or 
may not be competent, honest, sober, 
om so forth; but, in either case, 
Lieutenant the Honourable George 
Ginglespurs is entirely at his mercy. 
The time has come, or is fast ap- 
proaching, when this state of things 
must cease. It will never do to edu- 
cate the privates of the British army, 
and to leave their superiors free to 
indulge their present tastes for idle- 
ness; and hence the great question 
to be raised resolves itself into this,— 
how far will it be judicious to go, in 
the first instance, in an endeayour to 
excite among officers a desire to um- 
prove themselves ? 
We are humbly of opinion, in spite 
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of what the Quarterly Review has said 
to the contrary, that under existing 
circumstances it is not possible to 
create in each regiment of the line a 
school or college whereat, under the 
management and superintendence of 
one of their own body, the young 
officers may study the science of 
their profession. In the course of 
time some encouragement of the sort 
may, perhaps, be afforded to them; 
but looking at the army as it now is, 
we see so many and such insuperable 
obstacles to the scheme, that we do not 
advise any efforts being made to 
bring it into play. Not one second 
major out of twenty possesses or has 
ever had the opportunity of acquir- 
ing the degree of knowledge that is 
necessary for the office; and it would 
hardly be just to compel gentlemen 
who have spent their best days in 
the service, and are still able and 
willing to abide by it, to sacrifice all 
their prospects in life for the lack of 
acquirements which they have never 
been put in the way of compassing. 
Besides, we are convinced that the 
service itself would lose as much as 
it would be likely to gain, by the 
unceremonious dismissal of so large 
a proportion of its field-officers. 
Though we are very far from believ- 
ing that education in any rank, from 
the highest to the lowest, will ever 
militate against the soldierly habits 
of those who profit by it, we are 
equally certain that other qualities 
than those which usually appertain 
to the scholar and the wit are 
necessary to make the good soldier. 
Decision of character, quickness of 
apprehension, a good eye, and strong 
lungs, are indispensable in him who 
may be placed in a position of com- 
mand, even for a day; and if the 
comfort and control of eight hundred 
or a thousand men be permanently 
committed to his care, he will not 
rightly discharge the trust unless 
his natural judgment be good, and 
his temper, over and above, always 
under his own control. Now all 
these gifts may appertain to the 
majors, whom, because of their igno- 
rance of French and German, and 
military tactics and the theory of 
the science and art of war, it is pro- 
posed to transfer to the half-pay list; 
while among the lettered gentlemen 
who may be brought forward to fill 
their places, all or most may be de- 
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void of them. We hold, therefore, 
that for the present the army is not 
ripe for the developement of a plan so 
comprehensive, and in theory so ex- 
cellent, as that which the Quarterly 
has propounded ; but to the sugges- 
tions of the writer, who has made our 
contemporary the vehicle of commu- 
nicating his ideas to the world, as far 
as they refer to an examination of 
candidates for commissions, we en- 
tirely assent ; and our reasons for so 
doing are these :— 

Under the present order of things 
the army is treated by the families 
of titled and untitled aristocracy as a 
becoming resource for their sons in 
one or other of two cases. If the 
young man be heir to a large for- 
tune, and indisposed to study at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or, having 
studied there for a while, if he ex- 
hibit no desire to enter into political 
life, his father or guardian usually 
sends him into the army. He joins 
his regiment accordingly, entertain- 
ing neither the desire nor the inten- 
tion to abide by it one moment longer 
than may suit his own convenience, 
and conducts himself as a young gen- 
tleman might be expected to do who 
looks upon his sword as a plaything, 
and his uniform as a convenient dress 
for masquerading. With the ordi- 
nary routine of barrack and parade 
duty he is obliged, of course, to make 
himself acquainted. It is a sort of 
lore which there needs but a small 
portion of talent to learn; and if he 
be, as the sons of our aristocracy 
generally are, an active and well- 
made fellow, he makes as good a 
figure at review or inspection as the 
most practised veteran of them all. 
He looks into the men’s rooms, like- 
wise, at the usual hours, and asks 
the accustomed question, ‘“ Whether 
there be -any complaints?” And 
should his evil stars call him into a 
garrison where officers’ guards are 
mounted, he takes his turn in the 
guard-house like the rest, and, like 
the rest, makes himself as comfort- 
able there as circumstances will per- 
mit; but his heart is not doing the 
work, and he does not so much as 
pretend that it is. He has come into 
the army for the purpose of getting 
over a few years of his life, and treats 
it as a highly respectable medium for 
the indulgence of every taste which 
is not discreditable and ungentle- 
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manlike. He hunts, drives, plays, 
larks, smokes cigars, talks slang, and 
is pronounced by his brother-officers 
to be “a capital fellow.” To be sure 
he does, without intending it, serious 
hurt in many instances to the gentle- 
men with whom his sovereign has 
commanded him to associate. Havy- 
ing plenty of money to throw away, 
he introduces a taste for expense into 
the corps, which young men that 
have no money are by no means 
bound to acquire, but which, being 
very enticing in itself, is apt to put 
prudence to sleep, and to draw into 
its vortex multitudes to whom in- 
dulgence, even in moderation, is 
ruin. Finally, after the military life 
begins to pall upon him, he sells out, 
and either betakes himself to Lin- 
colnshire, that he may hunt more at 
his ease, or plunges into the vortex 
of fashion in London. He generally 
winds up by becoming a respectable 
county magistrate, and it may be 
even a highly respectable Protec- 
tionist member of parliament. 

The second case in which gentle- 
men dedicate their sons to the noble 
profession of arms is, when they find 
that the young gentlemen will not 
take to any other and more settled 
callings. Hence the dullest or the 
idlest member of a family is invari- 
ably marked out to be the soldier. 
“ What am I to do with Charles? 
I have tried Eton, and he would 
not learn any thing there. I sent 
him to a private tutor, who reported 
that his moral conduct was unexcep- 
tionable, but that it was impossible 
to get him to study. What shall I 
do with him?” “Send him into 
the aa is the answer invariably 
returned, and into the army the idler 
is sent. And he turns out such 
as we have described the great body 
of British officers to be,.a spirited 
but most ignorant youth, though, as 
his colonel reports to the Horse 
Guards, a very good officer. 

Now we really do not think that 
these are the proper sources whence 
the great supply of officers for the 
British army ought to be drawn. 
For it is a great mistake to suppose, 
that even in peace occasions do not 
arise from time to time that require 
both knowledge and a habit of judg- 
ing correctly in an officer; and, in 
war, we all know that both are in- 
dispensable to the right performance 
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of his duty. ‘Who can have for- 
gotten the memorable instance of 
Colonel Brotherton in 1831, who, 
for the lack of a little firmness, com- 
bined with some acquaintance with 
the constitutional law of the country, 
suffered the half of Bristol to be 
burned down, and sacrificed lives as 
valuable to society as hisown? And 
have we not before us, in the case of 
the officer who, but the other day, 
ran his own head and the heads of 
his party against a stockade, filled 
with savages, in New Zealand, a 
memorable instance of the unfitness 
of a mere parade colonel to under- 
take the care of the national honour, 
and of the lives of her majesty’s 
troops? Indeed, what was it that 
occasioned the loss of our army, and 
the tarnish upon our military name 
at Cabul? That which, till a better 
system arise, must for ever expose us 
to like results elsewhere, namely, 
the ignorance and incapacity of our 
commanders,—-an incapacity arising 
from this, that they were never 
taught in their youth to study the 
principles of the art which they in 
manhood had practised; and there- 
fore, though abundantly able to obey, 
and to achieve what mere bravery 
might attempt, were quite unequal to 
combat the first difficulty that arose, 
with weapons drawn from the ar- 
mory of their own judgment. Nor 
are these instances isolated in the 
military annals of this country. It 
is a remarkable fact, that throughout 
the whole of the Peninsular war, 
the British army asserted a decided 
mene over that of the French 
only where the Duke of Wellington 
commanded in person. True, Lord 
Hill managed one affair admirably ; 
and the battle of Albuerra was un- 
doubtedly won, Lord Beresford com- 
manding. But, in the first case, 
Lord Hill succeeded by obeying, with 
his accustomed fidelity, the directions 
given by his chief; and, in the se- 
cond, victory declared for England 
in spite of blunders which would 
have destroyed any army except that 
which Lord Beresford commanded. 
And what shall we say when we look 
elsewhere? Were the campaigns of 
1812, 1813, and 1814, in Canada, 
such as there is much to boast of when 
we describe them? May we refer to 
New Orleans as affording evidence 
that our military system is perfect ? 
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We object to the officering of the 
British army with the idlest and 
dullest men of the aristocracy ; and, 
as the best, and indeed the only 
means of preventing this, we urge 
upon the commander-in-chief not to 
exercise his patronage until he shall 
be satisfied, by some process or ano- 
ther, that the young man recom- 
mended to him for a commission be 
at least able to read and to speil. 
We express ourselves thus, because, 
in the list of our personal acquaint- 
ances, there happens to be, at this 
moment, more than one gentleman 
honoured with her majesty’s com- 
mission who cannot spell the com- 
monest word if it exceed two syllables. 
Indeed, we venture to go a little far- 
ther, and to suggest, that as there 
are at least’ twenty applicants for 
every commission that falls, the 
twenty young gentlemen be, in some 
way or another, put upon their trials, 
and the least ignorant selected. But 
if we might propose a plan, it would 
be this: that a board of education 
be established at the Horse Guards, 
before which every aspirant for mili- 
tary glory shall appear, in order that 
it may be known, not only that he 
is physically capable of sustaining 
the wear and tear of a campaign, 
but that the days of his childhood 
have been devoted to the acquire- 
ment of true knowledge, and to the 
sharpening of the faculties which 
Nature may have given him. The 
Quarterly Review says, that the as- 
pirant ought to have some notion of 
modern languages, and be able to 
pass a moderate examination in his- 
tory, geography, and mathematics. 
If it were possible to go on, as the 
Quarterly suggests, with the young 
man’s education after he has joined 
his regiment, we should be content 
to countersign the petition. But not 
seeing our way quite so far as yet, 
we are constrained to ask for some- 
thing more. ‘The board of education 
ought to be satisfied that the candi- 
date is animated by a spirit of in- 
quiry, so that there shall be some 
chance, at least, of his pursuing his 
studies of his own accord; and the 
better to aid them in arriving at this 
conclusion, we would suggest, that 
they fix no maximum standard to 
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begin with. Thus, if ten or twenty 
young men appear before them, aud 
there be five vacant commissions, it 
will be their duty to recommend the 
five candidates whose intelligence 
seems to be the sharpest, and their 
knowledge the most extensive, due 
regard being paid to the sort of ac- 
quirements which tell the most to- 
wards the formation of the soldier's 
character, such as drawing, fortifica- 
tion, land-surveying, and mechanics. 
By these means we shall, at least, 
ensure a good supply of recruits for 
the time to come; and the recruits 
of this year will be as anxious, ten 
years hence, to raise the standard of 
intellectual excellence in their own 
profession as we can be. 

So much has already been written 
on this subject in various quarters, 
that we are unwilling to trespass 
more than is absolutely necessary on 
the attention of our military readers. 
We could not, however, seem to be 
indifferent to a matter, in itself so 
important, and now happily so much 
discussed, and we have, therefore, 
ventured to add these, our own views, 
to the stock which the reading public 
has accumulated, or may hereafter 
accumulate, in regard to it. One 
point, moreover, we think it right 
tourge. If any thing be done at all, 
and we have reason to believe that 
much is in progress, we do hope that 
it will be done heartily and with a 
right spirit. No man nor set of men 
ought to be blamed for errors in a 
system which it is judged expedient 
to alter. The present generation did 
not commence the system, and the 
past only took it up. It is sufficient 
for our contemporaries to have dis- 
covered, among them, where the de- 
fects lie, and it is wise in them to 
apply the remedy. For ourselves 
we rejoice in the assurance, that the 
impulse having once been given, no 
power on earth can stop the progress 
of real improvement. And we hope 
that many who read these pages will 
live to acknowledge that the army, 
deserving of all respect and gratitude 
as it is, has been, both in a moral 
and social point of view, largely im- 
proved by the better education of its 
members. 
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MR. SHEIIL. 


Every public speaker who can arrest 
the attention and act upon the feel- 
ings of an audience, is, in the most 
loose or enlarged acceptation of the 
term, an orator; even in its strict 
and literal sense, the same definition 
would almost-apply. But it is need- 
less to remind our readers that there 
are almost as many gradations of 
excellence included in that general 
term as there are in similar ones 
used in reference to painting or sculp- 
ture, or poetry or acting. As the 
circle of public intelligence becomes 
expanded, by the greater spread of 
general knowledge among the people, 
and the more universal excitement 
of all classes in questions of a political 
or social nature in reference to legis- 
lation, the number of public speakers 
who excite attention and maintain a 
hold upon the feelings of the people 
becomes almost indefinitely multi- 
plied ; the intellectual quality of their 
speeches is deteriorated in proportion 
as their practical utility is increased ; 
and it becomes moreand more difficult 
to settle the old and often-disputed 

uestion, “ What is an orator?” 
Several speakers have already been 
included in this series, and more will 
= follow, whom it would have 

een absurd to place upon the list of 
those, so few in names, but so bril- 
liant in performances, who, by the 
common consent of mankind, by the 
testimony of history and the evidence 
of their works, happily undestroyed, 
are recognised as being the great 
masters in the art of oratory. Yet, 
on the other hand, the individuals 
so excluded exercise a direct and 
powerful influence over their fellow- 
countrymen scarcely paralleled, and 
certainly not exceeded, by the higher 
order of public speakers. Their 
utilitarian value fully compensates 
to the general mind for their want 
of artificial enhancement. The pub- 
lic, perhaps, would care little to 
know what were the brilliant excel- 
lencies of Mr. Sheil or Mr. Macaulay, 
or what a critical analysis would dis- 


cover of their defects, if the plan of 
the writer gave them that informa- 
tion on the condition that in the 
exercise of a somewhat hypercritical 
judgment, he left them in ignorance 
of the oratorical qualifications of Lord 
John Russell, or Sir Robert Peel, or 
Mr. Cobden, or even Lord George 
Bentinck, men with whose names the 
whole country is ringing. Yet a 
speech from Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Macaulay, 
or Mr. Disraeli, or from Mr. Fox and 
some of the most distinguished plat- 
form speakers, wholly differs not 
merely in the degree but also in the 
nature of its excellence from those 
of the more practical orators,—the 
who really lead the public mn 
The one is a study for the intellect 
and a pleasure to the imagination, 
for its intrinsic excellence or beauty, 
while the other derives its interest 
from extraneous causes, ceasing with 
the excitement of the hour; such as 
the position of the speaker, the nature 
and position of the subject he is 
handling, and, generally, from the 
exciting political causes which every 
year of struggling perpetuates. But 
the men of the higher order have 
their ultimate reward. The others 
have the applause of the present hour 
alone. Their lumbering speeches are 
duly reported in the newspapers, in 
their inglorious rivalry which shall 
penne the greater number of co- 
umns of print; but after the lapse 
of a week they are forgotten, or only 
remembered that they may be quoted 
at a future time against themselves, 
when, in the mutations of modern 
politics, they shall find it necessary 
to contradict all their former asser- 
tions and argue against all their for- 
mer opinions. But the real orator 
of the highest class—he who has had 
a nobler end in view than forensic 
sophistry or mere clap-trap and 
cajolery—not only is admired at the 
time he utters his speech, but is re- 
membered long after his temporary 
rivals are forgotten. His effusions 
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are read and studied as models by 
successive aspirants to fame; they 
are admired by the poet as he ad- 
mires his Milton, his Wordsworth, 
or his Tennyson ; by the artist as he 
admires his Titian or his Turner; 
and it is to them also that the most 
valuable praise of all is accorded — 
that of posterity. The practical men 
secure the present only, the men of 
genius enjoy both the present and 
the future. 

Mr. Sheil is a man of genius, and, 
making allowance for some defects 
which shall be hereafter adverted to, 
an orator of the highest order. 
Whether his speeches be read in the 
closet years after they were delivered, 
or whether they be heard with all 
the advantage of that burning elo- 
quence, that brilliancy of diction, 
that fiery impetuosity of action, which 
have now become almost associated 
with the name of Sheil, they are still 
the same powerful, beautiful, soul- 
stirring works, still models of the 
finest rhetorical art. Scarcely any 
terms of admiration would be too 
strong as applied to some of his 
speeches, while even those which do 
not rise to the highest pitch of ex- 
cellence have, nevertheless, so de- 
cided and so distinctive a character, 
that they may be at once known to 
be the production not only of a su- 
perior mind, but of the particular 
man from whom they have pro- 
ceeded. The very faults of his style 
cease to be defects when regarded in 
connexion with the pervading tone 
of his mind, and the leading features 
of his character. 

Mr. Sheil’s parliamentary repu- 
tation is now of about fifteen years’ 
standing. For that period he has 
reigned without a rival as the most 
brilliant and imaginative speaker, and 
the most accomplished rhetorician, in 
the House of Commons. That as- 
sembly — heterogeneous as are the 
materials of which it is composed-— 
possesses a marvellous instinct in the 
discovery and the appreciation of 
oratorical talent. It is their interest 
that they should have among them 
those who can occasionally charm 
them from the plodding realities of 
legislation, and the dull lucubrations 
of the practical men. ‘Therefore, 
they are always alive to excellence, 
and stamp it at once. Not very lon 
since a new member, a Mr. Cardwell, 
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made a reinarsably valuable speech 
Ou a question of a practical nature, 
fu.l of powertui reasoning, concen- 
tration, aud mastery of the facts. 
Till the evening wheu he made that 
speech, he was compacatively un- 
known; but he had not been on his 
legs a quarter of an hour, before the 
uverring instinct of the House (which 
operates as closely upon good busi- 
ness speeches as on the most eloquent) 
discovered that, in his degree, he was 
a superior man, and the cheering 
with which he was greeted at the 
close of his address was the stamp 
they set on his ability. Sir Robert 
Peel was among the listeners, and in 
a few weeks afterwards Mr. Cardwell 
became a minister. If, in these days 
of statistics and sophistry, a modest 
and undistinguished individual was 
thus singled out, @ fortiori it could 
not have been long before such an 
orator as Mr. Shiel was elevated to 
the highest point in the admiration 
of the House, at a time when high 
oratory was more valued. He came 
but to be heard and to be triumphant. 
Heralded by the hyperbolical praise 
of his Lrish admirers, his first speech 
was looked for with a curiosity not 
unmingled with doubt. But he 
passed the ordeal successfully, and 
from that hour has been regarded 
as one of the most distinguished and 
remarkable of the many great orators 
which his country, fertile in genius 
as in natural riches, has ever pro- 
duced. 

Our mention of the Hibernian ad- 
mirers of Mr. Sheil reminds us that 
we have something to say of that 
gentleman beyond what is prompted 
by a recollection of his speeches in 
the House of Commons. For, unlike 
most of our most distinguished men, 
Mr. Sheil was famous as an orator 
long before he entered parliament. 
Ilis eloquence had not been the least 
important element in causing that 
unanimity of feeling among the peo- 
ple of Ireland which ultimately led 
to the great political and religious 
revolution of 1829. There are very 
few instances on record of men who 
have become famous as speakers at 
the bar, or at the hustings, or at 
public meetings, having equally stood 
the test of the House of Commons. 
It is one of Mr. Sheil’s many claims 
on our admiration, that having been 
an energetic, enthusiastic, and suc- 
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cessful leader in a great popular, or 
rather a great national movement, he 
should have had the taste and tact to 
so subdue his nature in the very hour 
of triumph, as afterwards to adapt his 
speaking to the tone most agreeable 
to the House, and to charm them as 
much by the fire of his eloquence as 
by the delicacy of his rhetorical ar- 
tifices, without the aid of those 
stronger and more stirring stimulants 
to the passions which form the very 
essence of successful mob-oratory. 
In very few instances indeed has he 
even discarded these voluntary fet- 
ters on the exuberant vigour of his 
patriotism and nationality. 

Not as an orator merely will Mr. 
Sheil assist to rescue this ege from 
the charge of mediocrity. Thirty 
years ago he first began to be known 
and appreciated as a poet— when he 
was only looking forward to the bar 
as a profession, and long ere visions 
of applauding millions, or of high 
ministerial office, or a place in the 
councils of his sovereign, ever crossed 
his ardent and aspiring soul. As the 
author of the tragedies Eradne and 
The Apostate, Mr. Sheil already oc- 
cupied a high place among the 
writers who were then his contempo- 
raries—a place not very much unlike 
that now held by Talfourd. In the 
intervals of those productions, and 
for some time afterwards, he con- 
tributed to the periodicals of the day, 
and had altogether, even at the early 

e of twenty-two, made himself that 
kind of reputation for originality and 
a high order of talent which floats 
about society and interests, by some 
means or other, more certain in their 
action than perceptible, the general 
mind in the career of lelee in- 
dividuals. Still, although there 
were at all times vague predictions 
that he would “do something” some 
day or other, no one seems at that 
time to have suspected that he con- 
tained within him the powers which 
soon afterwards made him second but 
to one man as a leader of the Jrish 

ple, and ultimately have enabled 

im to compete with the most illus- 

trious men of the day in those quali- 

fications which ensure parliamentary 
success. 

But with the time came the man. 
The Roman Catholic question had 
of late years assumed a great parlia- 
mentary importance. ‘The stalking- 
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horse of an ambitious party, the 
cause had come at last to be re- 
garded as “respectable.” English 
statesmen and orators—men who in a 
few years became the rulers of the 
country —succeeded those great and 
eloquent Irishmen in whom the ad- 
vocacy of Roman Catholic freedom 
from civil disabilities had always 
been regarded as justifiable—nay, a 
matter of duty. In the meanwhile, 
all the legal dexterity of Mr. O’Con- 
nell had been devoted to the con- 
struction of an artful but compre- 
hensive scheme of agitation, by 
which the people of Ireland might 
be organised and an unanimous call 
be made on the English parliament 
for emancipation. This organisation 
went on, with more or less success, 
for years. Under the name of the 
Roman Catholic Association it rose 
from the most insignificant revival 
(after a temporary dispersion) in the 
year 1823, until it assumed that gi- 
gantic shape which ultimately terri- 
fied the government of England into 
an undignified submission. It was in 
that year, 1823, that Mr. Sheil and 
Mr. O'Connell, who were destined at 
no very distant time to be the great 
leaders of the Association, first met, 
under circumstances somewhat ro- 
mantic, at the house of a mutual 
friend in the mountains of Wicklow. 
There a congeniality of object over- 
came the natural repulsion of anta- 
gonist minds, and they laid down the 
plan of a new agitation. That their 
meeting was purely an accidental one 
made the results which followed still 
more remarkable. 

Their first efforts were received 
with indifference by the people ; but 
in a very few weeks the Association 
was formed, and the rolling stone 
was set in motion. To those who are 
curious in such matters it will be in- 
striictive and amusing to observe the 
parallel circumstances of the origina- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion by some six or seven enthusiasts 
at a bookseller’s shop in Dublin, and 
that of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
by a few merchants at Manchester, 
or at Preston—for the cotton-heroes 
of the late campaign have not yet 
determined at which place the nu- 
cleus was formed. 

We have alluded to the natural 
repulsion of antagonist minds. Con- 
trast more oes could scarcely 
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exist than that which was exhibited 
by the two great leaders of the 
Association. That their mental 
qualities were so different, and the 
sources of the admiration which 
each in his sphere excited so oppo- 
site, may be held to be one of the 
causes of the great success the Associ- 
ation achieved. If Mr. Sheil was 
great in rhetoric,—if his impassioned 
appeals to his countrymen and to the 
world stood the test not merely of 
Hibernian enthusiasm, but also of 
English criticism, Mr. O'Connell was 
greater in planning, in organisation, 
in action, and he had in his rough 
and vigorous eloquence a lever which 
moved the passions of the Irish peo- 
ple. He perhaps had the good sense 
to see that as an orator, in the 
higher sense of the term, he could 
never equal his more brilliant and 
intellectual colleague. His triumphs 
lay in the council-chamber on the 
one hand, and in the market-place or 
the hill-side on the other. It was in 
the forum or on the platform that 
the more elevated and refined elo- 
quence of Mr. Sheil, adorned with 
all the graces of art, charmed while 


it astonished a higher and more cul- 


tivated audience. Thus they never 
clashed. While all Europe rang 
with the fame of the ‘ peaceful agi- 
tator,” who had tanght his country- 
men to use the forms of the consti- 
tution to the subversion of its spirit 
and objects; every scholar, every 
statesman, every lover of the beauti- 
ful in oratory as an art, had already 
learned to admire that new, thrilling, 
imaginative, yet forcible style of elo- 

uence, which ever and anon, amid 
the din and clamour of noisier war- 
fare, sounded the spirit-stirring toc- 
sin of nationality and religious liberty, 
breaking forth like intermittent 
lightning-flashes amidst the thunders 
of the agitation. Mr. Sheil, on the 
other hand, looked up to Mr. O’Con- 
nell for his indomitable energy and 
perseverance, his craft, cunning, cau- 
tion, his thorough nationality and 
identification with the feelings of the 
people, and would as little have 
thought of substantially opposing his 
decision or resisting his general con- 
trol over the proceedings of the 
Association, as the other would have 
attempted to vie with him in elo- 
quence. So they went on together, 
side by side, though really exercising 
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so distinct an influence, with scarcel 
any of that jealousy or rivalry whic 
has so often stifled similar under- 
takings in their very infancy. If 
Mr. Sheil’s ideas of agitation were 
more grand and comprehensive ; if 
he would fain have gone by a more 
direct and manly but more dangerous 
road to the intelligence of the Eng- 
lish parliament and people; if, in his 
anxiety to impress on the world a 
deep and startling conviction of the 
union and nationality of the Irish 
people, and their absolute, even their 
slavish devotion to their leaders; if 
in this his superabundant energy 
and velocity of purpose, he would 
have drawn the Association into the 
meshes of the law, there was Mr. 
O'Connell at his right hand to repress 
and guide, to steer clear of the rocks 
and shoals, to accomplish by that 
crafty prudence and keen dexterity in 
escape which savours so much of po- 
litical cowardice, those objects which, 
in the other case, would have been 
realised by a more manly display of 
political audacity. Mr. Sheil mght 
be the braver man at the boarding- 
pike or the gun, but Mr. O'Connell 
was the safer at the helm. 

To Mr. Sheil was owing the idea 
of at once teaching the people of 
Ireland union and a sense of their 
strength, while obtaining an universal 
expression of their wish for emanci- 
pation, by means of simultaneous 
meetings throughout Ireland, in every 
parish in the kingdom, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning parliament to 
concede the Catholic claims. He 
would have gone further. He would 
have had a form of prayer prepared, 
by means of which, in every chapel 
in Ireland, the people might simul- 
taneously join in an appeal to Heaven 
for the advancement of what they 
had been taught to believe was a 
sacred cause; that millions of men 
and women might breathe the same 
aspiration to their Creator, at the 
same moment throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The con- 
ception, apart from its impropriety 
in a religious point of view, was a 
grand one, and strongly illustrative 
of its author's character. It was an 
idea more likely to occur to an en- 
thusiastic and ardent imagination 
like that of Mr. Sheil, than to the 
more practical mind of Mr. 0’Con- 
nell; who again was much more at 
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home in framing a resolution or 
organising an association, or holding 
a meeting, in such a manner as to 
evade the law. It was his successful 
boast that there was no act of par- 
liament through which he would not 
drive a coach-and-six. Mr. Sheil had 
a poet’s conception of agitation and or- 
ganisation ; Mr. O’Connell’s was that 
of a lawyer. Characters more opposed 
could scarcely have been brought to- 
gether; that they harmonised so well, 
notwithstanding the many daily causes 
of iustinctive antagonism that must 
have arisen, is a miracle only to be 
accounted for by the influence which 
a popular movement always exercises 
on its leaders, so long as they are ail 
pressing forward towards the same 
goal. 

The Mr. Sheil, who now sits and 
speaks in the House of Commons, 
who is a right honourable member 
of her majesty’s privy council, and 
was not, sO very many years ago, one 
of the most ornamental, if not quite 


the most useiul, of the members of 


the Whig cabinet, is, however, a 
very different personage, indeed, from 
tlie young, enthusiastic Irishman, 
barrister, poet, orator, agitator, whose 
tiery spirit fused into one silver flow 
of brilliant eloguence so many pure 
elements of democratic power. Ex- 
cept at intervals, when the old habit 
recurs, or when some tempting 
opportunity presents itself to urge 
the wrongs of Ireland without com- 
promising his new associates, Mr. 
Sheil is one of the most quiet, silent, 
unobtrusive members of the House 
of Commons. Indeed, he has become 
so identified with the Whigs, that 
you scarcely remember him even as 
an Irishman, still less as one of those 
who, for so many years, defied the 
whole parliamentary power of the 
empire. He has of late years thrown 
himself almost entirely into the con- 
ventionalities of the House of Com- 
mons, and has undergone mutation 
from a popular leader into a partisan. 
This is said in no spirit of disparage- 
ment; on the contrary, however 
* Young Ireland” may affect to scorn 
such apparent lukewarmness and 
subserviency to circumstances, it is 
really one of Mr. Sheil’s most solid 
claims to our respect. Nor is his 
oratorical power diminished when, 
on ovcasion, he deigns to resort to it. 
On several occasious he has delivered 
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speeches on great questions not af- 
fecting Ireland alone, but the whole 
empire, which, for vigour, beauty of 
imagery, boldness of conception, and 
sarcastic power, will vie with the 
best of those made in the very heat 
and fervour of his patriotism. It is 
not that his strength is diminished, 
but that it is more under the regu- 
lation of his taste and judgment. 
Some of the speeches — harangues 
they would bear to be called — made 
by Mr. Sheil at the meetings of the 
Koman Catholic Association, will bear 
comparison with the most memorable 
ever called forth by the spirit of 
democracy. Almost from the first 
day he appeared on the platform of 
the Association, the attention of the 
political world, indeed of all think- 
ing men, was fixed upon him. ‘Those 
who could not be present to witness 
the powerful aid lent to his burning 
words by his striking and original 
action, still saw unquestionable genius 
in the exquisite language, the novel 
metaphors, so bold yet so well con- 
trolled, the forcible antithesis, the 
luxuriant imagery, the unapproach- 
able sarcastic power, and, above all, 
in an irrepressible spirit of patriot- 
ism, an indignant sense of insulted 
national honour, that bore onwards 
the stream of his thoughts with a 
wild and reckless abandonment, peril- 
ous at every fall, yet, torrent-like, 
free again at a fresh bound and rush- 
ing far away in flashing beauty. By 
the side of the deep, steady current 
of Mr. O'Connell’s eloquence, slow 
moving like a mighty river, the rapid 
flow of Mr. Sheil’s pure, clear, poeti- 
cal diction, gave a delightful and 
refreshing relief to the mind. Take 
up the proceedings of those meetings, 
and the very sentences, so short and 
exquisitely framed, seem as it were 
to gleam and glitter. Never was 
sedition clothed in more seductive 
language, or democratic principles 
made more fascinating to the most 
fastidious intellect. In his strong 
conviction of the justice of his cause, 
he would certainly at times broach 
doctrines as to the means to be em- 
ployed, which it required all the 
moral weight of Mr. O'Connell and 
his timorous prudence to counter- 
act. But if the fiery and impetuous 
young advocate of a people was 
sometimes thus hurried on, by the 
ardour of his imagination, to lengths 
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which his calmer judgment would 
have hesitated to confront, it was so 
clearly only the irrepressible enthu- 
siasm of the poet-agitator, not the 
significant appeal of the designing 
demagogue, that the poison of the 
thought had its antidote along with 
it in the chosen and beautiful words 
through which it was conveyed. But, 
with all their faults, and in spite 
of the meagre and imperfect reports 
of them which appeared in the 
newspapers and the published pro- 
ceedings of the Roman Catholic 
Association, those speeches spread 
the reputation of Mr. Sheil far and 
wide, wherever public opinion was 
aroused on the Roman Catholic 
question —a question which, to the 
opponents as well as to the sup- 
porters of the Roman Catholic claims, 
was growing to be one of the most 
vital importance. ‘Their faults were, 


indeed, many. The politician might 
be able to find excuses in the sin- 
gular position of the then leaders 
of the Irish people, and the mo- 
mentous nature and exciting in- 
terest of the contest, for the occa- 
sional bursts of anti-English feeling, 


the exultation over English faults 
and follies, the unconstitutional tone 
of many of those orations, by which 
the suppressed hatreds of centuries 
were arrayed against the compara- 
tively innocent statesmen and people 
of a single age: the poisoned arrows 
of the rash rhetorician might rebound 
from the mail of principle in which 
the Protestant legislator encased 
himself, confident in its strength 
against all but the artillery of po- 
pular enthusiasm poured in by the 
more crafty and designing genius of 
O'Connell. But the critic, fastidious 
in eloquence, could not forgive in 
one whose genius he was compelled 
to admire, the frequent violations of 
= taste which the rising orator 
ad not then learnt to avoid—the 
use, without selection or abstinence, 
of metaphors, whose extravagance 
could not be excused, however their 
boldness might be felt or their force 
acknowledged, and the sacrifice to 
political passions of the symmetry 
and poetical harmony of what, but 
for those errors of a luxuriant fancy, 
might have been grand models of 
oratorical perfection for all time, 
each, for its eloquent history of na- 
tional wrongs, an epic, not spoken 
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only to listening thousands, but re- 
corded as at once a delight and a 
warning to millions yet to come. 
And, indeed, we do not overrate the 
political value of those speeches 
while thus looking back at their 
faults. Time has obliterated their 
immediate effects, there are not many 
whv remember to have heard them ; 
and, of the multitudes who read 
them and felt their power at the 
time they were delivered, the ma- 
jority have forgotten, in the excite- 
ment of subsequent contests, the 
great moral influence which they 
once exercised. But history is al- 
ready recording their results, and, 
happily for his own fame, and for 
the gratification of his countrymen, 
he who delivered them is yet strong, 
ay, still stronger in those powers 
which he possesses in such rare per- 
fection, toned down and chastened as 
they now are in their exercise, by 
increased intercourse with mankind, 
and the natural effect which time 
and the absence of all causes of ex- 
citement have produced on an ardent 
and irritable temperament. The 
speeches to which we more parti- 
cularly refer were delivered at inter- 
vals between 1823 and 1829. Bad 
as the reports of these speeches are, 
still their intrinsic worth, their pow- 
erful eloquence, and exquisite beauty, 
make themselves felt through ever 
so debased a medium. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of his speeches— 
the most original and characteristic 
of his peculiar mind—were those he 
made at the different aggregate 
meetings of the Roman Catholics 
which took place at intervals during 
the agitation for emancipation. Then 
he had a wider field and a more in- 
spiring audience than even at the 
meetings of the Association ; for, at 
the latter, the cautious spirit of 
O'Connell prevailed almost without 
restraint; the jealous eye of the 
government watched, with lynx-like 
precision, every movement of so dan- 
gerous an organisation; and even 
the enthusiasm and valorous fancy 
of a Sheil were restrained within the 
limits of a technical construction of 
the liberty of public speech. But 
the aggregate meetings were more a 
matter of open public constitutional 
right, and there the enthusiastic and 
indignant orator revelled in the wild 
freedom of conscious power and irre- 
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sistible impulse. The full force and 
beauty of those speeches can now 
scarcely be appreciated but by those 
who were so fortunate as to hear 
them. They left an impression which 
has never been effaced by even the 
more perfect and chastened produc- 
tions of the maturer mind of the 
orator. One of his greatest triumphs 
was on the occasion of that miracle— 
morally, still more than politically, a 
miracle—the Clare election. Nor 
should we forget to mention, among 
his great orations, his speech at a 
great meeting (at Carlow, if we re- 
member rightly), where, taking the 
first chapter of Exodus for his theme, 
and with the Bible in his hand, he 
quoted, with a solemnity and effect 
electrical on the sympathies of a 
religious and enthusiastic people, the 
words of the inspired writer, and 
founded on them an impassioned 
appeal to his countrymen to perse- 
vere in their career—to press on- 
wards to the goal appointed for 
them, heedless of the fears of the 
timid or the suggestions of the com- 
promising. Words are inadequate 
to convey the effect of this speech : 
nor was the speech one of words 
only ; it was the action, the fine har- 
mony between the thoughts and the 
expression, when the feelings were 
wrought up to the highest pitch of 
tension in the enthusiasm inspired by 
the cause, and the sympathy of the 
multitude around; all these drew 
forth the hidden strength of his na- 
ture till he poured the full force of 
his fervid soul into his solemn theme. 

A very short period found him in 
the House of Commons. As soon as 
the Emancipation-bill qualified him, 
as a Roman Catholic, to sit, his am- 
bition, or the tactics of the Associa- 
tion, led to his being put forward for 
the county of Louth. He was un- 
successful; and was ultimately con- 
tent to slip into Parliament for a 
nomination borough—that of Mil- 
burne Port. In 1831, on the 2Ist of 
March, he made his first speech in 
the House of Commons, on the second 
reading of the Reform-bill. He had 
not long proceeded with his address 
ere the House perceived, and acknow- 
ledged by their cheers, that they had 
in him, as in Mr. Macaulay, a mine 
of oratorical wealth, and a perpetual 
source of the highest gratification. 
His reputation for power and origi- 
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nality as a speaker had preceded him ; 
and the utmost anxiety was mani- 
fested to hear his maiden essay. 
In this respect he was different! 
situated from his eloquent rival. 
From Mr. Sheil, all men expected 
much; Mr. Macaulay’s powers, ex- 
cept, of course, as an essayist, were 
known only to a comparatively few 
of his personal friends, and those 
who had been his contemporaries at 
Cambridge. If he therefore made, 
by comparison, a more brilliant 
speech, and achieved a more com- 
plete triumph, great allowance must 
be made for surprise. Mr. Sheil, 
notwithstanding the extravagant 
expectations formed of him, also 
achieved a triumph ; but it took him 
a longer time to acquire his absolute 
ascendancy as an orator. People, 
too, were always afraid that his 
nationality, which had been so use- 
ful in the agitation, would every 
now and then break out in some 
anti-English demonstration. 

But Mr. Sheil shewed himself 
almost as great a tactician as he was 
a rhetorician. The war over and 
the victory won, he buried the sword 
and forbore to exult over the van- 
quished. Throughout his subse- 
quent parliamentary career, he has 
identified himself with an English 
party; and, while still advocating, 
with eloquence as energetic but 
more chastened, the “wrongs” of 
Ireland, he has never run counter 
to the feelings of the English as a 
nation. In this respect ‘he differs 
from Mr. O'Connell and the parti 
prétre as much as from “ Young Ire- 
land” or the party republican. 
Gratitude for emancipation made 
him, together with the new Irish 
Catholic members, vote with the 
mass of the English people on the 
Reform question. That gratitude 
has never died within him. The penal 
laws on the Roman Catholics he con- 
ceived to be the real badge of na- 
tional subjugation ; those once abro- 
gated, he considered himself one of 
the people of the British empire, 
and, while still urging on Parlia- 
ment the gradual fulfilment of the 
contract of 1829, in what he would 
call its spirit as well as its letter, he 
never forgot that justice to England 
was quite as sacred a duty as justice 
to Ireland. Not so all his friends. 

This tact and abstinence in Mr. 
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Sheil very materially lessen the 
difficulty of criticising the speeches 
he has made in Parliament. If they 
are ever disfigured, it is not by 
wrong sentiment or the undue infu- 
sion of political feeling: their ble- 
mishes are obvious only in a critical 
point of view, and are at the same 
time so entirely counterbalanced by 
their beauties, that they might be 
passed over, were it not that their 
exposure might possibly prevent a 
very seductive example being follow- 
ed by others. It should be added, 
too, that our remarks apply to Mr. 
Sheil’s speeches as delivered, not as 
printed in the newspapers. From 
the extraordinary rapidity of his 
utterance, and the abrupt transitions 
of voice in which his enthusiasm and 
ardour lead him to indulge, even the 
most experienced reporters find a 
difficulty in rendering his speeches 
with perfect fidelity and freedom. 
It is obvious that an orator whose 
beauties of style depend so much 
upon the most slight and evanescent 
touches, the nicest discrimination of 
language, the artful collocation of 
words and sentences so as to make 
emphasis supply in many cases the 
thought which parliamentary cus- 
tom will not permit to be expressed 
in words, must suffer irrevocable 
damage if in the process of transmu- 
tation the fine aroma is lost, or the 
exquisite tints and shades confounded 
in a general flatness and tameness of 
colouring. Nor is the case mended 
when he afterwards writes his own 
speeches. He then falls into nearly 
the same error. The heat of his 
mind has cooled, and he cannot so 
speedily reproduce it. Sometimes 
an intelligent and able reporter will 
produce a better version than his 
own. 

An analysis of Mr. Sheil’s speeches 
would shew them to be in the highest 
degree artificial. It is his object to 
produce by the most elaborate selec- 
tion of themes, the most chosen forms 
of phrase, and the most refined art 
in their arrangement, the same effect 
which the spontaneous efforts of an 
earnest orator would have had in the 
highest powers always at command. 
Mr. Sheil speaks but seldom, and 
takes much time to prepare his 
speeches, which, though delivered 
with all the air of passion and aban- 
donment which the enthusiasm of 
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the moment might be supposed to 
inspire, are studied even in the most 
minute particulars,—in the words 
chosen, the contrasts of ideas and 
imagery, the tone of voice, the very 
gesture. This preparation may not 
extend perhaps to every part of the 
speech. In the level portions, or in 
those allusions which are called forth 
by what has happened during the 
debate, he trusts in a great measure 
to the impulse or the judgment of 
the moment, though even here you 
may every now and then detect a 
phrase or a thought which smells of 
the lamp; but the great passages of 
the speech—those which the world 
afterwards admires, and which, in 
fact, form the foundation of the fame 
of the orator—these are hewn, chi- 
selled, and polished with all the ten- 
der care of a sculptor, rehearsed with 
all their possible effects, and kept in 
reserve until the moment when they 
may be incorporated, in all their 
brilliancy and perfection, with the 
less conspicuous parts, where they 
shine forth resplendently like bright 
gems in a dull setting. It is in rhe- 
toric and sarcasm that he is most 
distinguished. As a rhetorician he 
is almost perfect. No man whom 
this generation has ever heard speak 
equals him in the power with which 
he works out an idea, an argument, 
or an illustration, so as to make it 
carry all the force and weight of 
which it can possibly be made ca- 
pable. And this, although it is 
really the result of such art, is done 
by means apparently so simple that 
the hearer’s mind is unconsciously 
captivated. A happy adaptation of 
some common thought, an infusion 
of nervous metaphor, which gives a 
colouring to a whole passage without 
leaving open any point tangible to 
opposition; delicate antithesis, the 
more effective from its not appearing 
forced ;—these are among the many 
arts which Mr. Sheil uses to insinu- 
ate his views and feelings into the 
mind, while avoiding the appear- 
ance of making a deliberate assault, 
or laying himself out to entrap or to 
persuade. Occasionally there are 
bursts of passionate eloquence which 
it requires all your scepticism to 
make you believe are not the warm 
outpourings of an excited mind; but 
so you may say of a Kemble or a 
Macready. In his speeches on Irish 
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subjects especially this apparent sin- 
cerity is most conspicuous. His heart 
always appears to be in his appeals 
to the English nation on behalf of 
his country, and no doubt at many 
times he must fling off his habits of 
preparation and give rein to his 
feelings or his imagination. In 
speaking of Ireland he personifies 
her—talks of her and her wrongs as 
he would of some lovely and injured 
woman, whose cause he was espous- 
ing. Sometimes his propensity to 
personify runs him into extremes. 
Speaking of the address for a Coer- 
cion-bill in 1833, he characterised it 
as one “ which struck Ireland dumb, 
and clapped a padlock on her lips; 
though it never could stop the 
throbbing of her big and indignant 
heart!” One of his most remarkable 
and beautiful outbursts of nation- 
ality was in 1837, in his celebrated 
attack on Lord Lyndhurst for his 
“alien” speech. Alluding to the 
alleged charge that the Lrish were 
aliens in blood and religion, he de- 
livered this magnificent burst :—- 


‘Where was Arthur Duke of Wel- 
lington when those words were uttered ? 
Methinks he should have started up to 
disclaim them. 


‘ The battles, sieges, fortunes that he'd 
pass’d’ 


ought to have come back upon him. He 
ought to have remembered that, from the 
earliest achievement in which he dis- 
played that military genius which has 
placed him foremost in the annals of 
modern warfare, down to that last and 
surpassing combat which has made his 
name imperishable—from Assaye to 
Waterloo—the Irish soldiers, with whom 
your armies were filled, were the inse- 
parable auxiliaries to the glory with 
which his unparalleled successes have 
been crowned. Whose were the athletic 
arms that drove your bayonets at Vimiera 
through the phalanxes that never ieeled 
in the shock of war betore? What des- 
perate valour climed the steeps and filled 
the moats of Badajos? All, all his vic- 
tories should have rushed and crowded 
back upon his memory ; Vimiera, Bada- 
jos, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse—and, 
last of all, the greatest. Tell me, for you 
were there—I appeal to the gallant sol- 
dier before me (pointing to Sir Heury 
Hardinge), who bears, | know, a gener- 
ous heart in an intrepid breast—tell me, 
for you must needs remember, on that 
day when the destinies of mankind were 
trembling in the balance, while death 
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fell in showers upon them; when the 
artillery of France, levelled with the 
precision of the most deadly science, 
played upon them; when her legions, 
incited by the voice, inspired by the ex- 
ample of their mighty leader, rushed 
again and again to the contest ;—tell me 
ii for an instant, when to hesitate for an 
instant was to be lost, the ‘alens’ 
blanched? And when, at length, the mo- 
ment for the last decisive movement had 
arrived ; when the valour, so long wisely 
checked, was at last let loose; when with 
words familiar, but immortal, the great 
captain exclaimed, ‘Up, lads, and at 
them !’—tell me if Catholic Ireland with 
less heroic valour than the natives of 
your own glorious isle precipitated her- 
self upon the foe! The blood of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, flowed in the 
same stream, on the same field; when 
the chill morning dawned their dead lay 
cold and stark together; in the same 
deep pit their bodies were deposited ; the 
green arm of spring is now breaking 
on their commingled dust ; the dew falls 
from beaven upon their union in the 
grave. Partakers in every peril, in the 
glory shall we not participate? And 
shall we be told, as a requital, that we 
are estranged from the noble country for 
whose salvation our lifeblood was poured 
out?” 


The effect produced by this pas- 
sage will not be easily forgotten. 
The passionate vehemence of the 
speaker and the mournful music of 
his voice were a living echo to the 
deep emotions with which his soul 
seemed charged. Lord Lyndhurst 
was in the house at the time, and 
although conscious that the whole 
passage was only a beautiful phan- 
tasmagoria raised by the art of the 
rhetorician, still he could not but 
admire. It would seem invidious to 
attempt to neutralise so fine a burst 
of feeling ; but a few words of truth 
will go far to doit. It unfortunately 
happens that Mr. Sheil himself, in a 
speech at the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation in January 1823, laid down 
in distinct and unequivocal terms 
the very same doctrine—that the 
Irish were aliens—for giving cur- 
rency to which he so successfully as- 
sailed Lord Lyndhurst with the keen 
arrows of his oblivious passion. 

Metaphor and antithesis are the 
chief agents he uses in his speeches. 
Sometimes the latter is exquisitely 
perfect; sometimes, on the other 
hand, laboured and clumsy, and so 
forced as to defeat itself. ‘Too often 
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he is run away with by the seduc- 
tion of this pleasing but mechanical 
mode of pointing thoughts, to the 
manifest injury and weakening of 
his argument or of the general tone 
he wishes to convey. ‘Then you see 
that he is only the orator, the sen- 
tence-maker, the painter of brilliant 
pictures ; that he wishes his triumphs 
to be more over the passions or the 
imagination than over the reason or 
the judgment. His style has other 
defects akin to these. For instance, 
he will often sacrifice the real 
strength of a phrase and endanger 
the success of the thought or argu- 
ment it conveys, led away by the 
seductive sound of some word or 
words rhythmically pleasing in com- 
bination, but the application of which 
in such a manner the judgment re- 
jects; and he will also lose the force 
and beauty of real antithesis in the 
glitter or the novelty of its false 
counterpart. For an odd paradoxical 
phrase he will risk the simplicity and 
truth of a sentence. Speaking of 
the Whig Tithe-bill, he exclaimed, 
“ Tithes are to be abolished. How? 
By providing for them a sepulchre 


from which they are to rise in an 


immortal resuscitation!” ‘This is an 
abuse of language. His metaphors 
are bold and striking. Among many 
brilliant things in his speeches against 
Lord Stanley he said,—‘ ‘The people 
of Ireland behold the pinnacles of 
the Establishment shattered by the 
lightning of Grattan’s eloquence.” 
He excels in sarcastic humour, 
which is generally conveyed in the 
most delicate touches. He is like 
Lord Lyndhurst in the apparent 
ease and artlessness with which he 
infuses the most keen and cutting 
allusions by the addition of a word 
or the turn of a sentence in the midst 
of the most level argument. He 
seldom makes a “dead set” at his 
victim, like Lord Brougham ; and he 
therefore produces the more effect. 
Some of his smartest hits of this kind 
were at Lord Stanley. It was he 
who spoke of that minister as “‘ the 
then Secretary-at-war with Ire- 
land ;” and, when alluding to Sir 
James Graham in council with the 
noble lord, he spoke of them as 
“ Lord Stanley and his confederate.” 
On another occasion, speaking of 
“divine service,” as referred to in 
an act of parliament, he jetted in a 
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enthesis (“divine is an alias for 
-rotestant”) well understood by the 
Roman Catholics, and having as 
much force as twenty elaborate 
speeches. He is not very reverent 
in his jokes. Alluding to the Tem- 
poralities-act, he observed that “ Lord 
Stanley had struck off ten bishops 
at one blow: he blew off ten mitres 
from the head of the hierarchy at a 
single puff.” If he can make a witty 
point or shape a felicitous phrase, no 
fastidiousness of taste or delicacy of 
feeling restrains him from wreaking 
his wit on an antagonist. There are 
several instances on record where he 
has done this towards individuals, 
though never in an ill-natured or 
spitetul spirit. He is equally liberal 
in his sarcastic allusions to classes or 
bodies of men, and not more deli- 
cate. We remember an instance in 
one of his speeches which illustrates 
this peculiarity in hisstyle. He had 
been drawing a somewhat glowing 
and overcharged picture of the good 
results to ensue from church reform, 
and he summed them up in terms 
of characteristic power, and of a de- 
gree of coarseness not often met with 
in his speeches. He said, as a climax 
to his anticipations of good, that 
when these reforms should have been 
etfected, ‘‘the bloated paunch of the 
unwieldy rector would no longer 
heave in holy magnitude beside the 
shrinking abdomen of the starving 
and miserably prolific curate.” 

Sometimes his sarcasm on indi- 
viduals is really searing, sometimes 
playfully severe. We remember 
one amusing instance of the latter. 
One day, at the Catholic Association, 
a volunteer patriot—a Mr. Addis, 
we believe—came forward and made 
a very strong speech, more remark- 
able for enthusiasm than prudence, 
in which he offered, if necessary, to 
lay his head on the block in the 
cause of Ireland. His address was 
rather a dangerous one to those whom 
he professed to serve, as the crown 
lawyers were at that time more than 
usually on the alert. Mr. Sheil de- 
sired publicly to counteract the pos- 
sible mischief. He rose, and, with 
his peculiar sarcastic emphasis, ob- 
served, “The honourable gentleman 
has just made us an oblation of his 
head: he has accompanied his offer 
with abundant evidence of the value 
of the sacrifice.” Columns of abuse 
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from Mr. O'Connell would not have 
proved half so effectual as this quiet 
rebuke. 

But we must draw these observa- 
tions to a close. ‘The characteristics 
and defects of his speeches have been 
more dwelt upon, because his eccen- 
tricities of delivery have been fre- 
quently and powerfully described. 
There is a striking correspondence 
between his personal peculiarities and 
the leading features of his speeches. 
He is unique as an orator. There is 
a harmony between the outer and 
inner man which you do not find in 
others,—for instance, in Mr. Macau- 
lay. Having read his speeches, if 
you see him, : you are not surprised to 
find that it was from him that they 
proceeded. Small in stature, de- 
licately formed, with a strongly 
marked countenance full of expres- 
sion, he looks the man of genius, and 
betrays in every motion that im- 
pulsive temperament on which ex- 
citement acts like a whirlwind. He 
seems “ of imagination all compact.” 
You see the body, but you think of 
the mind. It is embodied passion, 
thought, fancy ; not mere organised 
matter. ‘“ Look! what comes here ? 

—a grave unto a soul, holding the 
Eternal Spirit against its will!” you 
are tempted to exclaim with the poet 
who of all others could have appre- 
ciated such rare products of Nature’s 
love-labour, such unusual blendings 
of the spiritual and the material. 
Yet there is nothing of the beautiful 
in a physical sense, little of that per- 
sonal perfection or refinement which 
made a Byron or a Shelley so loved 
or worshipped by their intimates. 
The charm of Mr. Sheil’s appearance 
consists in the striking and powerful 
developement of intellect; in the 
quick reflex of thought in the fea- 
tures; the mobility of body, the 
firm grasp, as it were, which is taken 
by the mind of the corporeal frame, 
making it the ready and obedient 
slave of its slightest and most sudden 
will. Thoroughly masculine in mo- 
ral strength, in the intensity of his 
feelings, and the strong power with 
which he impresses them on others, 
Mr. Sheil has also all the feminity 
which we attach to our idea of the 
poetical temperament, though it 
shews itself not in personal delicacy 
or symmetry so much as in a supreme 
and serene control over the body 
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by the spirit. There is more of Ed- 
mund Kean than of Shelley in this 
transparency of the corporeal man to 
the intellectual light within. A 
writer, who would seem to be well 
acquainted with his subject, has said, 
speaking of Mr. Sheil’s personal ap- 
pearance,— 


** Small in stature and make, like so 
many men of genius, he bears the marks 
of a delicate organisation. The defects 
of a figure not disproportioned, and yet 
not strictly symmetrical, are overlooked 
in the play of the all-informing mind, 
which keeps the frame and linbs in rapid 
and harmonious motion when in action. 
The body, though so small in itself, is 
surmounted by a head which lends it 
dignity,—a head, though proportionately 
small in size, yet so full of intellectual 
developement, so wide-browed, that, 
while it seems large in itself, it raises 
the apparent stature of the wiry frame on 
which it rests. The forehead is broad 
and prominent. but, at first sight, it ra- 
ther contradicts the usual developement 
of the intellectual; though really deep 
and high, it seems to overhang the brow. 
Under it gleams an eye, piercing and 
restless even in the repose of the mind, 
but indescribably bright and deep-mean- 
ing when excited. The mouth, small, 
sharp—the hips chiselled fine, till, under 
the influence of passion, they are almost 
transparent like a shell—is a quick ally 
in giving point and meaning to the sub- 
tlest ideas of the ever-active brain; apt 
in its keen-like expression, alike of the 
withering sarcasm, the delicate irony, or 
the overwhelming burst of sincere and 
passionate vehemence. The features ge. 
nerally are small, but, under the influence 
of ennobling emotion, they seem to ex- 
pand, until, at times, they look grand, al- 
most heroic. Yet when the baser passions 
obtain the mastery over this child of im- 
pulse—as they will sometimes over the 
best in the heat of party warfare—these 
features, so capable of giving expression 
to all that elevates our moral and in- 
tellectual nature, become contracted, the 
paleness of concentrated passion over- 
spreads them. Instead of the eloquent 
earnestness of high-wrought feeling, you 
see (but this is rare, indeed) the gloating 
hue of suppressed rage, the tremulous 
restraint of cautious spite. In place of 
the dilated eye, and features flushed with 
noble elevation of soul, or conscious 
pride of intellectual power, you have a 
keen, piercing, adder-like glance, wither- 
ing, fascinating, but no longer beautiful. 
Yet the intellect, though for a time the 
slave of passion, is the intellect still.” 


His peculiar style of eloquence, 
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his rapidity of utterance, variety and 
impressiveness of action, and har- 
monious tones of voice, now deep 
and richly melodious in the expression 
of solemn emotion, now loud and 
piercing in the excitement of passion, 
almost defy description. Imagine 
all the beauties of Kean’s performance 
of Othello crowded into half an hour’s 
highly sustained eloquence, and you 
have some tangible idea of what is 
the effect. While the impulse is upon 
him he seems as if possessed, his 
nature is stirred to its very depths, 
the fountains of his soul pour forth 
unceasingly the living waters. His 
head glows like a ball of fire, the 
soul struggles through every outlet 
of expression. His arms now raised 
aloft, as if in imprecation, are, in a 
moment, extended downwards, as if 
in supplication, the clenched fingers 
clasped like those of one in strong 
agony. Anon, and the small, thin, 
delicate, wiry hand, is stretched forth, 
the face assumes an expression the 
very ideal of the sarcastic, and the 
finger of scorn is pointed towards the 
object of attack. A thousand vary- 
ing expressions, each powerful and 
all beautiful, are crowded into the 
brief time during which his excite- 
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ment (which, like that of actors, 
though prepared, is genuine while it 
lasts) hurries him on to pour forth 
his whole soul in language of such 
elegance and force. 

Mr. Sheil occupies a position dif- 
ferent from that of most of his coun- 
trymen in parliament. The Irish 
member who most approaches him 
in intellectual qualities, though not 
in actual eloquence, is Mr. Wyse. 
Like Mr. Wyse, he has associated 
himself with the Whig party, who 
chose him to be one of their minis- 
ters when they desired to fraternize 
with the Irish Catholics, because he 
was at once talented, moderate, and 
respectable. For joining them, he 
has been made the subject of virulent 
abuse by the extreme party in Ire- 
land; but he has too much steadiness 
of purpose and good sense to be 
much affected by it. His position 
in the House is well earned, not 
merely by his eloquence, but also by 
the general amenity of his disposition, 
whether as a politician or a private 
individual. Were all the Irish mem- 
bers like Mr. Sheil, the Irish ques- 
tion might be speedily and satisfac- 
torily settled. 
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Hour by hour the dreary day 
Slowly, sadly wore away ; 

Heavy drops of ceaseless rain 
Beating ’gainst the window-pane ; 
Bitter winds with gusty sound 
Mournfully were wailing round, 
Till at last the outward gloom 
Seem'd to fill my quiet room, 

And I look’d with tearful eyes 
Upward to the weeping skies. 
Now and then a few quick feet 
Pass'd along the village street, 
Now and then a child's shrill cry 
Mingled with the wind’s deep sigh. 
Many a thought of other days— 
Fairer scenes and brighter Mays— 
Fill'd my discontented heart: 

I, who oft had taken part 

In the gladness of the spring ; 
I, whose joy it was to sing 

Of the earth’s awakening 

From her ice-bound wintry sleep, 
Now could only pine and weep, 
For my soul grew faint and dull, 
Longing for the beautiful. 


“‘ Spring was wont of old,” I said, 
“ Blessings on my path to shed. 
Once her skies were all serene, 
All her fields of richest green, 
All her flowers of loveliest sheen. 
Then the hidden cuckoo sang, 
Till the leafy greenwood rang 
With his lay, and thousands more 
Sounding till the day was o'er; 
Nor were even hush’d at night 
Songs and echoes of delight. 
Then, where’er my feet might tread, 
Starlike flowers were gaily spread : 
Studded were the banks and fields 
With the primrose’ yellow shields, 
Cowslip-bells and violets small 
Blossom’d ere the grass was tall, 
And the murmur of the bee 
Ever rose unceasingly, 
Where the scented furze unroll’d 
Banners fair of green and gold. 
Then the bright-wing'd butterfly, 
Like a dream of joy, flew by, 
Or awhile in quiet hung 
Where the tufted harebells swung. 
All of old was bright and glad,— 
Now, alas! how changed and sad! 
Now the skies are cold and grey, 
And throughout the live-long day, 
Prison’d in my room, I hear 
Not a sound of joyous cheer— 
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Nothing but the ceaseless rain 
Beating ‘gainst the window-pane, 
And the wind, with hollow tone, 
Round my dwelling making moan. 
Few and pale the leaves I see 
Budding on yon chestnut-tree. 

Here and there, within the bound 
Of my plot of garden-ground, 

Some stray flower of fairest dye 
Half unveils its timid eye, 

Till the storm-blast, rushing by, 
Blights its charms, but half-reveal'd, 
And its early doom is sealed. 
Spring-time —season sad and drear, 
Once the gayest of the year, 

I am alter'd e’en as thou! 

Pain hath left upon my brow 
Shadows that may ne'er depart ; 
Care hath brooded at my heart, 
Till I feel I cannot be 

E’er again in spirit free. 

Now I have no spells to raise 
Thoughts that cheer’d my brighter days ; 
Other visions life hath brought, 
Sadder lore than once I sought.” 


Thus, in lonely hour, I said, 
Half believing joy had fied, 
And my own bright hopes were dead. 
Suddenly, while still I spoke, 
Blithest music near me woke, 
Piercing through the gloomy air, 
Like a voice of praise and prayer. 
Though the wind blew loud and shrill, 
Yet it had not power to chill 
Gladness such as fill’d that strain ; 
And the shower beat in vain 
Round the prison, where had birth 
Those rich sounds of dauntless mirth. 
Well I knew the strains I heard 
Came from an imprison’d bird, 
One whose nature was to cleave 
Freest air from morn till eve, 
Prone to greet with fearless wing 
Sunshine and the breath of spring. 
Yet, though men had done him wrong, 
Still arose his cheerful song ; 
Still, although the clouds were dark, 
Wildly sang that captive lark. 
Quickly faded the distress 
Of mine hours of loneliness. 
Near me seem’d to pass once more 
Lovely things I'd seen of yore ; 
Sense of all the love and joy 
Time and change could ne'er destroy. 
Thoughts of eyes whose loving light 
Still could make my dwelling bright, 
O’er my spirit rush’d again, 
At the bidding of that strain ; 
And my humbled head I bent, 
Heedful of the lesson sent 
To rebuke my discontent. 
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Brightly falls the sunshiné now 
On each blossom-laden bough. 
Every moss-grown apple-tree 
Is a lovely sight to see, 

With its bloom in clusters fair 
Opening to the sunny air. 

Breezes, stealing round about, 
Shake the hidden fragrance out, 
Flinging on the ground below 
Frequent showers of mimic snow. 
Gleams of purest white are seen 
*Mid the chestnut’s tufts of green ; 
Pyramids of pearly flowers 
Peeping from their thick-leaved bowers. 
*Mong the boughs light breezes pass, 
And the shadows on the grass 
Move the while like living things ; 
Many a pendent blossom swings 
From the lofty sycamore, 

And along the turfy floor 

Thick the lowly daisies beam ; 
King-cups shed a golden gleam 
O’er the meadows near the stream. 
Proud, and beautiful, and strong 
Still the river sweeps along. 

Here and there a pleasant shade 
Elm or hawthorn-bough hath made, 
Or the willow’s streamers gay 
Throw their shadow on its way ; 
Beauty more than gloom they shed 
O’er the river’s sunlit bed. 
Swallows in their merry flight 
Haunt the stream from morn till night. 
Gracefully as fairy boat 

On a magic lake might float, 

Now and then a milk-white swan 
In his stately joy moves on. 

Yet though spring's rich beauty glow 
As it did long years ago, 

I am but a captive still 

With an oft-impatient will ; 

But whene’er my heart is fain, 

In its weakness to complain, 
Hark! for once again I hear 
Blithest music, rising clear 

From that other captive near. 
Little of the sky he sees, 

Little of the flowers and trees ; 
Little he was used to rove, 

Houses round him and above! 

Yet upon the sod he stands 

(Laid, perchance, by kindly hands 
On his prison-floor) and sings, 
E’en as if his folded wings 

Still were free to range at will 
Higher than the highest hill. 

And again my heart will heed 
This sweet lesson in its need ; 

And in others’ bliss rejoice, 

Bidden by that captive’s voice. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE GAUGE DISPUTE. 


RariRoaps have awakened so much 
interest of late, interest so profoundly 
melancholy in those who have ap- 
proached the subject as stags, so 
eager and hopeful in those who look 
at it as a pecuniary investment, or as 
an immense national question, that 
we feel little apology is due to the 
readers of the Magazine for dedi- 
cating a few pages to a railroad dis- 
pute which is going on with great 
activity at this moment—the dispute 
of the broad and narrow gauges. A 
number of pamphlets have been sent 
tous upon this question, with the Com- 
missioners’ Report, and an abstract 
of the lengthened examinations into 
which those gentlemen entered. We 
have before us, A Railway Traveller's 
Reasons for Adopting Uniformity of 
Gauge; Railway Eccentrics, exem- 
plifying the Inconsistencies of Men of 
Genius; The Gauge Question, by 
Wyndham Harding; The Broad 
Gauge the Bane of the Great Western 
Company ; The Broad and Narrow 


Gauge, by Henry Lushington, Esq. ; 
Reply to the Observations of the Great 


estern Railway Company; and, 
Gauge Evidence: the History and 
Prospects of the Railway System ; Il- 
lustrated by the Evidence given before 
the Gauge Commission, by Samuel 
Sidney, with a Map. 

The Railway Traveller takes a 
rapid and pathetic view of the lug- 

e and umbrella question. He 
points out the inconvenience families 
suffer in turning out at Gloucester at 
the break of gauge. He asks Mr. 
Brunel how he would like Mrs. 
Brunel and her children to be sub- 
ject to the same annoyance? “ Jeames 
of Buckley Square” has published a 
little pamphlet in Punch upon the 
same side. Jeames says he lost his 
infant at Gloucester, and until he 
acknowledges the recovery of that 
interesting child, leaves the world to 
suppose that Mr. Brunel, in a man- 
ner, is guilty of its abstraction. 

“ Railway Eccentrics” are Messrs. 
Brunel a Saunders, the two chief 
advocates of the broad gauge, who 
are both brought to book for having, 
at former periods of their existence, 
uttered quite different opinions on 
various railway matters to those 
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which they now advocate. The 
largest work of the anti-Brunel series 
is that of Mr. Sidney. 

Mr. Samuel Sidney opens his 
“ Brief History of the Gauge Ques- 
tion” with an apt quotation from 
Captain Law’s. evidence: “‘ We owe 
all our railways to the collieries in 
the north: the difficulties which 
their industry overcame taught us to 
make railways, and to make loco- 
motives to work them.” The coal- 
owners and workers of Northumber- 
land and Durham, wanting to trans- 
port their coal from the pit’s mouth 
to the water, invented tram-roads. 
Seeing the success of these, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Liver- 
pool and Manchester bethought them 
of making use of similar means for 
the transport of their goods between 
these two great towns, and did not, 
in their first undertaking, contem- 
plate any thing beyond “a solidly 
constructed tram-way worked by 
horse-power.” 

oe Stephenson was the man 
whom the Liverpool and Manchester 
manufacturers employed to execute 
their plan. Before the works were 
completed, he had discovered that 
“ carriages driven by steam were ca- 
pable of surmounting gradients of 
considerable altitude by the force of 
their weight alone, and proposed to 
employ locomotive instead of horse- 
power for the merchandise and pas- 
senger traffic.” The gauge, or width 
between the rails, adopted on the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, was 
four feet eight and a-half inches, 
which has since been designated the 
“ Narrow Gauge.” 

The idea of a steam locomotive 
caused much alarm to a body of the 
shareholders. They took counsel 
with two eminent engineers, one en- 
gaged in public works, and the other 
in steam-engine building ; and both 
these authorities, in a “very able 
document,” proved the practical and 
commercial inexpediency of Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s project. ‘Two of Stephen- 
son’s pupils—Robert, his son, and 
Joseph Locke—answered this docu- 
ment in another still more able ; for 
the horse scheme was abandoned, and 
the company a on trying 
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the steam locomotives. A prize of 
500l. was offered by the directors of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way, “and in the memorable year 
1830, engines from the workshops of 
the Stephensons’, Braithwaite, and 
Rothwell, in the sight of assembled 
thousands, resolved the railway pro- 
blem.” 

Most of the railways which were 
planned in consequence of the success 
of the Liverpool and Manchester 
experiment, were constructed by Ste- 

henson and his pupils. All these 
ines were laid down on the same 
gauge. ‘The opposition to the system 
in general was prodigious. Immense 
bribes were necessary to overcome 
the reluctance of landlords to treble 
the value of their estates; cities and 
universities resisted with the most 
pathetic earnestness; and the pro- 
— were obliged to divert their 
ines at immense cost of money and 
time. 

With his own directors Mr. Brunel 
was entirely successful. In 1833 
the Great Western Railway was 
projected, and the BRoaD GAUGE was 
employed by Mr. Brunel. His report 
of the scheme set forth,— 


“ That the country would eventually 
be divided into railway districts, each of 
which would be served by one company ; 
that in these districts the construction of 
railroads should be accommodated to the 
nature of the country, as to gradients, 
gauge, Xc.; that as each district would 
have but little direct communication 
with the others, a variation, or break of 
gauge, would be no inconvenience ; that 
the west of England would form one of 
these districts, a district in which the 
traffic would be chiefly passenger traffic ; 
that this traffic would be most satisfac. 
torily conducted by one or two very 
large trains daily ; and that it would be 
economical to go to extraordinary ex- 
pense in reducing the line to excellent 
gradients, and laying it down on the 
broad gauge,—that is to say, anticipating 
a great speed and a great economy in 
working from the great outlay in con- 
struction. On roads where the curves 
were more frequent and sharp, and the 
mercantile traffic bore a larger proportion 
to the passengers than On the western 
road, Mr. Brunel admitted that a narrow 
gauge might be more advantageously 
used.” 


After many mishaps and vast ex- 
mses of construction, the Great 
Jestern Railway was at last opened. 
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There were superbly comfortable car- 
riages for the first-class passengers, a 
magnificent conveyance for her ma- 
jesty, a smooth road, and a quick 
. Some deviations from the ori- 
ginal plans were marked : for instance, 
the ten-feet driving- wheels were 
abandoned ; the carriages, which were 
to have been within the wheels ” 
contrast to the unsafe practice of the 
narrow-gauge lines), were put upon 
the wheels, as in the latter roads. 
But concerning these changes the 
public knew or cared nothing. 
And now we come to the rise, 
progress, and subsequent conversion 
of the five-foot gauge :— 


“ While the broad gauge was still a 
matter of discussion, the Eastern Coun. 
ties line was commenced, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Braithwaite, who, 
as before mentioned, was a candidate for 
the locomotive prize on the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
The propriety of adopting the broad 
gauge was discussed ; eventually, a gauge 
of 5 feet was adopted, on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Braithwaite, who found, 
from actual admeasurement of the engines 
he was constructing, that 3} inches in 
width would give all the additional space 
he required. 

“In Scotland and in Ireland, gauges 
intermediate between the narrow and the 
broad have been constructed ; but to them 
it is not necessary, for the purposes of 
the present sketch, to refer. 

“ When the Northern and Eastern, an 
extension of the Eastern Counties, was 
made, the engineer, Mr. Robert Stephen. 
son, in order to secure the uniformity 
which he considered one of the most 
important principles in the railway sys- 
tem, laid it down on the 5-feet gauge, 
and thus was avoided an opportunity of 
producing what has since occasioned so 
much sensation and discussion in the 
railway world—a break of gauge. 

“ After an interval of some years, 
during which, according to Mr. Braith- 
waite's evidence, improvements in the 
construction of engines, especially the 
adoption of outside cylinders, had quite 
superseded the necessity for the additional 
3} inches of width for which he had for- 
merly been anxious, an extension of the 
Midland Counties brought a narrow- 
gauge line in contact with the Eastem 
and Northern and Eastern lines; and in 
order to obtain uniformity, both were re- 
duced to the original gauge of 4 feet 8} 
inches, under the direction and with the 
full concurrence of Mr. Braithwaite.” 


In June 1844, the Bristol and 
Gloucester Railway, which had been 
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projected on the narrow gauge as an 
extension of the Birmingham and 
Gloucester, but had got into the 
hands of the Great Western, and 
been laid down on the broad gauge, 
was opened; the two systems met, 
and the BREAK of GAUGE began. 


“Tt was soon found that merchandise 
did not flow so smoothly and continuously 
over this route as over the Grand Junc. 
tion, the London and Birmingham, the 
Midlands, and other lines, where no in- 
terruption of gauge occurred. Passen- 
gers walked across the platform with all 
their small baggage, in order to change 
from broad to narrow, from four-abreast 
carriages to tbree-abreast carriages, and 
vice versi. This was unpleasant in the 
night-time, and in cold weather, and 
highly inconvenient to mothers with 
families, and to the lame, halt, and blind. 
But as this was an inconvenience to 
which travellers had been accustomed, 
although without any necessity, at Bir- 
mingham, through the want of arrange- 
ments between the London and Birming- 
ham and Grand Junction Companies 
(since amalgamated) ; and as the mothers, 
and lame, halt, and blind, are not unfre- 
quent travellers, but very powerless in 
agitating, if the evil had been confined 
to them it might have long remained un- 
redressed. ‘The Cork pig-drivers in 
charge of Devonshire oxen for the Mid- 
land markets, experienced still more 
difficulty and delay with their charges ; 
but the agricultural mind is notoriously 
patient and slow to be aroused to anynovel 
exertion. But among the other parties 
displeased by the unpacking and re. 
packing incident to the change of gauge, 
were the merchants and manufacturers of 
Birmingham, a town famed for its taste 
for grievances apd public meetings. 
When they found packages intended for 
shipment at Bristol delayed and mislaid 
at Gloucester, while goods intended for 
Cheltenham travelled to Bristol, and the 
hardware goods ordered by Bristol travel- 
led on to Cheltenham, they evinced as 
much indignation and amazement as if 
(as the authors of the break gauge re. 
marked), the worst railway did not afford 
ten times the accommodation of the best 
road-wagon establishment or canal ever 
devised. 

“ But such is the nature of man, or of 
the Anglo-Saxon man at any rate,—give 
him a better and he desires a better still. 
It is probably this discontented and en- 
enacting spirit which has raised him 
from the skins and caverns of his British 
ancestors to broad cloth and slated houses. 
To be sure, it has thrust a Celtic man into 
the cellar of the House of Commons. 

“The Birmingham manufacturers called 
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a meeting, which was attended by the 
officials of the two railways over which 
their manufactures passed on their way 
to Bristol; and at that meeting, after 
making every allowance for bad manage- 
ment and want of proper understanding 
between the two lines, it was admitted 
by Mr. Wyndham Harding, who attended 
as manager of the Bristol and Gloucester 
line, that the break of gauge, causing, as 
it does, a complete transfer of merchan- 
dise, as well as of cattle and passengers, 
from one line to another, was ‘ a serious 
evil, a commercial evil, of the first magni- 
tude.’ 

‘“* From this Birmingham meeting may 
be dated the first agitation against the 
break of gauge.” 


In 1845, the Great Western and 
London and Birmingham companies 
competed before parliament for a 
line between Oxford and Wolver- 
hampton. The Board of Trade (now 
defunct) decided in favour of the 
latter's project, and against the for- 
mer, on account of the broad gauge 
and break-of-gauge objections. “ If,” 
the Board said, “there is one point 
more fully established than another 
in the practice of railways, it is that 
the inconvenience occasioned by want 
of uniformity of gauge is of such a 
serious description as to detract most 
materially from the advantages of 
railway communication.” 

The Committee of the House of 
Commons, however, reversed the de- 
cision of the Board of Trade. The 
line proposed by the Great Western 
Company seemed the more advantage- 
ous one to the House, which declined, 
however, to consider the gauge ques- 
tion at all. “Even a select com- 
mittee of the House,” said Mr. Shaw 
(the chairman of the committee in 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton group), “has not yet been 
able to come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion what the uniform gauge ought 
to be.” And who was to decide be- 
fore the oracular select committee ? 
The Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton chairman, however, ven- 
tured to state, that, if practicable, a 
uniformity of gauge would be con- 
venient and desirable, and so—gave 
his vote in favour of the noncon- 
formist gauge. The Lords, in their 
wisdom, adopted the sentence of the 
Commons. 

Meanwhile attention was excited 
to the subject in the house. Many 
members th ught that an adjudica- 
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tion of the line was premature until 
the gauge question had been ex- 
amined. Mr. Cobden moved for the 
appointment of a commission, for 
which, in a future stage of the pro- 
ceeding, the House unanimously 
voted an address, “ praying her ma- 
jesty to be graciously pleased to issue 
a commission to inquire whether, in 
future private Acts for the con- 
struction of railways, provision ought 
to be made for securing a uniform 
gauge ; and whether it would be ex- 
pedient and practicable to take mea- 
sures to bring the railways already 
constructed, or in progress of con- 
struction, in Great Britain into uni- 
formity of gauge; and to inquire 
whether any other mode of obviating 
or mitigating the apprehended evil 
could be adopted.” 

This inquiry appears to have been 
resented by the Great Western Com- 
pany, and considered in the light of 
a job in favour of the London and 
Birmingham. Against which notion, 
Lord Grey, who himself had been in 
favour of the broad gauge, declaimed 
entirely in the House of Lords, and 
complimented the authors of the 
“very able” report which had been 


made by the commission appointed 
by government. 

For, in pursuance of the address 
of the House, three commissioners 
had been appointed to investigate the 
merits of the broad and narrow 


gauges; Sir F. Smith, Professor 
Barlow, and Professor Airy. Their 
inquiry commenced in August last, 
and terminated at the beginning of 
the present year. 

Whilst these gentlemen are pur- 
suing their inquiry, the plain fact is 
always before their eyes, that of the 
railways existing in the country, 
1901 miles are on the narrow gauge, 
and 274 on the wide gauge; while of 
the railways constructed and sanc- 
tioned by parliament up to July 
1845, 4100 miles were narrow, and 
about 920 wide. 

In January 1846, they gave in 
their report,—an enormous docu- 
ment, of which merely the abridg- 
ment, compiled by Mr. Sidney, oc- 
cupies 400 pages. Forty-six wit- 
nesses were examined, including 
almost every person well known in 
the railway world ; engineers, loco- 
motive manufacturers, managers, se- 
cretaries, and carriers. Of these 
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gentlemen, four gave a decided 
opinion in favour of a broad gauge : 
these were,— 

Mr. Isambert Kingdom Brunel, 
Engineer of the Great Western ; 

Mr. Seymour Clarke, Superintend- 
ent of Traffic on the Great Western ; 

Mr. Daniel Gooch, Superintend- 
ent of Locomotives on the Great 
Western; and 

Mr. Charles Alexander Saunders, 
Secretary of the Great Western. 

Four others were opposed to break 
of gauge, but gave no opinion about 
gauge; three were for intermediate 
gauge, with no opinion as to uni- 
formity ; five were for intermediate 
gauge theoretically, against broad 
gauge, and now favourable to uni- 
formity ; and thirty for uniformity 
and a narrow gauge. Of these, 
Messrs. Braithwaite, Bidder, Ferni- 
hough, Hawkshaw, Locke, M‘Con- 
nell, Rastrick, Robert Stephenson, 
Nicholas Wood—among the most 
eminent railway engineers and en- 
gine builders in the world—consider 
that the improvements already made 
have obviated all the difficulties 
which the narrow gauge formerly 
presented ; and Mr. Braithwaite (con- 
verted himself from the five-feet 
gauge) says :— 

“© The locomotive of this day is not the 
locomotive of 1836; for all the purposes 
for which raiiways can be wanted, there is 
additional space to crowd in as much power, 
and more than ever can be commercially 
beneficial.’ And again, ‘ A boy may now 
with facility clean an engine in an hour 
which would formerly take a man a day.’ 

‘* Mr. Hawkshaw says, ‘1 think the 
absolute necessity of extending railways, 
now that every road is to have a railway, 
rather goes to shew that it is not wise to 
make those railways of very large dimen- 
sions. ‘The question is not so much 
what is best for one large trunk railway 
running throughout the kingdom, as what 
is best as a system to be applied to the 
whole kingdom; and any arrangement 
which neglected the extension by branches 
to every town and every village, would, I 
think, be detrimental to the country.” 


And the commissioners concluded 
their labours with the following re- 
commendation :— 


“ First. That the gauge of four feet 
eight inches and a half be declared by 
the legislature to be the gauge to be used 
in all public railways now under con- 
struction, or hereafter to be constructed, 
in Great Britain, 
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‘Second. That, unless by the consent 
of the legislature, it should not be per- 
mitted to the Directors of any Railway 
Company to alter the gange of such 
railway. 

‘« Third, That in order to complete 
the general chain of narrow gauge com. 
munication from the north of England to 
the southern coast, any suitable measure 
should be promoted to form a narrow 
gauge link from Oxford to Reading, and 
thence to Basingstoke, or by any shorter 
route connecting the proposed Rugby and 
Oxford line with the South Western 
Railway. 

* Fourth, That as any junction to be 
formed with a broad gauge line would 
involve a break of gauge, provided our 
first recommendation be adopted, great 
commercial convenience would be obtained 
by reducing the gauge of the present 
broad gauge lines to the narrow gauge, 
of four feet eight inches and a half; and 
we, therefore, think it desirable that some 
equitable means should be found of pros 
ducing such entire uniformity of gauge, or 
of adopting such other course as would 
admit of the narrow gauge carriages 
passing, without interruption or danger, 
along the broad-gauge line.” 


The commissioners, and their pre- 
mises and their conclusions, have 
been attacked by various broad- 
gauge advocates, and by one espe- 
cially, Mr. Henry Lushington, late 
fellow of Trinity College, with un- 
common wit, keenness, and bril- 
liancy. His pamphlet, entitled, The 
Broad and the Narrow Gauge ; or, 
Remarks on the Report of the Gauge 
Commissioners, is the hardest of all 
the hits that have been delivered at 
the narrow-gauge on. It is as 
amusing as a novel. It is full of 
play, eloquence, and a happy ex- 
posure of adversaries’ weaknesses ; it 
almost persuades a man to follow 
Brunel. 

Mr. Lushington urges that the 
broad gauge is a great advance on 
the narrow ; its comfort indisputably 
greater. Now notoriously quicker, 
the large engine is as yet of undeve- 
loped powers; while the small one 
has reached, probably, its maximum 
of force. It is to the rivalry with 
the broad gauge we owe the ame- 
lioration of its opponent. Abolish 
the one, and the other will fall back 
into its old state: to abolish it will 
be “a most chilling discouragement 
to inventive genius, a deliberate re- 
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establishment of a lower standard for 
every benefit which railways confer 
upon society, a sacrifice at once of a 
great reality and a greater possibi- 
lity.” 

About the possibility let us speak 
anon. In regard of the reality, the 
broad-gauge opponents argue that 
its inventors never contemplated the 
present extension of the railway sys- 
tem, and that it was founded upon 
quite a different plan to that of which 
now every body sees the necessity, 
Surely a railroad is not now a local 
convenience, but a national necessity. 
The Bristol and Exeter is not now a 
line between those cities merely, but 
part ofa line from Exeter to Carlisle. 
Had Mr. Brunel foreseen in what a 
manner railroads would spread, he 
never could have proposed a gauge 
which insulated the western district 
from the rest of the country; nor 
were words ever more entirely falsi- 
fied than those which explain the 

rojector’s own ideas regarding his 

ine. “It could,” said he, in his 
Report to the directors of the Great 
Western in December 1838, “ Jt 
could have no connexion with any other 
of the main lines, and the principal 
branches likely to be made were well 
considered, and almost formed part 
of the original plan; nor can these be 
dependent upon any other existent lines 
Sor the traffic which they will bring to 
the main trunk. The Great Western 
was, therefore, free to adopt its own 
dimensions, and none of the difficul- 
ties which would entirely prevent 
such a course in the north of Eng- 
land had any existence in the west, 
and consequently all the general ar- 
guments advanced and the compari- 
sons made on the supposition of such 
difficulties occurring—all excellent in 
case they did—are totally inapplicable 
to the particular case of the G. W. 
Railway.” 
Mr. Wisin Harding's excellent 
pamphlet * demolishes this unlucky 
statement entirely :— 

‘*« The map,’ he says, ‘ with the rail- 
ways constructed, in progress, and pro- 
jected, marked upon it, including the 
branches of the Great Western Railway 
itself, is the best answer to them; it is 
there evident that railways are spreading 
themselves over the face of the country 
like a network, and are intersecting each 
other at a hundred different points. 


* The Gauge Question, by Wyndham Harding. 
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“¢ Where, then, shall we fix the 
boundaries of the districts, the railways 
in which are to have no connexion with 
those in any other? 

*** Thecompleted or projected branches 
of the Great Western Railway itself — 
which was expected, as we have seen, to 
have no connexion with any other existing 
line — now join it to most of the other 
main lines in the country. For in- 
stance :— 

*** To the Grand Junction, and to the 
a Shrewsbury and Birmingham 

allways, at Wolverhampton. 

*** To the Grand Junction, London and 
Birmingham, and Midland Railways at 
Birmingham. 

“ «To the London and Birmingham, 
the Midland, and the proposed Trent 
Valley and Churnet Valley Lines, at 
Rugby. 

«To the London and Birmingham 
Railway again at Warwick. 

“ ¢ To the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway, at Cheltenham and Worcester. 

*«* To the South Western Railway, at 
Basingstoke and Salisbury. 

*«*To the projected Recitietti and 
Southampton Railway, at Dorchester. 

***To the proposed Welsh Midland 
Line, at Hereford and Swansea. 

“« To the Bristol and Gloucester Line, 
with which it is already connected, at 
Bristol and Stonehouse.’ 

*« [All these are narrow gauge lines, 
with the exception of the last, which is 
a broad-gauge line at present; but its 
proprietors have announced their desire 
and intention of obtaining powers to con- 
vert it into a narrow-gauge line. ] 

“ * And if the Great Western Railway, 
with its broad-gauge branches, does not 
go to these lines, they with their narrow- 
gauge branches will come to the Great 
Western.* Thus connecting by railway 
almost every county and town in the 
kingdom with every other. 

“« Whatare all these branches projected 
for, except to bring traffic from the lines 
and districts with which they communi- 
cate, or to take traffic to them from one 
extremity of the country to another? 
and, therefore, over the narrow gauge on 
to the broad gauge, or over the broad 
gauge on to the narrow gauge? The 
difficulties attending a change of gauge, 
then, which, as was admitted, would in 
1838 ‘ have entirely prevented in the 
north such a course’ as one railway 
adopting different dimensions from the 
rest, now have ‘ existence in the west.’ 
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“The same gentleman also deposed 
before the Gauge Commissioners, that 
(4510), starting from Oxford, a broad 
gauge line, a bill for which has been 

assed, is projected from Oxford to 

ugby, and that a branch from this to 
Birmingham is also projected, passing 
through Warwick, which has also received 
the sanction of parliament, and is subject 
to the decision, as regards the gauge, of 
the Board of Trade. Another broad. 
gauge line, extending from Oxford by 
Worcester to Wolverhampton, has also 
received the sanction of parliament, sub- 


ject to the same conditions as to gauge 


between Worcester and Wolverhampton. 
A broad.gange line is projected from 
Oxford to Cheltenham, and so on to 
Gloucester. A broad-gauge line is pro- 
jected from near Worcester to near Lud- 
low. A broad-gauge line is projected 
from Bristol to Monmouth, Hereford, 
and Leominster, joining the Worcester 
and Ludlow line near that place. A 
broad-gauge line is also projected from 
Gloucester to Hereford. A broad-gauge 
line is projected from Standish, proceed- 
ing by Newport, Cardiff, and Neath, into 
Pembrokeshire. From Ludlow a broad- 
gauge line is projected, by Newtown, to 
Port Dynllaen. Another broad-gauge 
line is projected from Ludlow, by Shrews- 
bury and Whitchurch, to Chester, near 


which a branch leaving it proceeds by 
Tarporley to Manchester on the one hand, 
and to Liverpool on the other, crossing 


the Grand Junction near Northwich. 
In the foregoing statement, all the places 
named as those through which the lines in 
question pass, are points of intersection with 
other projected narrow-gauge lines, ‘This 
statement refers exclusively to projects 
north of Bristol and Oxford.” 


“If the Great Western Railway 
does not go to these lines, they with 
the narrow-gauge branches will go 
to the Great Western.” The mag- 
nificent exclusiveness of the broad 
gauge is broken up for ever. It 
mustn't and it can’t live in isolation ; 
the country won't consent to the 
existence of a West End in railways. 
The broad-gauge rails lie on the 
ground still; but under the lines; 
and the works, the base of the broad- 
gauge argument, is surely completely 

estroyed; and the rails on whic 
the Great Mammoth engines tri- 
umphantly run—to the admiration of 


* “ Note to the 4th Edition.—The projected lines on the map, excluding all directly 
competing lines, give rise to about twenty points of break of gauge, beyond those 
mentioned above; in all, then, about thirty points of break of gauge, similar to that 
at Gloucester, will be established in the course of the next five years, if government 


<loes not interfere to prevent it.” 
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Mr. Lushington—are running upon 
false foundations. 

There can be no doubt of the fact 
stated by him in support of his fa- 
vourite megatheria, that it is to the 
rivalry with the broad-gauge line 
that we owe the amelioration of its 
opponent in respect of speed. We 
owe that benefit undoubtedly to Mr. 
Brunel's great engines B. ; the smaller 
ones have been put upon their met- 
tle, and now Mr. Stephenson is ready 
to back a small engine for 10,0002. 
against one from the big-gauge fac- 
tories. Can any one suppose that 
the impulse once given, the people in 
England will allow the narrow-gauge 
engines to crawl, when they have 
driven their opponents off the road ? 
It is not so,—no, not in a contest of 
busses. Give the great public the 
advantage once, and it is an outrage 
to their common sense to sup 
they will forego it. What is the 
noise and battle made about now ? 
—About the loss of time occasioned 
by this very break of gauge. 

Because, then, people say, the nar- 
row gauge completely established 
over the country will do our work, 
convey ourselves, our goods, our cat- 
tle, our coals, better than the broad 
gauge, who has a right to say that the 
narrow gauge is “ deliberately re-esta- 
blishing a lower standard of railroad 
benefits ?” A gig isa lower standard 
than a chaise-and-four, but if the gig 
accommodates you equally well—if 
you can afford to keep three gigs in va- 
rious parts of the country at the cost, 
and to do three times the service, of 
the larger vehicle, who is to say, 
“ Let us have chaises-and-four every- 
where?” Only the most prodigal, 
generous, and imaginative economists, 
surely. And the question is not 
whether you can make the grandest 
dash and figure with the big carri 
on race-day, but which is the useful 
vehicle for all the days of the year ? 

And upon this head comes forward 
a pamphleteer with the fatal signa- 
ture of £. s. d., whose arguments are 
addressed, in the most pathetic man- 
ner, to the broad-gauge proprietors 
themselves ; and who says that Mr. 
Brunel “ has learned to shave on their 
chins.” “ Remark, gentlemen,” says 
this shrewd £. s. d., “that in no in- 
stance has a company for forming a 
broad-gauge line formed itself except 
under the shadow of the Great West- 
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ern Company, promoted by its di- 
rector, designed by its engineer, and 
supported by its money.” The whole 
country declares against the mag- 
nificent gauge. And what is the 
cause? £. s. d. is the cause,— 


** On every mile of the 176 worked by 
the London and Birmingham (narrow 
gauge) Railway, there remains applicable 
to a dividend, after paying all charges 
upon the revenue, per half-year, the sum 
of 20951. 

“On every mile of the 140 miles 
worked by the Grand Junction (narrow 
gauge), there remains applicable to a 
dividend, after paying all charges on the 
revenue, the sum of 2160/. 

“On every mile of the 240 miles 
worked by the Great Western (broad 
gauge) Railway, the grand trunk line 
westwards, there remains applicable to a 
dividend, after paying all charges on the 
revenue, the sum of 768/.” 


Such are the returns of profits on 
the broad and the narrow gauge 
lines, which £. s. d. submits to the 
consideration of the shareholding 
world—and of the Great Western 
shareholders in particular. Are they 
willing, he asks, to receive six per 
cent, at the best, for their capital, 
when laid out on the narrow-gauge 
lines it may be made to return four- 
teen? Are they willing, in order to 
perfect their scheme in the West, 
where they must form lines over 
districts less favourable to com- 
merce than those which they work at 
present, to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of twenty millions 
more? Is their system so good that 
they can hold it against the stronger, 
the cheaper, the more profitable— 
the national system, in a word—of 
the narrow gauge ? 

They can’t even, as Mr. Harding 
argues, give fair scope and advantage 
to the people in their own country. 
In connexion with the enormous 
trunk line the branches must be 
enormous. If it be difficult to make 
the great stations pay now, how 
much more will it be to establish 
small ones, which henceforth ought 
to be a condition of all railroads? 
The small tradesman, the poor vil- 
lage, the small farmer can’t afford 
an outlet for their goods which is to 
be purchased at such a tremendous 
expense of road-making. These have 
as good a right to communicate with 
the main railroad stream now-a-days, 
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as it to be fed by their contribu- 
tion. It is no longer a convenience, 
as we have said; a luxury, like the 
Quicksilver coach, to be —— by 
those who could afford it, while the 
Old Blue was travelling for the 
vulgar at six miles an hour—but a 
right to which every member of the 
English industrial republic ought to 
lay claim. 

And grant that the big engine is 
swifter at an express and the big first 
carriage more comfortable than the 
small (though even this is a question, 
as many gentlemen who have run 
away with interesting young ladies 
in a narrow-gauge coupé, with two 
seats, declare the conveyance the 
most agreeable in the world) :—but 
grant that the big engine is the 
swifter—and this is all you get. 
That swiftness has so enchanted the 
most brilliant of the broad-gauge 
advocates that he calls it, in a noble 
image, “ equivalent to the creation of 
time,” and so holds up the broad 
gauge as the sign of human advance- 
ment, and the narrow, by conse- 
quence, as the type of the degrada- 
tion of mankind—a deliberate re-esta- 
blishment of a lower standard for 
every benefit which railroads confer 
on mankind. 

Why so? You have not given 
this system fair play. As a partial 
system, if its benefits have been pro- 
digious, they become incredibly mul- 
tiplied when it is a national scheme. 
It is “ twice blessed” for the share- 
holder and the traveller. It is a 
spring of wealth as yet undeveloped 
for the one; for make the narrow, or 
any gauge scheme, a national one, 
and there is no knowing, no calcu- 
lating how vast its results may be. 
Look at its progress since it was born 
fifteen years ago. The petitions of 
the university bigwigs against it, and 
the declarations of the engineers who 
published the “ able document” con- 
demning it, are scarcely more absurd 
than Mr. Brunel's declaration, that 
the Great Western Line “ would not 
interfere” with the other lines in 
England. The West must and ought 
to interfere with the North, and Irish 

igs to travel over the length and 
freadth of the country as well as 
Durham coal, or Suffolk oxen, or 
Welsh iron, or Cornish tin. Let us 
grant (though Mr. Stephenson is 
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there with 10,0007. to say no) that 
the broad-gauge racer can beat the 
narrow-gauge engine. What then? 
The narrow-guage express can still 
travel fifty miles an i nar- 
row-gauge trains go to this day as 
ook on the ceeak-naet is the na- 
tion such a fool as to deprive itself 
of the benefits which it has got ? 

Make it a national scheme, and 
- have the whole country in hand. 

ever mind about the expresses. 
Take the gauge which already oc- 
cupies seven-eighths of the railroad 
country; not because it is three 
times as cheap and profitable as its 
opponent; not because the Great 
Wenen shareholders themselves 
would profit immeasurably by an- 
nexation to the railroad republic, 
but because the narrow-gauge does 
occupy seven-eighths of the country. 
One thing is clear, the small unpay- 
ing line can never swallow the great 
pone one: the broad - gauge 
ine may become narrow gauge with- 
out hindrance to the commerce of 
the country, the narrow gauge can 
never become broad. 

But a period is, perhaps, at hand 
when large and small engines shall 
disappear altogether; when Mr. 
Stephenson’s new galloper, backed 
at 10,000/. against twice his weight ; 
when the Mammoth engines, big and 
beautiful as they are, splendidly rush- 
ing down their broad streams of iron, 
shall give place to something still 
more rapid and powerful—the At- 
mospheric Principle, which Mr. Bru- 
nel believes in. Then let them be 
rolled to the National Museum, and 
take their places beside Henry V LII.’s 

un, or the figure of the dethroned 
Supltes, or the statute of the repealed 
Corn-laws. 

Meanwhile there never was a 
clearer moral, as we take it to be, 
got out of any series of volumes, and 
pamphlets, and inquiries, than that 
the railroad system of the country 
ought to be one; and we dutifully 
concur in the opinion submitted to 
her majesty by her dutiful Com- 
missioners :— 


That the gauge of four feet eight 
inches and a half be declared by the legis- 
lature to be the gauge to be used in all 
public railways now under construction, 
or hereafter to be constructed, in Great 
Britain.” 
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